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motor cars with the four-speed 
transmission (standard shift). 
The two high speeds bring a new 
thrill to driving, both in traffic 
and on the open road. A car is 
at your disposal. 


























Five chassis—sixes and eights—prices lero db 3 ee ee 


ranging from $860 to $2485, Illus- 
trated is Model 629, 5-passenger Town 
Sedan, with four-speed transmission, 
$2085. All prices f. 0. b. Detroit. 
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TIFFANY & CO. 


JEWELERS SILVERSMITHS STATIONERS 


DIAMOND JEWELRY 


A Feritage of Quality 
183/ -1928 


MAIL INQUIRIES RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION 


FIFTH AVENUE & 3/ = STREET 
NEW YORK 
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CARON CORP., 389 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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B. ALTMAN & CO. 


FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Simply told—AlItman has imported the identical woolens 
that the English gentry is commanding for town wear—= 
and fashioned suits according to the exact practice of the 
most exclusive custom tailors. Here, then, is clothing for 
gentlemen—but at an eminently fair price . . 


MEN’S CLOTHING—SIXTH FLOOR 
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Exclusive with Best’s 
THE ‘ 


RUMBLE-SEAT 


Reg. U. S. P.O. 


COAT 


OF BEAVERWOOL 


An exclusive alpaca wool pile fabric that resembles beaver 


29.00 


i joe Rumble Seat’s the fashion! And Best’s new coat is the 
perfect fashion for the rumble-seat! It is big and woolly 
and collegiate—it wraps its young wearers in cozy warmth— 
it looks too chic for words—it braves the elements like a fur 
coat—it is almost as light as the proverbial feather—its price 
will fit a school allowance—and it is already the most suc- 
cessful sport-coat fashion of the season! 


Nutria or beaver color Satin or wool lined 

Notch or shawl collar Double or single breasted pene lel rage et d 
SSES’ SIZES 14x TO 20 BOYS’ SIZES 12 TO 20 L0G hE Se ee 

a ¢ ” oer ae eee children at proportionately lower prices 
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MAIL ORDERS Write for dates of our 
FILLED fashion exhibits in 
+ your town or nearby 


Fifth Avenue at 35th Street, N. Y. 
Palm Beach London 
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Face Powder 


a especially 
for the boudoir ¢ rye 


Womer, of 
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WOODWORTH 


Creators of Exclusive Face Powders since 1854 
NENVY WORK —_-_- PARISI 
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DELECTABLE CRESCENT 
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OF ALL the ornaments that women wear, none 
is more effective than the choker necklace. 
... Like a young moon it clasps the throat’s 
white column. There is a richness in it, and a 
tranquil charm. It adapts itself to every per- 
sonality. It subtly influences line and form. 

There is such variety in the choker neck- 
lace that it may be worn with any modern 
costume. It is a plain gold circlet on the golf augmented by this house. 


links . . . a linked or beaded ornament for 


to harmonize with gown, and eyes, and hair. 

In this, as in every other thing about her 
person, the well-dressed woman requires in- 
dividuality and distinction, a certain daring 
tempered with restraint....And these are 
qualities so closely identified with the name 
of Marcus & Company that many of the 
smartest wardrobes in America are constantly 


Choker necklaces in exclusive designs, 


And for evening there are beautiful ornamented with precious or semi-precious 


jeweled crescents of exquisite workmanship, — stones, from $25,000 to $25. 


MARCUS & COMPANY 
JEWELERS 


WM. ELDER MARCUS, Jr. CHAPIN MARCUS 





Fifth Avenue at Forty-fifth Street, New York; London; Paris; Palm Beach 


© 1928 




















Isabey Presents 
A Distinguished New Parfum 


MON SEUL AMI 


Simultaneously with the advent of the smart- 
est social season, Isabey presents Mon Seul 
Ami—a new and distinctive odeur. With its 
richly exquisite fragrance, its subtle sugges- 
tion of luxury, of smart sophistication, 
Mon Seal Ami brilliantly interprets the 

true spirit of the formal affair. 


ISABE Y-PARIS, Inc. 
411 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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Modern Toilet Sets 


CREATED FOR LORD & TAYLOR BY JEAN PUIFORCAT 


For generations the house of Puiforcat has given France many of 
her most distinguished silversmiths. Each of this long line, in his 
generation, has been a modern. So it is but inevitable that Jean, 
now one of the foremost artists of Paris, should create in modern 
mood. We present several of his latest expressions — toilet sets of 
sterling silver, often combining ivory or polished wood, designed 


and made exclusively for Lord & Taylor. Two are shown above. 


IVORY $500 TO $700 WOOD $300 TO $350 


JEWELRY DEPT.—GROUND FLOOR 


Lord & laylor 


FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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Now Comes...An Utterly 


NEW-TYPE Glove 


To Banish the Discomfort of Tight-fitting Gloves in Gaining 
the Appearance of Well-gloved Hands 





The Hansen English Sac-Fit 


Off and on in 2 Seconds 





As comfortable as an Old Slipper ... 
YET as smart-fitting as a Bond Strect 
Dinner Coat! Different from any 
other glove ever made in this country 











Please slip on a pair. An utterly NEW design 
of glove. A glove like you have never seen before. 


A man came back from England with a pair. 


On his hands, they looked like closely fitted dress 


gloves .. . smart. 


But he slipped them off and on like a pair of 
woolen mittens ...on and off in two seconds. 


He’d been wearing them, every day, for three 
months or more. But they looked like new... 


no creases across the fingers, no 
bulges at the knuckles. 


He wore them for dress, he wore 
them for street. He wore them 
for motoring. And for each they 
fitted the occasion exactly! 


He told us that most every 
really smart Englishman was 
wearing them... had long since 
discarded the discomfort of old- 
type dress gloves for them. 


He said American men would 
stand up and shout if they ever 
saw them. 


So We Made Up a Few Pairs 


We duplicated this design—line 
for line, stitch for stitch. Then 
we showed them to 176 men. 
Let them feel them. Let them 
wear them. The 176 to a man 
asked to buy. Now thousands 
are flocking to them. 


The fingers are wider. The tips 


The new Hansen “Sac-Fit” is being suggested in 
smart Men’s Shops in New York and Chicago, 
as well as London, for all informal attire. With 
practically every coat but the dress coat. Colors 
range from cloud gray to mahogany brown. 


HANSEN GLOVES 
























This new Hansen “Sac-Fit’’ forever ends the 
wearing of tight, uncomfortable gloves for smart- 
ness’ sake. Slips on and off in two seconds. Gives 
the appearance of a tight-fitting glove. In a wide 
range of colors. Price, $5.00 and $6.00. 


are stubbier. The fingers are roomier... 
so that they will not cramp for motoring. 
The whole glove is built on a new principle. 


They do not crease. They do not bulge. 
They keep their new appearance probably 
5 times the time of ordinary gloves. 
And—ONE pair does for all uses. They're 
as smart as Piccadilly at night time; as 
correct as luncheon at the Ritz; yet you 
wear them cross-country at the wheel of 
your car. 

For yourself and for us—see them. Ask 
for the Hansen special English Sac-F it. 


O. C. HANSEN MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Light on a well-grounded subject 


HEN a man is notably smart right 
from the ground up, you will 
note that he is most fastidious about 
his footwear. 
To wear with a smart Fall lounge 
suit of deep blue with faint lighter stripes 
he chooses hand-clocked lisle socks from 
France, a crisp Spitalfields four-in-hand, 
a well-cut collar, and a_ conservatively 
styled pair of black shoes from Walk-Over. 





Such shoes may be had at Walk-Over 

Shops the country over, in the newer 

tan leathers as well as black. As may, 

of course, the indispensable oxfords of 

black patent leather for evening dress, 

and sports shoes, to complete his shoe 
wardrobe. 

The booklet, “Shoes as Seen on Oxford 

Street,”’ shows some of these new models, 


and is mailed free if you request it. 


WALK- OVER SHOES 


WARWICK, the shoe seen 
above, is cut on masculine lines 
that combine smart youthfulness 
with dignity 


for Greontlomen 


GEO. E. KEITH COMPANY, CAMPELLO, BROCKTON, MASS. 


The attire worn by the gentleman 
in the illustration is by F. R. 
Tripler & Company, New York. 
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Ermine is the last and loveliest word in the lexicon of luxury ...a wrap of Russian ermine, trimmed with Russian 
sable, as created by Philippe et Gaston . . . an evening coat of black velvet, collared, cu iffed and lined with 
Russian ermine . . . Both have been made for the smart woman by Revillon Fréres, the only Fifth 
Avenue establishment whose furs are brought direct from their own northern trading stations 


Oh wil lon Iveres 


Established 1723 


FIFTH AVENUE at 537d.Street NEW YORK. 
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Night hides in scented mystery 
the bold who plan love’s piracy 












LEPIRATE 


A Parfum by Lentheric 


The recognition that is Lentheric’s among the aristocratic women of 
: France is not a social whim. To them a perfume must be a fragrant 
ed a flowering of the very art of living—a delicate alchemy to quicken 
i | 4 the emotions. For of all languages, that of elusive fragrances can 
“SS L 4 best express those moments which are so fleeting and beautiful . . . 
; 2 Sucha fragrance is Le Pirale. Delicate—yet purposeful. Decidedly 
it is not naive. Rather it is as intent as black-eyed Spanish love. 
f Intent—but with irrepressible caprice. Le Pirale is a triumph of 

4 the perfumes of that ‘‘Composer in Fragrance’’ Lentheric—bold 

: ‘ ‘ and irresistible... Ze Pirale—like all Lentheric parfums—serves 

fi : its ‘‘devoir’’ and unsuspected background to visible beauty. It 


j creates for a lovely woman a garden of invisible flowers... 





Like all Lentheéric perfumes, Le Pirate possesses a priceless 
wf secret—it lasts, fresh and delicate, like growing flowers... 
P 4 Parfums Lentheric can be secured not only in the New York 
: Salon of Lenthéric, Savoy-Plaza, Fifth Avenue at 58th 
Street, but in the finest shops of the large cities. 





| Lenthéric. Paris 


Parfums. FIFTH AVENUE AND 58TH STREET, NEW YORK | 
245 RUE SAINT-HONORE, PARIS, FRANCE i 





THANKSGIVING! 
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—and the holiday season practically here, | 


Which means that one’s clothes need 


careful scrutiny —for the campaign is usually | 


strenuous. 

Our particular message has to do with 
the important area between chin and shoul- 
ders. We suggest you look at Cheney Cravats 
for every occasion. For instance, for semi- 
formal daytime wear, an ideal cravat is made 
of Cheney Suede de Luxe, a heavy close 
woven cloth with a pleasant suede-like feel. 
Or Cheney Armure Faille for out of doors. 

If you want to be convinced, ask your 


haberdasher. 


CHENEY 
Made by 


CHCRETY 
BROTHERS 
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COATS AS SMA KT 


As THE S$ P OWT S 


THEY GRACE > 








In Duro Gloss there is 
found the perfect combi- 
nation of qualities for fall 


and winter sports. 


Moisture proof... wind 
proof. .colorful...and 


smart. 


In many models for all 


ages .. . and sexes. 


Retail inquiries promptly referred to 


the nearest exclusive manufacturer. 
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Dignity > Mistiuction - Elegance 


] N the not far-distant past, one hesitated to __ pays attention to his turnout changes his Belt 


give a mana Belt for fear thathe“already Sets with his suits. Your choice of a Hickok 
had one”. Which brings to mind the story of | Christmas Set is therefore sure to please. 
the person who hesitated to present a book Available in an unlimited variety of designs 


for the same reason::The modern man who — and leathers—and in prices up to fifty dollars. 


H I G K OK 
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Among those present 





Up in the boxes, down in the ring 
—wherever you go, you will find 
these popular but unobtrusive 
little aids to pleasure. . . . For 
people who know their thorough- 
breds seem to have an instinct 
for the better things of life... . A 
good judge of horseflesh is al- 
most always a good judge of 


cigarettes. 
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© 1928, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N. C 
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There is hardly a question about how to make 
a bathroom more beautiful and more conven- 
ient that is not answered in New Ideas for Bath- 
rooms. It is all that its name suggests. In 
beautiful color-printing, it presents page after 
page of fresh and agreeable arrangements of 
the newer fixtures . . . novel ideas . . . color 
schemes . . . blue prints of floor plans . . . wall 
elevations . . . plumbing hints that may save 


space and money . . . inspiring suggestions, 


WE SEN 
2 new 


helpful 
books? 


You need these two books if 
you are building or planning to 
build. Together they contain 
more than 100 pages of sugges- 
tion and illustration; baths de- 
signedby well-known architects, 
colon schemes by able interior 
decorators, actual photographs 
of the newest fixtures and ac- 
cessories. A wealth of informa- 
tion in handy form. If the books 
will be of help to you, we will 
gladly send them. The coupon 


is for your convenience. 


CRANE 


EVERYTHING FOR ANY PLUMBING INSTALLATION ANYWHERE 


Crane Co., General Offices, 836 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


Branches and sales offices in one hundred and sixty-six cities 


d t eed Ps 





every one of which is as practical as a door-knob. 


The companion volume is Homes of Comfort. 
In the newly revised edition, it is a handy 
illustrated catalogue of Crane fixtures, valves, 


and fittings, for kitchen, laundry, and bath. 


Merely fill out and mail the coupon below. 
Both books will be sent to you promptly, 
without obligation. 


AA A A On Se We 
Witt AVA: Ah 


we A a A VN AAAAAAAA wW 
CRANE CO., 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me without obligation the two books: New 
Ideas for Bathrooms and Homes of Comfort, which you offered 
in Vanity Fair of November 


Name 





Address... 
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The complete bedroom suite, a part of which 
is shown above consists of twin beds or full size 


Unaffected simplicity. . delicate vigor ba lh fir rs wnt 
— and certainly a thorough spirit of femininity pervade this furniture for the modern 
boudoir : : Typical Dynamique Creations, all . . . where neither comfort nor 
practicality is in any way sacrificed. (Note the cleverly contrived compartments in 


the vanity table . . . the generous space in the slimly- proportioned beauty of the 


chiffonier!) : : Dynamique Creations are all authentically modern in design . . . 


flawless in taste... and with a restraint that permits of their being used with furni- 


ture of other definite periods : : And natural woods 


JOHNSON FURNITURE CO. 
JOHNSON-HANDLEY- JOHNSON COMPANY 
variation and interest : : Shown by the outstand- GRAND RAPIDS. MICHIGAN 


ing stores throughout the United States and Canada. ib | E | 


in all the beauty of the polished grain contribute much 
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This Christmas 
ease omll 


HAND~PAINTED NECKTIE RACKS, 
EMBROIDERED SUSPENDERS, AUTOGRAPH ALBUMS, 
CROCHETED BEDROOM SLIPPERS 


CThanhing you hindly, 
cf hb and. ev Vrs Gordon Ven Dyne 








FINE old custom (or if it isn’t, it ought to be!) this 
practice of broadcasting engraved lists of one’s pet 
gift aversions. . . . Some helpful person suggests auxiliary 
listings of the sender’s modest desires. But is that really 
necessary ? 

We think it isn’t. After all, there are certain gifts that 
would automatically appear on all such requisitions, one’s 
own included. Leaving aside the purely facetious steam 
yachts and diamond necklaces and polo ponies, there's 
always International Sterling... . 

And with the few sterling examples given here, and the 


dozens more that your jeweler can show you —need we 


say more? 


VANITY FAIR 


_.....,. enstead 











Masculine—this hammered silver pattern — Cham- 
pion. Masculine — the folding pigskin case which 
encloses the nine gleaming pieces. $152. 


If she adores French things . . . If she 
likes smart luggage... give her a genu- 
ine ostrich case, fitted with eight pieces 
of graceful, gleaming silver in the pat- 
tern, Camille — French as a Parisian 
accent ! $192. 


From the tip of its slim handle 

ME! to the crest of its shield-shaped 

| | mirror, Delphine is a master- 

| piece of engine turning 4 

exquisite hand engraving. The 

mirror alone, $50.With comb 
and brush, $95. 
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ht it be : 


NTERNATIONAL 
STERLING 


FINE ARTS DIVISION 
Meriden, Connecticut, 







PPPOSSCOOSOOSD 


To those who delight in 
restraint in pattern, Lady 
Audrey is most charming 
of all. Thirteen pieces, ina 
bag of cocoa coltskin, $160, 










To bring more than passing pleasure to 
the woman who delights in her table, 
give her International Sterling, in flat or 
hollow ware. The five far-famed patterns 
pictured are: Minuet—stately, Colonial. 
Wedgwood—lacy, feminine. Fontaine 
—tich, luxurious. Trianon—classic, un- 
mistakably French. And Pine Tree— 

























If she modern among moderns! A 26- piece set 
L genue of flatware ranges from $73.35 to $90.00, 
pieces with hollow ware proportionately priced. 
e pat. 
arisian 


Strong, simple of design. 

Heavy of weight. Faultless in 

the manner of its detail. Launcelot 

appeals to men as few patterns do. 
Three pieces, $36.50. 





Varsity rules its simple design 
deeply, and places fourteen pieces in 
ablack hog folding case, to make 
for any man a gift without a peer. 
$230. With matching bag, $270. 


WEDCWOOD FONTAINE TRIANON PINE 











Send for this Catalogue De Luxe 


Dresser sets—Men’s—Women’s—a showing of mirrors in actual 
size, as well as illustrations of other dresser pieces and complete 
cases and traveling sets. This 18-inch brochure . . . a beautiful, 
fascinating thing. . . will be sent to you for 50c—it costs us $1.50. 
Or if you prefer, we will send the name of the nearest jeweler, 
where you may see the silver itself. 

We will also send ‘Correct Table Silver—Its Choice and Use’’ 
(approved by Elsie de Wolfe) for 25c. 








V. F. 11-28 

idle INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO., Meriden, Conn. 
ped Please fill my order for the following: Check here 
ter- “The International Sterling Dresser Silver Brochure’”’ (50 cents) . . . . « « a] 
and Name of jeweler where I can see Dresser Silver Brochure and Silver (no charge) 0 
ie “Correct Table Silver—Its Choice and Use’ (25 cents) . . . 2 «© e+ e+ es Oo 
ym 

Name. 

Street - 


Worthy of their rich presentation case are the sixteen pieces in the pattern, Corinne. For they are Louis Seize 


in design—ageless in their beauty. $293 ity. State 
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To know how good a glove can be, ask 
for the “Saratoga’”’ by name. Hand- 
somely grained Calfskin as sturdy as 
the leather in a fine shoe—yet as 
supple as the softest kidskin. Hand cut 
to give comfort and perfect fit. Hand 
sewn back and hem, Supersean ] 
stitches that will not ravel even 
though the thread is cut or broken. 
As washable with pure soap and water 


as a linen collar. Distinguished in ap- 


pearance for street wear and practical 


for driving because Calfskin leather 
grips the wheel. A glove that will give 
you infinite service and one you 
will wear with genuine pride. You 
will appreciate the “Saratoga” in rich 
shades of Creme and Russet, at $5.00. 


Daniel Hays Gloves 
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Have a pair of Pio- 
neer Braces for every 
pair of trousers 
in your wardrobe. 
That’s the plan that 
smartly dressed men 
are adopting as their 
own, 





It’s the smart thing to 
do to have a “brace” 
of braces to fit in with 
every dress ensemble 
—and Pioneer has 
styled something for 
every hour of the day 
and night. 





Says the Tailor to 


21. 
































BERNARD WEATHERILL, INC., New York Representatives of BERNARD WEATHERILL, LTD., of London. 


Tailors by Appt. to H. M. King George V. 


“In London the important part played by braces in maintaining 
the correct hang of the trousers has always been generally recog- 
nized. We are pleased to note the increasing recognition of the 
value of braces by our American clientele, for we have consis- 
tently suggested their adoption.” 

When Weatherill of London and New York speaks, the fashion- 
wise of two continents lend an attentive ear. 

Their English and Continental clientele have always been 
unswerving in their adherence to so important an accessory of 
correct dress as braces. 

And now comes American appreciation of the truth that “It’s 
the hang of the trousers that matters.” 


o™ Guards Line 





Pa | 


Tailors by Appt. to H. R. H. The Prince of Wales 


For their approval Pioneer presents The Guards Line—distin- 
guished braces by Pioneer. In color combinations as flamboyant 
as a flamingo—or in hues more restrained but no less smart. The 
Guards Line has marched triumphantly into the front rank of 
fashion—established its headquarters in the smart shops on the 
smart streets of the land—raised its colors on high and saw them 
receive a most enthusiastic welcome. Order a review of The 
Guards Line—Braces by Pioneer—in the shop you patronize. 
Brighton Garters—for harmony in dress. 


PIONEER SUSPENDER CO., Philadelphia 
For 51 years, manufacturers of Pioneer Suspenders—Pioneer Belts— 
Brighton Garters 


ta (suards Line 
BRACES sy PION EER& 















THE DEFT TOUCH 


OF THE CRAFTSMAN. 


THE GENTLE HINT OF STYLE 





HAT satisfied feeling 
of being correctly 
clothed for the occa- 
sion — it is hard to 
explain, but all who 
are interested in being well dressed 
have experienced it. It is the daily 
aim of progressive people who insist 
on doing things properly. 











Everybody knows that the appear- 
ance of even the finest tailoring is 
spoiled by shoes that are not just 
right. Footwear makes or mars the 
turnout, no matter what the occasion. 


You can count on being correct 
with Arnold Glove-Grip Shoes. Smart 
—hbut conservative designing, expert 
workmanship, the very best of mate- 
rials—all are immediately apparent. 
And there is shoe comfort undreamed 
of in every pair. 


The special glove-grip feature makes 
every shoe fit as though individually 
made to order. The arch is supported 
naturally, gently lifted as the shoe is 
laced. Glove-snug but pliant and soft. 

See for yourself the newest smart 
styles—feel the satisfying comfort. 
Write for the address of your Arnold 
dealer. M. N. Arnold Shoe Company, 
Dept. C-11, North Abington, Mass. 
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There is an air of good breeding that goes with 
carefully selected and tasteful attire. The lady 
above has acquired that elusive modishness by 
the appropriate simplicity of her costume. Glove- 
Grips suit her ensemble perfectly. The gentleman 
wears a double-breasted rough tweed top coat, 
turned-down gray felt, chamois gloves, negligee 
shirt with pin, and Arnold Glove-Grip Shoes, 
Chatham model, shown above. 


A well-dressed couple—people would say. For the 
gentleman—narrow-brimmed brown felt, scarf in 
lighter shade, dark worsted coat and suit, light 
slip-on gloves, and his shoes are the Beverly, the 
popular Arnold model. The young lady’s felt is 
close fitting. Her elegant, leopard-seal coat is 
trimmed with seal-dyed muskrat. Stockings are 
the thinnest wool and her shoes the single-strap 
Arnold walking modei, 


ARNOLD 
GCLOVE-ERIP 
SHOES 


(ARNOLD 
(S GLOVE, | 
| GRIP 

SHOES , 
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EVERY BURBERRY GARMENT BEARS A BURBERRY LABEL 


r the 

ie a SS eS | SHELTER UNDER 

z Cite tee THE BURBERRY 
a | WEATHER PRO OF. 





> BURBERRYS &. 


of LONDON, ENGLAND 


For the name of the nearest Burberry 
dealer, write to our New York whole- @<¢ 
rsale office— 4 East 38th Stree 7 < 
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ADMIT ONE en GIFT =-SEEKER 
TO THE FOLLOWING PIANO’ RECITAL 


LIEBESTRAUM Tr. Ae ee eee Liszt Ss 6 « «© «© © «©» ~~  SBRERVANNE 


LA CATHEDRALE ENGLOUTIE pa ee ib Son kk « » « ee 


ee ee | | es eT Pg 
THE SWEETHEART OF SIGMA CHI . Stokes—Vernor . . « « e «+ DEBERT 
SELECTIONS FROM SHOW BOAT ° e Kern ° e ° ° e e e ° CARROLL 
AUSE in your shop-to-shop searching —your anxious This is the miracle of the Ampico! 
pondering of this gift and that for the home. Come 


and hear these five great pianists play this varied, As you listen to the other famous pianists on this 


wonderful program. program, playing four such widely varied selections, 


you will realize vividly what the Ampico can bring to 

The time? .... Whenever you wish. The place? .... your home. First — a superb piano for your own play- 
Wherever the Ampico is sold. ing — the instrument beloved beyond all others as a 
In the pleasant room where the recital is to take means of musical self-expression. Second — the playing 


place, you will see a piano of famous make — perhaps of the world’s greatest pianists -an inexhaustible 


a Mason & Hamlin, perhaps a Knabe ora Chickering, *'easure of music! Music for every mood — the tender 


Run your fingers over the keys. They respond easily, beauty of old ballads — the lilting, luring beat and sway 


fluently, with a mellow beauty of tone that tempts you of modern dance music — the noble sublimity of great 


to continue playing .... But wait! Sit down in that classical compositions. Music to delight your solitary 


oneg hate acsout:thn rocusead listen! hours. Music to entertain your guests. Music to aid in 
the education and culture of your children. 

At the touch of an electric button, the piano begins 
to play. A ripple of notes -a pause. Then — surging, Undecided gift-seeker — will you go tomorrow to this 
shimmering, delicately brilliant — there pours from this remarkable recital? You will be a welcome and ex- 
instrument such music as the world seldom hears. It pected guest at any Ampico studio — at any music 


is Lhévinne — you cannot be mistaken! It is Lhévinne store where the pianos listed on the opposite page are sold. 
- invisible, but playing for you as gloriously as ever 


he played upon the concert stage! .... Tue Ampico Corporation, 584 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
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AM PICO 


MASON GC HAMLIN 
KNABI CHICKEREING 
Lax CO PISCHER HAINES BROS 
VIARSHALL G@WENDELL .AMPICO SYMPHONIQUE, 
THE WILLIS 











The new franklin 


AIRMAN LIMITED 


sets the STYLE and sets the PACE 


Pings Acutey ING faster and infinitely more comfortable road 
travel—the new Airman Limited has gained undisputed leader- 
ship in the field of fine American motor cars. Luxurious fast 
travel—as here presented—creates a wholly new vogue in 
modern transportation. 

Two dramatic demonstrations have conclusively proved 
Franklin the world’s fastest road car. A flash from Los Angeles 
to New York and return in 62 days, which shattered the previ- 
ous record by more than 10": hours! A streak up famous Look- 
out Mountain, Tenn., and return, 46% steeper than the Pike’s 
Peak grade, averaging 40.8 miles per hour for the distance 


and beating the previous titleholder by 4.6 miles per hour! For 


SEDAN 


Five Passengers 


sustained high speed and hill-climbing, air-cooling is supreme 

This astonishing performance is made immeasurably more 
enjoyable by the luxury and beauty of the Airman Limited 
interiors. Here are absolutely new and elegant designs 
upholstery, fabrics and appointments. Complete comfort fee 
tures—arm rest. pillow, foot cushions, carriage robe. Original 
and delightful colorings. The whole effect is interesting, dit 
ferent, epoch-making. 

Today the new Airman Limited is the standard of com 
parison. You must see and drive it to get the full meaning 
of the modern spirit in style and performance. 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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Live 


THE WATCH OF y 
PERFECTION 


AT LAST a famous watch has been so suavely and delicately 


encased that it reflects with the most casual Sesture, the impeccable 








taste of the fastidious woman of today. An infallible time~ y & : % 








keeper for three-quarters of a century the exquisite new en~ 
casements of the Gl cine have become the dernier cri of 
+4 


smartness and chic for those women who are fas- 













tidious in the choice of their accessories. The 


Pm, 











reme, ladies’ Gl cine shown is Model C a ly- Se F 
Y " i & 

Bi jewel movement in a case of 18 karat solid : 
miutet ° ° ° . 
nae white gold, the front inlaid with 
rt fea- black enamel. It is priced at $80. 
iginal é 
st STYLEBOOKLET /¥, 

; Write today for complete, illus- 
ie. bia Tae eee , + trated free booklet giving the 
aning Ma latest authentic style 

notes in watches. Gly- 

\. \. cine Watches, 15 


: 4 Maiden Lane, 
New York. 

















GLYCINE for GENTLEMEN 


A timepiece of utmost pre- 
cision smartly cased. This 
watch, Model C-M, has a 
17-jewel movement in a 
case of 18 karat solid white 
gold. It is priced at $110. 
Write for booklet. 
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LiKE OLD FREENDS THEY WEAR WELL 


“SWARKLY 
RAGLAN” 


The Glove with 
a Flair for Style 


if takes a lot of restraint and common sense to create a style 


that’s modern, yet welcomed by real men |! 


Its striking cut finds a reason in convenience; its bold flare has 


the true smartness of unquestionable good taste. 


For all occasions, the “SWANKY RAGLAN’S” hand-tailored 


lines are correct. Its appropriateness depends merely upon the leather 


and color—in which regard you are offered a wide selection. 


AGloves 
MEYERS MAKE 


1864 


LOUIS MEYERS ann SON, Inc ONE PARK AVENUE, at 33rd Street, NEW YORK 
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SHOOTING over dogs or in the butts—it is a heated argument 
as to which is the finer form of sport. But there is no question 
about it for the real dog lover. He is the very sort of sports- 
man who would never think of setting out for a day on the 
moors without his BBB Own Make briar in his jacket pocket 


—or more likely, between his teeth. 


For generations these extra fine pipes have stood as the 
ultimate in smoking pleasure. To this day the same high 
principles of manufacture are adhered to. Age-mellowed 
fashioned 


briar roots—meticulously selected, expertly 


4) S 
ee 


OWN 








for enjoyment ts as keen as their eyesight. 





BaD 


TRE &§Es & 


For generations the red grouse has brought a host of sportsmen to the moors, whose zest 


Traditionally the BBB Own MAKE 


briar pipe has been taken along as a loved companion. 


into distinctive shapes, individually baked by the old exclusive 
BBB process, beautifully finished. And you have the tradi- 
tional mellowness, sweetness, and coolness so characteristic 
of every BBB Own Make. 


These fine briar pipes may be had in either the smooth 
finish or in the sandblasted ripple finish. There are many sizes 
and shapes to suit particular persons. Every pipe is marked 
with the well-known trade-mark, and a red diamond on the 
stem. Five dollars the pipe. Wm. Demuth & Co., 
New York and London. Established 1862. 
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pee linings with a durability found in no 
other silk fabric—so uniform in quality 
that the world recognizes them as standard— 
so rich in appearance that fashion prescribes 
them in all well-tailored garments—Skinner’s 
Satins. Your next suit or topcoat should be 
distinguished by a Skinner lining. Ask your 
tailor or clothier for it. 


WILLIAM SKINNER & Sons Established 1848 
New York Chicago Boston Philadelphia San Francisco 
Mills: Holyoke, Mass. 


VANITY FAR 


Linings for men’s clothing. Linings 
for women’s coats, suits and furs. 
Crepes, Satin Crepes, Dress Satins, 
Shoe Satins and Millinery Satins. 


Skinners Satins 
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SPORTOCASINS 


BECAUSE they are the only shoes de- 
signed solely for golf that are abso- 
lutely watertight; BECAUSE they cost 
more to make than any other golf shoe; 
BECAUSE they were worn by five out 
of eight of the American side and one 
of the British side in the 1928 Walker 
Cup Matches; and finally BECAUSE 
Sportocasins scored another win at 
Brae Burn with 28% of the field, 47% 
of the qualifiers and the winner . . . 


Ten out of the twenty ranking 
American amateurs wear Sportocasins 
regularly in tournament play. If you 
want to know why write for your com- 
plimentary copy of “First-Hole-Feet 
on the 18th Green”. 


Also— 


THIS ABBOTT SKI BOOT 








Because it was especially designed for 
Commander Byrd’s Antarctic Expedition,— 
an adaptation of the Abbott JODHSKI. 
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Abbott All-Weather Sportocasins — the watertight shoe for rainy day golfers. A genuine 
moccasin of double construction with waterproof seams. Light and comfortable. Dries soft. 
Cleans easily, Made in all Brown or Brown and White with spiked leather or web-grip soles. 


And— 


THIS ABBOTT FISHING BOOT 








it wl e worn the members 
Because it will b by th b 


of the Byrd Expedition—a giant adaptation 
of the Abbott ANGLER. 


Not to mention— 
THIS ABBOTT RANGER 








Because Colonel Lindbergh personally 
purchased a pair from Abercrombie & Fitch 
for use on his good-will Pan-American flight. 
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YARMOUTH, 


Originators of Authentic Sport Footgear 
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to imitate 


trademark in all Abbott products. 


Imitation is the sincerest form of 
flattery. So we feel rather set up 
that attempts have been made 
portocasins and other 
Abbott shoes. Yet the discriminating 
sportsman need not be deceived. The 
exclusive features and craftsman- 
ship of Abbott sport footgear mav be 
readily identified by the Pine Tree 
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And what do you know about THIS? 





0 YOU, for instance, know that there are two 
D types of silhouette for evening this season 
Which one is this? Is it the type suited to your fig- 
ure! If not, what other choice have you: 


Do you know that fans are back in the mode? That, 
again, two types are smart? What must this one be made 
of, in order to possess chic? How does it repeat the ele- 
ments of the dress? 


Do you know that there are two types of colour accept- 
ed for evening this season? Which one is this dress? 
Must it necessarily be black? 


Seeeiiaeneenmmananineeaee 


Do you know that jewellery has changed in fashion this 
season? Those long ear-rings Gertrude Lawrence wears 
... must they be of real stones? ... and must those stones 
be precious, or semi-precious? 


Do you know how to select an evening wrap for this 
dress with its stiff peplum? What slippers would be 
superlatively chic with it? 


All this fashion knowledge in a single photograph? But 
certainly! And every bit of it in this very issue of Vogue! 
Unless you can pass a fashion examination such as this 
on almost any Vogue sketch, you haven’t used Vogue as 
you should, to give yourself perfect chic. Worse, you’ll 
waste money... maybe many times the price of a Vogue 
subscription . . . if you buy even so slight a thing as a fan 
without Vogue’s wise fashion guidance. Sign the coupon 
now, and get full fashion value in every purchase you 
make in the next two years. 


2 years of Vogue $8 


a special offer 


5? 1ssues 


Ordinarily, Vogue costs $6 a year . . . 2 years $12. Now as a special offer, you 
can get two years for $8 .. . 52 issues... a saving of $4, or one-third the 
usual price. This $4 is only your first, and smallest saving. Every dollar you 
invest in Vogue’s early, authentic fashion information will save you $100. 


Sign, tear off and mail the coupon now 
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Seweee 


Vocue, Graybar Building, New York City ARITHMETIC 


Enclosed find $8.00 for which send me TWO YEARS (52 issues) of Vogue be- 


ginning at 


Enclosed find $6 for ONE YEAR (26 issues) of Vogue. 


Name 


Street 


City 


once. 


Bought singly, 52 copies at 35c each cost $18.20... sub- 
scribed to at regular annual rate of $6.00, they cost $12.00 
... through this Special Offer you get them for $8.00... 
or a second year for only $2.00 more than the regular 


one-year price. Sign the coupon now. 
V.F.-11-28 : 
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ARIST TATE SET 








HAMPIONS of the links do not hold mastery of 
the clay courts. 


In the arts, as in sport, specialization alone develops 
leadership. 


Designed and tailored by specialists in formal wear, 
Roberts-Wicks Evening Clothes ‘‘lead the field”. 


Roberts-Wicks Company, Utica, N. Y. 


ROBERTS-WICKS 


EVENING CLOTHES AND FORMAL DAY WEAR 
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FASHION favors the shoe with visible eyelets. 
The Diamond Brand (Vwzb/e) Fast Color Eyelet is a product 
of unusual excellence. In the rich finish of its carefully moulded 


fast color surface, there is a consistency of refinement that identifies it 
with the shoe of fashion. 


7 UNITED FAST COLOR EYELET COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS “| 
DIAMOND BRARND Visible FAST COLOR EYELETS 
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LINED WITH WARRANTED SILK. 


PARK 


MEN OF AN ENGAGING TYPE, GIVEN 


TO INDIVIDUAL IDEAS IN DRESS, AC- 


KNOWLEDGE THE EXCELLENCE OF THE 
PARKMAN AND DISPLAY A RATHER FLAT- 


TERING SURPRISE AT IFS FPECCLIAR 


ABILITY TO APPEAR CUSTOM MADE. 


SUPERBLY DEVELOPED IN WOOLENS 


WHICH EMBRACE THE PATTERN, COLOUR 


AND TEXTURE ASSOCIATED WITH 


CUSTOM LENGTHS, AND HANDSOMELY 


SEVENTY-FIVE DOLLARS 
AND MORE 


READ Y-TO-PUT-ON 


ra cl* 
PN SETS 


FIFTH AVENUE 


JACKSON BLVD. 
NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 
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CINDERELLA 





\ 


(A javorile pattern of the modern bride 


Cinderella’s magical transformation is no more won- 
derful than the artistry with which the Gorham Master 
Craftsmen transformed sterling silver into the ex- 
quisite tableware that bears her name. And because it 
so subtly expresses the glorious spirit of youth, brides 
choose it almost instinctively for their own. Its very 
name is a fitting symbol of the ancient story that never 
grows old. 





Delicate, and very lovely, Cinderella happily com- 
bines the rich dignity of the Renaissance with a fresh 
modern style of treatment that is very new. A pattern 
that has become the natural choice of those who desire 
the world’s finest things. 

Your jeweler will gladly show you Cinderella—a 
complete service in sterling. You will find it very 
moderately priced for so handsome a pattern. 


The Teaspoons are $9.50 for six; Dessert Knives 
$21.00 for six; Dessert Forks $20.00 for six. 


GORHAM 


PROVIDENCE, R. 1. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


MEMBER OF THE STERLING SILVERSMITHS GUILD OF AMERICA 








“Whatever your taste — whatever your favorite period — you will find among Gorham’s 27 patterns in Sterling a silver service to harmonize” 











AMERICA’S LEADING SILVERSMITHS FOR OVER 90 YEARS 
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Amber Brand 
DEVILLED 
SMITHFIELD 
HAM 


HE host or hostess forever alert 

to discover new and tempting 
foods should be delighted with this 
new delicacy from Old _ Virginia. 
Devilled ham—made from weil aged 
Amber Brand Smithfield Hams, finely 
ground and seasoned with the purest 
spices. The whole ham is used. 

An irresistible Hors  d’oeuvre 
when served on saltine crackers. Also 
very fine as seasoning for stuffing 
for turkeys, chickens, ducks, etc. 

Order now for your Thanksgiving 
entertaining ! 

Carton of six 4-0z. jars $2.50, post- 

paid east of the Mississippi River. 

Order direct, or send Vanity Fair 

$2.50 for six jars of this delectable 

Devilled Smithfield Ham. 

Have you tried our delicious Baked 

Amber Brand Smithfield Hams? In 

sizes 6 Ibs. and up—price $1.25 per Ib. 

postpaid east of the Mississippi River. 


THE SMITHFIELD CO., INC. 
SMITHFIELD, VIRGINIA 


Refreshmint/ 


after 


smoking - 
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Try these delicious figs 


at my risk and expense 

Do you like those big, tender, skin- 
less, preserved figs that are served in 
dining cars and clubs at 40c a por- 
tion? Would you like to get some of 
the same figs at a price that is only 
a fraction of what you paid before? 

If so, I will gladly send you at my 
risk and expense, a box containing 
one dozen 13-oz. tins of the finest 
figs grown; big, plump, delicious and 
tender. When the box reaches you, 
open a can—let the whole family try 
them as a breakfast dish or dessert. 
Then, if you want to keep them, just 
send me your check for $3.80 ($4.35 
west of the Mississippi) to cover the 
entire shipment. If you don’t think 
these are the finest figs you ever 
tasted—return the eleven remaining 
cans to me and you won't owe me a 
cent. 

Send no money— 
Just the coupon 

Don’t miss this real treat, simply fill in 
the attached coupon and mail it now— 
while you think of it. 





teceeee 
DELANE BROWN 
1513 Guilford Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 
Yes, you may send me, at your expense, 
your special package of one dozen tins of 
delicious, plump figs. After trying the con- 
tents of one tin, I will either return the 
rest at your expense, or send you $3.80 
($4.35 west of the Mississippi) in full 
payment within ten days. 


GIIG.....02..00.c0ccrcereresresrresevencerersansecsnsncascccnsces 
Address 
City : Le 


Bank or other reference 





This new book 





--. contains 


pictures of charmingly 
decorated tables 


smart menus for 
luncheons, teas and 
dinners 

hints for giving even 
simple menus real 
distinction and sug- 


gestions for serving 
them. 

“For the Hostess” is 
just as valuable to 
the woman with one 
servant as it is to the 
hostess with a whole 
corps of them. 


Price 25c post paid 
THE CONDE NAST 
PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


Greenwich Connecticut 








FROM 
CALIFORNIA 


Glacé fruits, sweet, tart, 
luscious . . . this season’s 
crop, with all its freshness 
preserved, temptingly 
packed in a natural red- 
wood box. 


Huge candied apricots, 
little pears, some pale pink, 
others nile green; rings and 
cubes of golden pineapple, 
rows of tangerines and 
deep green gage plums... 
and a dozen or more 
bright red candied cherries 
tucked in everywhere. 


For the Thanksgiving din- 
ner, as a gift, or for a 
change, or just for health’s 
sake, send for this box of 
glace fruits. 


On receipt of your 
check, Vanity Fair 
will have this holi- 
day package 
shipped to you, 
posthaste, prepaid. 
One 2 pound box 
costs $2.50; two 
boxes for $4.50. 








Nothing more 
refreshin 
than a. 
cool bottle of 


POLAND WATER 
direct from 

the frigidaire — 
untouched by 
ice Or air. 
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=From far- -away Formosa= 





“a southernmost Isle of the Flowery Kingdom, comes 







tea famous for rare fragrance and delicate flavor— 


FORMOSA 


OOLONG TEA 


Grown on sunny mountain slopes in a semi-tropical Paradise. 






Daintiest of teas. 
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“Good to the 
last drop’’ 





n its blended 


richness— 





a new luxury 
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| Your Table.. es 
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| is it = 
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MES 
ay DISTINGUISHED? 
if 
~ Tt is through simplicity that Charming table arrangements 
the modera hostess achieves for luncheons, teas, dinners, 
beauty in the arrangement of formal and informal, are illus- 
her table. A sparkle of glass, a trated in the new book, **For 
fine damask cloth or the wine the Hostess’, And of equal 
red of mahogany, flowers deftly importance and equally modern 
arranged, silver in simple as- are its inspired menus and its 
> sortment . . . such are the suggestions for serving and the 
“i Se ey to things she conjures with, training of servants. 
| a 6 99 =" ° 
Jai tier 72 pages ‘For The Hostess 25¢ postpaid | 
| n Order from Ch 
| — ¢ a : ocolate, tea or coffee— 
f THE CONDE NAST PUBLICATIONS, INC. ff 
Sa a S al Greenwich Connecticut it’s best from Sherry’s 
=R [SSTANTANEOUS chensinw of oe 
E — own preparing ... ground or liq- 
AB ST-ETT, more than uid coffee. . .the Sherry blend of tea 
cheese, blends perfectly —these and other specialties of 


Sherry establishments are _ all 


with fruits and vegetables obtainable for your home table. 


for most delicious salads. 
— It’s easier to use «.. witha 


Left—brown 
glazed hand- 
turned Pottery 












Instantaneous chocolate $.7: 7 Ib. 





Cookie Jars, 7” 0 Ib, 
soft, oe ogee. sg so cso -_ Be coca IS ali acow ide aw i “00 _— 
ett is the only dairy product Faahtined viskies. ae uiquid coffee... .......... -25 split 
of its kind .. . not successe PEEGEA. each: That Thanksgiving : .35 pint 

Rout $2.50. Postage Sherry-blend tea......... 2.00 Tb. 
fully imitated. Order today. pearing (Individual bags). .......- 2.50 
PABST CORPORATION P U D D I N G Order in person or by mail 

Milwaukee, Wis. Other days may have 7 Prices do not include parcel post 
(Also makers of Pabst tte rw Egger ye ae ae ape — for 
Wonder Cheese) something utterly grand and representation 


distinguished — something 
Right—brown you ¢an sit back and be e 

glazed hand-turned thankful for . .. In short, 

Pottery Jugs filled Thanksgiving demands the CUA 

with Aunt Nancy's world’s plu-perfect plum 











zee al ol fas hloned, pudding. 
) de Sorg 2 
M winerik. *Pints, We sent out scouts to search 300 Park Avenue 

7 pat Postage its ail a Bl per yy 5th Avenue at 58th and at 35th Streets 
More than ra, end, would reach from mere and in The Waldorf-Astoria 

to Windsor Castle, ... One Tew 
Cheese day, or. came in _— a New York 
° ° look of solemn splendour on 
The Old-Time Christmas their faces. They’d found it 








oe ee Ai : —in England, of course. 
Spirit in These Gifts It’s made by war fs INTERESTING 
ere are “different” gi t t the name in 
NEW & NICE a ggg ag SE IMPORTATIONS 
a 


send ers, they are—nothing less. 





Think of it... whole Christmas. Doubly appreci- 
roasted tender squabs in ated gifts—because of their 


individual ti delightful, tasty contents and 
individual tins. Just per- their novel and useful con- 


A recipe that has been whis- 
pered from father to son for 
generations. And—the very, 
very, very best of brandy. 



















fect for luncheon-for-two; tainers. Too, gifts not likely If ae ee ( 
order a dozen when plan- to be duplicated. If desired, this Mins, ah stems pud- 
ning covers for twelve. either or both items will be dings on your own 

sent direct to the recipient, Thanksgiving table, 
Squab, in the pink of con- with a unique Christmas Card you don’t have to be i 


in Burke’s Peerage. All 
you need to do is send 
$1.50 to Vanity Fair 
and back it will come 
in the most decorative 
of porcelain contain- 
ers, ready to heat and 
serve. $5. buys four 
of them. 


s a bearing the giver’s name. 
dition, is difficult to get. . . : 


Usually you must place *Postage Extra on Either Item; 
your order way ahead of 30c East of the Mississippi, 
time. This new specialty and 50c West 

permits you to have this 
choice morsel on your pan- 


try shelf for any emergency. The TREASURE CHEST 


These delicious birds may SE ey 2 
be served piping hot, whole 
or split; or as cold meat 
together with a sheaf of 
delicately flavored ham. 


Nothing is nicer for, or i. 
more appreciated and ‘rel- for O ds 
be 




















ished by a_ convalescent. 
Incidentally, these squabs 
are incased in a jelly which 


NUYENS’ GRENADINE 


Also the most complete line of deli- 


you cannot help but like. e cious imported French non-alcoholic 

If you have a yen for a hot ; cordials including Créme de Menthe 

bird on toast, or a cold bird (CA g Créme de Cacao, Apricot, etc. Made 
and a bottle, dash off a Docto ts ‘ by Nuyens of Bordeaux—founded 
» check to Vanity Fair. Single in 1802. 


tins of Choice Squab cost 
$1.25 postpaid; 4 tins $4.50. 


2 ounces Martini & Rossi Vermouth 
1 ounce Amargo Bitters 


juice of one lemon B.B. Dorr & Co.,247 Park Ave., New Yorx 


99 

e oO = 

2 tablespoons powdered sugar : 
Fill glass with boiling water. Drink Please send me, without charge, your illus- 
before retiring. trated book ‘‘Cordial Cocktail Confidences” 
Medical Note: Martini & Rossi Send for “Bridge Club Vermouth Recipes” #25. 


Vermouth contains cinchona 2nd Bridge Score Pad to W. A. Taylor & N 
from which quinine is obtained, Company, 94F Pine St., New York City BIME........ccrcccecssccccsccceveccrccecccsccsccccccsccscscscscccccoes 


j i, ii: MARTINI & ROSSI V E RM OU 5 gs ae are ee pants abassusenta taseantesedpabeanapelananiabiies 
y Grocer’s Name 





Non Alcoholic 
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GIRLS’ SC HOOLS 


fhe Clos iS Aer| 


For young women, A year of cultural work of college 
grade, followed by a year of intensive secretarial train- 
ing; or either year alone. Small groups; individual 
attention in home and school. 9 miles from New 
Haven, 1% hours from New York. Five-acre sub- 
urban estate; outdoor sports. Water sports nearby. 
Mrs. Marian W. Skinner. M. A. Miss Louise H. Scott 
Box D, Milford, Connecticut 


SEMPLE SCH®L 


30th year. College Preparatory. Post Graduate. 
— Art, Music and Dramatic Art 

T. Darrington Semple, Principal 
on1-242" Central Park West, Box F, ew York 


MARY MOUNT 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN | 
Courses: Four Years College, Two Years Finishing, | 
Academic, Secretarial, Domestic Science etc. | 
Branches: Fifth Ave., N. Y. City, and Paris. | 
Write for catalogue F-1 to The Reverend Mother. | 

Tarrytown-on-Hudson New York | 








r City 











Seat of 


National Park Seminary | 


Anestate of 25! acressuburban to Washington, D.C. 
James E. Ament, A.M., Ph LL.D., Pres. 


| BEAUTIFUL AMENTDALE | 


JUNIOR college, also college a Re courses 
in girls’ school of exceptional beauty. 
courses in music, art, expre _— dramatics, 


home economics, secretarial work 


Address Registrar, Box 197, Forest Glen, Md. 








Special a] 
| 
| 














Music, dancing, dramatic ste bey rages and art 
Other subjects arran Mr Mrs. AvGusT 
<anc-Smitn, 1739 New ‘it am mipehire “Ave., 

yashington, D. 








BOYS’ ae 


THE Hu el scHooL 


Onr Junior Dent. for hovs 19-15 and sena- 
rate Senior Dept. for older boys have facul- 
ties of ability and wide experience. This 
school gives thorough preparation for col- 
lege. Boys get in—stay in—and make good 
Let us tell you why. John G. Hun, Ph.D. 
104 Stockton St. Princeton, N. J. 


ROX BURY 


Complete attention to the needs of the individual 
boy insures a thorough College Preparation. | 
A. F. Sheriff, Headmaster, Cheshire, Conn. | 
































Boys 


SCHOOL ABROAD— 


Chateau de Bures 


PAR VILLENNES, SEINE ET OISE, 49 
A Country Boarding Scho at te Prepare Boys for American 
Colleges. 30 acres. ‘oun farm. New dormitories with outdoor 
sleeping porches. For information address 
American Executive Secretary, Castine, Maine 








CO-EDUCATION AL 





THE EDGEWOOD SCHOOL 





THE CoNnpDeE 





© Vogue 


Is Your Child 
A PERSON? 


VERY boy or girl has special needs in care, com- 


panionship and training. 


A good private school is 


prepared to fill all three of these needs. 


The other children are the sort that you would wish 
your son or daughter to retain as friends always. They 
are well-bred, of the same social position, and accustomed 


to the same standards of living. 


Moreover, 


in a private school, classes are small. Par- 


ticular attention is paid to the individual, which is of 
great importance to the boy or girl who intends to enter 
college. Each child is studied for aptitude along cer- 
tain lines, and assisted to develop any latent talent or 


preference he or she may possess. 


If you are uncertain as to just which school will best 
fit the needs of your child, ask us to help you decide. 
We are well acquainted with all of the schools listed 


here and can tell you of others if you wish. Write, 


or telephone. 


NAST 


call 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


A boarding and day school for boys 
nursery to college 


equipment. 


—only one hour from New York. Write for illustrated 


catalogue. Euphrosyne F. Langley, Greenwich, Conn. 


and girls from 
up-to-the-minute in methods and 


Spacious private grounds— athletic fields 





1929 Graybar Building. Lexington at 


43d, New 


York City 


DRAMATIC ARTS 





Prepares for 


Acting Teaching 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSIT 


Room 262-J 





Catalog describing all Courses from 
CARNEGIE HALL, New York 


‘Citas aah adbeast ata ea nb 


PAAAAAAAADAAAAAAAASAAAAAAAAAAAALAAAAS S44 4AA4411,,07 
MERICAN ACADEMY 

OF DRAMATIC ARTS 

Founded 1884 by Franklin H. Sargeat 


For 44 Years the Leading Institution 
for Dramatic and Expressional Training 


Directing 
Develops Poise and Personality 
Fall Term begins October 26th 


Extension Dramatic Courses in co-operation with 
ay 





F THE DRA 

(accredited) 

Helen Schuster-Martin, Director. 
FULL and PARTIAL COURSE 
STAGE—PLATFORM and 


Send for circular 





“oe 


THE oe tee Pipes SCHOOL 


for 


TEACHING, 


The Little Playhouse, Kemper Lane, Cincinnati, 0. 











DANCING 





DANCING 


‘*To Miss O'Neil I owe my — 
N; ¥. 


746 Madison Ave., 


ROSETTA O’NEIL 


Classic—National —Folk —Rhythmic—Ball Room 


rs.Vernon Castle 
Phone fue 6770 





Fall and Winter Courses. 
163-165 WEST 57th ST., NEW YORK 


CHALIF scicctvcancne 


; LOUIS H. CHALIF, Principal. 

“Highest Standards of Artistic Merit” 

Catalogue a ie 
ITY 





pa arte and Normal Courses 
For catalog address 
LOUISE REVERE MORRIS, 
66 Fifth Ave., New York 


Director 
Algonquin 7787 or 2489 


MORRIS SCHOOL OF RHYTHM 
AND NATURAL DANCE INC. 








HOME STUDY 











PREPARE FOR AN 


ARI CAREE 


| ence? Home study 


| our successful students. 


thru the only art school operated 
as a department of a large art or- 
ganization, who have actually pro- 
duced over a quarter million draw- 
ings for leading advertisers. Where 
else can you get so wide an experi- 
instruction. 
Write for illustrated book telling of 


MEYER BOTH COMPANY 
Michigan Ave. at 20th St. Dept.48 Chicago, Ill. 








SHORT 











EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 








Editor of The Writer’s 








THE WOODS’ SCHOOL 


For Exceptional Children 
BO 


GIRLS 
Booklet 


Mrs. 


THE MARY E. POGUE SCHOOL & SANITARIUM 


For children and young people needing individual 
special training and medical supervision. 
College-trained faculty. 


attention, 


ulation, 





hand-work. Gratifying results; 
dents become normal. Further information upon request. 


FINE ARTS” 





F INE ARTS 





199. page catalog free. 


Dr. Esenwein Dept. 70 











Three Separate Schools 

LITTLE FOLKS 
Camp with Tutoring 
Box 180, 


Mollie Woods Hare, 


Langhorne, Pa. 
Principal 


eaton, 


ture, 


Special instruction in artic- 
many stu- 














Winter term—Oct. 1 to May 25 


The ART STUDENTS’ 
LEAGUE 
215 W.57thSt., New York 


CLASSES—In Drawing, Painting, Sculp- 
Lithography, 
Block Pri 


Etching, and Wood 
inting. 


Send for Catalog V 














CALIFORNIA 


SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Affiliated with the University of California 


FALL TERM NOW IN SESSION 
Special courses in fine 
Write for catalogue 


LEE F. RANDOLPH, Director 


and applied arts 


RY WRITING 


A practical forty-lesson course in the 
writing and marketing of the Short- 
Story taught by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
Monthly. 
Please address 
e Home Correspondence Sc! 


Springfield, Mass. 











ou can learn how to give yi 





131 ffs St soy Mass. 
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le “ RKO 
HOPPERS: G BUYERS "GUIDE 
. Annuities | Gifts & Novelties 


THE STEADY DECLINE IN INCOME RETURN 
on first class securities has induced many 
investors to buy annuities. Annuities provide 
a larger income than other conservative 
investments with equal safety and give ease of 
mind. Full informe ation furnished by F. J. Hopson, 
401 Graybar Building, New York City, rep- 
resenting principal life insurance companies 





Antiques 


AMERICAN & ENGLISH furniture, china & silver. 
Authentic specimens. A supe rb collection representing 
30 years of untiring g effort. Shown in a_well appointed | 
home. Weilens, 430 E. 57th St., N. Y. Plaza 3107 | 


Arts @ Crafts | 


AMERICAN INDIANJEWELRY :Authenticcollection 
of aah Indian pieces. Silver'& turquoise rings, brace- 
lets, neckl & wampum. Reasonably priced. Hazel 
aricews Cc attell, 43 Washington Sq., N. Y. Spring 0216 


Auction Bridge 


SHEPARD’S STUDIO, INC., 34 E. 50th St., N.Y. 
College of Auction Bridge. Expert personal instruc- 
tion, individuals or classes, beginners or advanced 
players. Special course by mail. Tel. Plaza 4188 
ELIZABETH B. BANFIELD, Lessons in Auction 
Bridge. Individual or class lessons. Special course 
by mail $5.00. Elizabeth B. Banfield, West 72nd 
Street, New York City. Tel. Endicott 2677 


WYNNE FERGUSON teaches Auction and Contract 
bridge. Private lessons. Special teachers course. 
Practical games every afternoon and evening. 55 
East 60th Street, N. Y. C. Tel. Regent 5890 | 
MURIEL PARKER STUDIOS, 8 E. 48th St., N.Y. 

Contract & auction bridge taught scientific ally. 
Simplified method for beginners. (Duplicate bridge 

every Wednesday evening.) Tel. Murray Hill 4019 
DAVID H. VAN DANN—520 West 110th Street, 
New York City. Lessons in Auction and Con- 
tract Bridge. Individual or Class lessons. Sid- 
ney S. Lenz system, Telephone Academy 1748 


Bags 
Ladies’ Hand Bags. Exclusive Models Made to Order 
in Aubusson tapestry, Needlepoint, Petit-Point & 
Beaded bags. Rec overings a spec. Send for catalog. 
Wm. Nibur, 2432 B’way—437 & 669 Mad. Ave., N. Y 











Beauty Culture 


MME. JULIAN’S HAIR DESTROYER eradicates 
all “eg hair (with follicle). No elec- 
tricity or son. Established 1869. Address 
Mme. Julian, P34 West 5lst Street, New York City 
MASCARILLO for beautifying Eyebrows & Eye- 
lashes (not a dye), 9 shades. Send 10c for samples 
of Exora Rouge, Cream, Powder & Mascarillo. 
Charles G. Meyer, 11 East 12th Street, New York 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR, Facial Blemishes, Warts, 
successfully removed. Consultation without obliga~ 
tion, Edith W. May, Electrolysis Specialist, Phy- 
sician’s ref. 575 West End Ave., N. ¥. Sch. 2994 


Books 


“GOPAL THE JESTER’—A Hindu Romance in a 
lighter vein. Privately printed. Limited edition. Il- 
lustrated. De Luxe Binding $12.50. Hand illuminated 
Copy $25. Martin's Book Shop, 64W. 5lst 8t., N. Y. C. 


Children’s Books 


HARPER’S BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ BOOKSHOP, 
460 Park Avenue, New York City. Books of all 
publishers for Boys and Girls of all ages. Write for 
Catalogue. Twenty-five cents. Telephone Regent 0902 


Christmas Cards 


PERSONAL ENGRAVED CHRISTMAS CARDS 
exclusive designs, magnificent assortment, ge NOL Ke, 
anywhere. Send for samples at once. eth 

Waddey Company, 3 South 11th St., Richmond, 

WANTED: Orig designs for a high class en- 
graved personal greeting card line. Two, three or four 
colors on faney stocks. We will provide stocks if 
necessary. C. C. Gill Engraving Co., Denver, Colo. 








Cleaning & Dyeing 
KNICKERBOCKER Cleaning and Dyeing Company, 
High class cleaners and dyers. Main office 402 East 
3ist Street, New York City. Branch offices in New 
York, New Rochelle, Greenwich and White Plains 


Delicacies 


ENGLISH HOME- me pa FRUIT CAKE—also 
Plum Puddings. 14%—3 5 Ibs.—attractively 
packed in Metal Contehnets. $1.25 per Ib. 
complete. Maccracken Fruit Cake, Lancaster, Ohio 
PURE VERMONT MAPLE CREAM. Plain $1.00 
per lb. Butternut $1.25 per Ib. parcel post paid. 
Also finest maple sugar and syrup obtainable. 
Bushwillie Farm—-Rutland, R. F. D. Vermont 





Fancy Dress & Costumes 


BROOKS, 143 W. 40St. (opp. Met. Opera House) N.Y. 
who costume practically every Broadway show, have 
20,000 of the world’s most beautiful costumes avail- 
able for hire, Costumes sent anywhere. Tel. 5580 Penn, 


Fire Arms @& Ammunition 


IMPORTED & AMERICAN Arms & Ammunition. 
Inspect largest stock in America of fine Guns, 
Trap, Side Arms, ‘Target and Air Pistols 
or send 25 cents _in stamps for complete 128 
Page catalogue Highest grade gun repairing. 
Our repair department can supply parts for 
all arms listed in this catalogue. A. F. 
Stoeger, Inc., 509—Sth Ave. (near 42nd St.), N. ¥. 


Flesh Reducing 


DR. SAVAGE’S EXERCISE INSTITUTE offers 
quick, wonderful results for those over or under weight 
with latest scientific equipment for reducing ana | de- 





Velopment, Dr. Savage, 253 Madison Ave., N 


UNUSUAL GIFTS—Modernistic art objects of 
great variety. Write for new catalogue now being 
prepared. Rena Rosenthal, 520 Madison Avenue 
(near 53rd Street) New York City, New York 


AFTER-DINNER GOLF—A fascinating game of 
skill. Holland’s Indoor Golf Game with bunkers, 
traps & 9 holes. Card table size. $3.50. Booklet. Whole- 
sele discounts. Wunderlich, 799 Broadway, N. Cc. 


CHRISTMAS SPECIALTIES—Wild Beach Plum 
Jelly $3.00 dozen. Pure Bayberry 7 inch Candles 
50 cents a pair. Cold Cream made with Bay- 
berry. Bayberry Candle Place, North Truro, Mass. 
HAND-WOVEN BABY BLANKETS of softest wool; 
beautiful weaves in Celicate shades of pink, blue & 
white. Do not shrink. In bright Elfin Gift Boxes— 
$4.50. Means Weave Shop, 10 Howe St., Lowell, Mass. 
PLAYING CARDS WITH MONOGRAMS. Latest 
designs in Congress Gilt Edge — Cards. 2 
packs in attractive case, prep’d $3.5 single pack 
$2. Samples. Bauer Press, Box 466, Sorineneld. 0. 


Hair & Scalp Specialists 


ANNA S. BURKE—Hair & Scalp Specialist. Over 
20 yrs. on 5th Ave, Effective Swedish Treatment. 
Beneficial for headaches and over-wrought nerves. 
522 Sth Ave., at 44th St., N.Y. Tel. Vanderbilt 2536 


Hairdressing Establishments 


J. SCHAEFFER, over 10 years New York’s leading 
Permanent Wave Specialist. All Methods. Becoming 


| individual effects. Mr. Schaeffer supervises all work. 


J. Schaeffer, Inc., 590-5th Ave., at 48th, N.Y. Bry. 7615 


Jewelry 


TRABERT and HOEFFER, INCORPORATED— 
Jewels. Brokers and Authorized Appraisers. Jewelry 
purchased from estates and private parties. Suite 506, 
Guaranty Trust Bldg., 522-5th Ave, N. Y. C. 


DIAMONDS, JEWELRY and SILVER BOUGHT. 
Estates appraised. References gladly given. Henry 
Meyer, 527-5th Avenue, South East Corner 44th 
Street, New York. Telephone Vanderbilt 0934 


CHINESE JADE JEWELRY. Manufacturers and 
importers of Hand-carved Chinese and Semi-precious 
Costume Jewelry of every description. ic Art 
Jewelry Co., Inc., 22 West 48th St., ES: & 


Materials 


HARRIS TWEED. Direct from makers. Very 
high-class sporting material. Dress and _ suit 
lengths hy mail. Postage paid. Samples 
free. Newall, 470 Stornoway, Scotland 


Name Tapes 


CASH’S WOVEN NAMES for marking clothing, 
household & hotel linens, etc. Write for styles and 
prices. J. & J. Cash, Inc., 18th St., So. Norwalk, 
Conn., Belleville, Ont., Los Angeles, California 





Oriental Rugs 


BASMAJIAN & DEMIRJIAN, Inc. (Est. 1900), 
carry a large stock of antique rugs. Also buy, sell, 
or exchange rugs. Expert service in cleaning, wash- 
ing & storing. 47 W. 46 St., N. Bry. 5101 


Personal Service 
EXPERIENCE HAS TAUGHT ME that certain 


shops excel in certain lines. I buy everything. I shop 
for or with you Gratis. Booklet. Marion Prince 
Weigle, 306 W. 99th St., N. Y. Riverside 9132 


Prints 


FOR DECORATING boxes, lampshades, ete. 5 4/6” 
huntings $1. 5 4/6 dogs 210/15 huntings $1. 210/ 
15 dogs $1, 58/11 saath Boudoir $1. 10 4/6 Boudoir 
$1. Prepaid. Catalog. Baruch Prints, 55 W. 45th, 


Shoes Repaired 


DEY—Rebuilds, Restores, & Relasts your worn 
shoes to look & feel like new. Not nailed or stitched, 
but reclaimed by awonderfully successful Continent ul 
process. T. O. Dey, 1472 (42nd St. ) Broadway, N.Y.C 


Shopping Commissions 


EDITH V. STOVEL of the Associated Purchasing 
Agents, New York, shops for or with you in lead- 
ing stores without charge, Free Shoppers’ Maga- 
zine, 366 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. Wisconsin 3288 


YOUR SHOPPING made easier. We know merchan- 
dise, styles and economical ways to buy. Send for 
The Shopper. Spanish clientele invited. Mrs. Lewis 
Middleton, 366-5th Ave., N. Y. Wise. 1683 


“BEAUTIFUL THINGS 1! SEE’’—Write for Free 
Pamphlet with list of bargains. Shops free for or 
with you saving time and money. Address 
Helen L. Richards, 452-5th Avenue, New York 


Social Culture 


SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS overcome. Personality de- 
veloped. Social coaching. Conversation-wit-repar- 
tee. Personally or by mail. Est. 16 yrs. Mlle. Louise, 
Park Central, 56th St. & 7th Ave. Circle 8000 N. Y. 


Wearing Apparel Bought 


MME. NAFTAL. Bryant 0670: highest cash value 
for fine misfit or slightly used evening & street 
frocks, furs, diamonds, silverware, rugs, high grade 
furniture, antiques, art objects. 69 W. 45th St.,N. Y. 


Wedding Stationery 


ENGRAVED Wedding Invitations & Announce- 
ments. Everett Waddey Co. has for a generation in- 
sured highest quality at reasonable prices. Del. Book 
Wedding Etiquette free. 3 S, 11 St., Richmond, Va. 
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Well-Dressed Men 


and Their Hats 


HERE is a marked trend toward formality in hats evidenced. 

One of the newest hats, St. Moritz, shown above, is par- 
ticularly appropriate for town wear. Its deep rolled brim and 
high crown is a simulation of the headwear of the Tyrolian Alps. 
It is dignified and formal, yet has an air of jauntiness that is so 
evident i in the clothes of correctly dressed 
men. Newshades are cocoanut and hedge. 


Another hat that should be in the 
wardrobe of every well-dressed man is 
the new Kent derby. Its brim is medium 
in width and inclined toward flatness— 
the crown is full 





KENT 
. . . correct for town and business wear. 


For informal occasions or week-ends in the country Piccadilly 
Circus is still the reigning favorite. It is 
as British as Kensington Gardens and 
quite as refreshing. It has an unusually 
narrow brim that is generally worn 
turned down, and comes in a wide range 
of colors—dew, pearl, cherry, and a host 
of other shades. 





PICCADILLY 
CIRCUS 


The new Tyrolian Homburg is another 
model that is inspired by the headwear 
worn in the Alps. It has a narrow brim, 
curled sharply. The edges are bound. 
It is as formal as an Ambassador and 
every bit as impressive. 


Flanul Felt is made of fine quality 
hatter’s fur—a new pliable soft construc- 
tion. $7 to $20. The Hodshon Company, 
620 Fifth Avenue, New York. Exclusive 
Manufacturers of Sunfast Hats and 
Flanul Felt Hats, 


PFlanmnwFk # ete 


B. ALTMAN & CO., FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


and exclusive shops throughout the country 





TYROLIAN 
HOMBURG 


IHU 
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Samoyede Punpies of 
Size and Soundness, 
true sled dog build, 
we breed from solid 
mature stock aiming 
at the maximum iy 
beauty and brains, 
Several famous show 
strains represented. 

LAIKA KENNELS 
(reg.) Upswictt, Mass, 











Scottish Terrier Puppies 


Whelped Aug. 31st 
Sired by imported champion Ardlui Alert 
from an English bred (Albourne) prize win- 
ning bitch. Alert is the finest Scottie in 
the country today, A bargain at 
Females $50, Males $60 
H. M. Bringhurst, Box 453, Canton, Ohio 


CHOW CHOWs| 


Two lovable blue puppies four 
and six months old from our 
best breeding and show stock. 
Fine selection of growing mae 
trons of championship lineage, 
Waving Willows Kennels 
William F. Thompson 
Durie Avenue, Closter, N. J, 
P. 0. Box 7! Phone Closter 572 





The ancient breed of proven superiority 
—bred not for years but for centuries. 


The Russian Wolfhound has always | 
been the choice of the Russian nobility 
for his supremacy in the field and 
devoted disposition. 











Vattey Farm KENNELS 


Telephone 1372 STAMFORD, CONN. 








Specific questions on dog subjects 
will gladly be answered by The 
Dog Directory of Vanity Fair. 




















WIRE HAIRED 
FOX TERRIERS au 


Well-bred young- 
sters with that in- 
imitable _ trappy 
style 
Boulderbrook Farm 
Mr. and Mrs 
Charles E. Cox, Jr. 
Route J, Box 65 
Indianapolis, Indiana 





THE GREATEST KENNEL OF 


SCHNAUZERS IN AMERICA 
Miniatures and 
Middle Size 







The correct type 
and size. Very best 
blood lines of the 
breed. Puppies from 
these matings. Young 
bitches in whelp or 
























































stud dogs. 
AT STUD GREAT DANES NE’ 
German Sieger Champion 1927 te Vv. D. | = : 
Blumenwiese of Hitofa. A. K. C. 648205 H Young Great Danes, bred from promi- 
Champion Hitofa Ost V. edinendides nent show dogs and likely to be winners 
. K. C. 470530 themselves, for sale. Prices start at $300, 9 
Miniature Schnauzer Champion Don V. soe @) 
Dornbusch of Hitofa A. K. C, 551065. EASTBURNE KENNELS Moll 
HILL-TOP FARM KENNELS Telephone 4088-R afar, 
Frank SPIEKERMAN, Proprietor aun é - ~ 258 Pennsyivania Ave., Freeport, L. 1., N. Y. min 
BOX V 392 GREENWICH, CONN. they 
ticke 
. . ~ knou 
. E’S all of that. And splendid as a Rodin sculpture, too... 
SCOTTISH TERRIERS a study in massive grace behind which glows a courage : a 
° as high as ever the old Vikings had. No wonder he is known If you lan to build medi 
Fine Young Stock . ‘ é “tases cere ibd 
Read Deli N the world over as the Great Dane! A 
PLLY e “1: : ° . : inco 
eady for Delivery Now And his nobility is a bit contagious, too. His steady eyes of t 
Prices Reasonable tell you clearly that he expects a lot of poise if you're to House & Garden has oe 
LOGANBRAE KENNELS / boss him. No blandishments... no cajoling for. him! He likes recently published . Hot 
RUTLAND, VERMONT {| | plain talk and common sense, and you just can’t help feeling, Pag 
for his sake, as though you’d just bought the United States collection of the love- a 
| and had your eye on the British Empire. ; ee 
Scottish Terriers But if you don’t want to specialize on super-dignity, maybe liest houses, that ap’ 
Wire-Haired Fox Terriers you'd prefer something smaller with a sense of humor. An i : 
Sealyham Terriers Trish Terrier, perhaps, red-haired and devil-may-care, or a peared in the last five 
comm cep ppm pr | heed dour, quizzical, tremendously popular Scottie. As a matter of years of the magazine. 
Sonn Devens sn atyiieh Shap Soe eee fact, believe it or not, there are more than seventy different 
MRS. EMMA G. HUNTER official breeds from which you can choose to fill that empty 
: a ntiaiia ie little chink in existence which every human has who doesn’t z 
, z House & Garden’s 
Lansdowne 1074 PRIMOS, Del. Co., Pa. own a dog. 
Where are they all? Well, some are right here on the east 
ides of thi : Second Book of Houses 


and west sides of this column. These are the first places to 


look, naturally. Should it happen that your particular chink- 
ree og 00 filler isn’t there. we know where to find him. That’s our job— has 192 pages, 600 il- 


helping to find dogs that fit. 


by noted specialist. ‘Tells lustrations .. . a wealth 
i It’s so very simple: write to the advertiser i : 
secre gaaaaae and say Vanity Fair told you about him, or of material that is all 
KEEP HIM HEALTHY write to us and let us tell you where to go, , ‘ie 
How to put dog in condition, Either way, but don’t go on being dog-lesst practical, all beautiful. 


kill fleas, cure scratching 


mange, ‘dis temper. Gives = 
twenty-five famous The VANITY FAIR $4.20 postpaid 


Q-W DoG REMEDIES : 
dog owners: Mastrated. Matled tre, Do Director 
Q-W LABORATORIES Graybar Bldg., Lexington at 43d, New York House & Garven 


Dept. VF, Bound Brook, New Jersey GREENWICH CONNECTICUT 
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Last chance offer! 
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VANITY FAIR 


NOW 
1 year $3.50 
2 years 5.00 


after January 1, the regular price 


1 year $4.00 
2 years 8.00 
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NEW YORK . . . LONDON 


PARIS 
.« symbols of everything amusing, bizarre, hysteric! 
Moths by the thousand are drawn to them from 
afar, to be singed of their bank-rolls and peace of 
mind. When at last they stumble away, what have 
they really done! Seen half a dozen shows at $5 a 
ticket. Spent several dull dawns at the better- 
known and more stupid night clubs. Lived too ex- 
pensively at a middle-class hotel. Eaten 30 
mediocre dinners. With luck, met a few minor 
celebrities. Spent perhaps $2,500 for one month's 
incomplete entrée into only one of the gay capitals 
of the world. They go home wondering how thev 
have missed so much of the advertised glamour. 
How pathetic! How extravagant! How much better 
to spend $3.50 for a whole year’s intimacy with 
everything really amusing in all three capitals 
.. under the expert guidance of Vanity Fair! 


ACT NOW 


; | 
Sign coupon and save money = 


pmnoeet usiciingeiuaiga ibs) conumeuiastevaceateiits lansenabeniglteabeianan totes soudumeaeabieg cas : 
; ] ‘ 
tase istade nab taalanecceesae bev ‘ oe eben oP 





| ie month, Vanity Fair brings you news of all the 


or inting, sculpture, caric irl 
_ henbiiNiaa —* Renn: Seen CONTRIBUTORS TO 


sketches... opera and concert music... drama, musical VANITY FAIR 
RALPH BARTON 

MAX BEERBOHM 
HEYWOOD BROUN 
BRUNO FRANK 
GILBERT GABRIEL 
ANDRE GIDE 

LOUIS GOLDING 
PERCY HAMMOND 
WALTER LIPPMANN 
COMPTON MACKENZIE 
GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 
DOROTHY PARKER 
ARTHUR SCHNITZLER 
EDWARD STEICHEN 
DEEMS TAYLOR 
‘ALEXANDER WOOLLCOTT 
SHERWOOD ANDERSON 
THEODORE DREISER 
ALDOUS HUXLEY 
HAROLD NICHOLSON 
PAUL MORAND 
ERNEST NEWMAN 

W. 0. McGEEHAN 
MIGUEL COVARRUBIAS 
CLARENCE DARROW 
G. K. CHESTERTON 
FERENC MOLNAR 


comedy, movies .. . fiction, essays, reviews .. . inimitable 
fooling by the world’s wits . . . serious articles by the 
well-informed ... the great and the lovely, photographed 
... golf, bridge, tennis and other sports . . . women’s 
sports clothes, men’s fashions . . . the intellectual and 
artistic news of the three gay world capitals, London, 
Paris and New York. Its group of contributors are inter- 
nationally accepted as spokesmen for the aristocracy of 
taste and intelligence. Each has a large and distinguished 
following. Any issue of Vanity Fair commands attention 
through their able essays, sketches and criticism. 

People who are “in the know” enjoy Vanity Fair. 
Send in your cheque now, and give yourself the pleasure 
of its company before the price goes up. 


Vanity Farr, 
| Graybar Building, New York City. 


issues) of Vanity Fair beginning at once. 
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| 0 Enclosed find $5.00 for which send me TWO YEARS (24 


}- Enclosed find $3.50 for ONE YEAR (12 issues) of Vanity 
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ARIZONA 

Douglas 
Rancho Manzanita. Exclusive guest ranch. In 
Chiricahua Mountains. Golf. Hunting. Horseback. 


Tennis. Swimming. Mrs. E. E. Ainsworth, Owner. 


CALIFORNIA 


Hollywood 

Hollywood Plaza Hotel. 

ular and hospitable hotel in Hollywood. 
free descriptive booklet. 


La Jolla 


_ Casa De Manana. A distinctive hotel for discrim- 
inating people. Four hours from Los Angeles on 
San Diego Highway. 


The most convenient, pop- 
Write for 


Pasadena 
Huntington Hote! and Bungalows. Open all the 
year. me of America’s finest resort hotels, over- 
looking the San Gabriel Valiey. A Linnard Hotel. 
Vista del Arroyo Hotel and Bungalows, Located 
in the beautiful westerly residential section of 
Pasadena. Open all the year. 


Santa Barbara 

El Encanto Hotel. California’s most delightful 
hotel and bungalows. On the Riviera overlooking 
sea and mountains. Excellent cuisine. Golf. Riding. 

El Mirasol Hotel and Bungalows. “‘Most unique 
hotel in America’’. Offering quiet home atmosphere 
and privileges of golf and country clubs. 

Miramar Hotel and Bungalows. Situated on Pacific 
Ocean. Garden spot of California. Golf, Tennis, Rid- 
ing. Country Clubs. Exclusive residential section. 


COLORADO 


Brook Forest 
Brook Forest Inn. A Swiss Chalet in the Rockies, 
open all year, altitude 8000 ft. Riding horses. 
Edwin F. Welz, Mer. 


CONNECTICUT 
New London 
Light House Inn. Long Island Sound shore. Lux- 


urious estate. Golf, boat races, ocean fishing and 
bathing. Garage. Splendid roads. Historic region. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington 


Cariton Hotel. 16th at K Streets, N. W. The 
newest and most distinctive hotel in the Capital 
City. Rates moderate. 

Grace Dodge Hotel. A hotel distinctive for its 
charm and high standards of service. Located three 
blocks from the Capitol. Open to men and women. 

Hotel Powhatan. A refined hotel. Single rooms 
with bath $3.50 to $5.00; double $6.00 to $8.00. 
Free booklet and auto map on request. 

Wardman Park Hotel. Away from noise and con- 
gestion, convenient to down-town. Single rooms with 
bath $5.00; double rooms, bath $8.00. 

The Willard. ‘‘The Hotel of the Presidents”— 
convenient to everything worth while in the Nation’s 
Capital. Homelike atmosphere. Unexcelled cuisine. 


FLORIDA 


Daytona 


The Osceola-Gramatan and Cottages. The perfect 
winter home for persons of culture and _ refinement, 
adjoining the Daytona golf links. Excellent cuisine. 


Fort Myers 


Hotel Royal Palm. Opens Jan. 5. Garden spot 
of ‘“‘West Coast’’. Two 18-hole golf courses. Private 
swimming pool. Symphony Orch. J. L. Nelson, Mer. 


Miami Beach 


The Flamingo. Florida's best known hotel. Famed 


for its service, cuisine and unsurpassed location. 
Bungalows with hotel service. Opens January 1. 
Hotel Pancoast. Direct ocean front. Social ren- 


Ocean bathing, golf. 


Sprague, Mer. 


dezvous of America’s Riviera. 
J. A. Pancoast, Prop., L. B. 


St. Petersburg 
Hotel Soreno. On Tampa Bay. Modern. Fireproof. 
Each room with bath. Four golf courses. Exceptional 
music. Cuisine and service of the highest order. 


Tampa 
Mirasol Hotel. On beautiful Davis Islands—Tampa- 
in-the-Bay. Every attraction and refinement of the 
highest class Florida resort. Manager P. F. Brine. 
Palmerin Hotel. Davis Islands. Center of every 
Floridasport and pastime, wonderful trips, sightsee- 
ing, night life. Florida’s new & most unique resort. 


ILLINOIS 


Chicago 


314-328 S. Clark St. 
theatres, 
for Visitor's 


Atlantic Hotel. 
located. Near depots, 
Famed Café. Write 


Centrally 


shopping district. 
Guide No. 2. 


MAINE 
Bethel 
Bethel Inn. Noted for its individuality and per- 


fect appointments. The rates are reasonable. Nine- 
hole golf course on our own grounds. 


Portland 
Lafayette Hotel. A delightful tourist hotel where 


friends meet friends enroute, and enjoy excellent 
service at fair rates. European Plan. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston 
Hotel Bellevue. Particularly accessible, located 
near the State House and Boston Common. Room 


with running water $2.50 up. Room with bath $3.50 up. 

Charlesgate Hotel. One of Boston’s best hotels. 
In residential section overlooking Charles River & 
Parkway. 5 minutes to shopping & theatre districts. 

The Lenox and The Brunswick. Two famous Boston 
hotels offering the hospitality afforded only by 
faultless service. 

Hotel Puritan. On beautiful Commonwealth Ave- 
nue. Furnishings and comforts of a luxurious private 
home with hotel service of the highest type. 


Brookline (Boston) 

Hotel Beaconsfield. Homelike atmosphere. Con- 

venient to down-town Boston. Away from congestion 

&noise. Residentialsection. Rooms $3.50up. Garage. 
Northampton 

The Hotel Northampton. ‘‘A Wiggins Hotel” 

Fireproof. 125 rooms. European plan. Rate 


20 


and upward. On three principal highways. 


Springfield 
Hotel Worthy. Fireproof. 250 rooms. Near station 
and shopping district. Rooms with bath, $3.00 up. 
Dining room and cafeteria. James T. Brown, Prop. 


MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis 


The Curtis Hotel. Easily accessible to Minnesota’s 
beautiful lake region. 825 rooms, each with private 
bath. Write for descriptive folder. 


MISSOURI 


Kansas City 


Ambassador Hotel. Broadway at 36th Street. Kansas 
City’s finest new hotel. Permanent or transient. Suites, 
apartments, rooms. Center of social activities. 


St. Louis 


The Jefferson. ‘‘Where the world meets St. Louis”’. 
An hotel of International Repute. Famous Cuisine. 
New addition now under construction. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Hanover 
The Hanover Inn. At Dartmouth 
rooms, 60 baths, elevator. New 
Excels in all outdoor sports. 


NEW JERSEY 
Atlantic City 


The Breakers. Noted for its cuisine and comforts. 
One of the largest of the famous beachfront hotels, 
most fortunately situated near all attractions. 

Hotel Fredonia. A homelike European plan hotel. 
Not extravagant but comfortable in a most friendly 


a. 
$2. 2.56 
emeen 


College. 100 
fireproof addition. 


way. Tennessee Avenue just off the boardwalk. 
NEW MEXICO 
Santa Fe 


Hacienda de Los Cerros. An all-year resort, two 
miles from Santa Fe. Horseback riding, fishing, 
pack and camping trips. Motoring and tennis. 








NEW YORK 
Buffalo 


Hotel Lenox. The favorite of Buffalo society. Mod- 
ern, friendly, quiet, convenient. Excellent food. Three 
minutes tonew Peace Bridge. Write C. A. Miner, Pres. 


New York City 


8th St. 
Excellent French 


Hotel Brevoort. 5th Ave. at 
homelike. Large, spacious rooms. 
cuisine of world-wide fame. 

Eighteen Gramercy Park South. New residence 
hotel exclusively for women. Overlooking Park. 
Helpful service to out-of-town guests. Moderate rates. 

14 East 60th St. For the discerning resident or 
visitor. A perfect home, stressing location, furnish- 
ings, beauty and service. Room and bath $4.00 up. 

The Grosvenor. 35 Fifth Avenue. A conservative 
hosteiry of English origin serving the most exacting 
demands of the traveler. 

Hotel La Salle. Thirty East 60th Street. A dig- 
nified quiet place of residence for permanent and 
transient guests. Centrally located. 

Hotel St. James. 109 West Forty-fifth Street 
just off Broadway. A hotel of quiet dignity, much 
favored by women traveling without escort. 

The Madison. 15 East » on ae and Res- 
taurant. Quiet charm . . . + excellent 
cuisine. . recommend this hotel ry the ‘discriminating. 


The Waldorf Astoria. Most famous hotel in the 
world. No other hotel with a more _ resplendent 
record for entertaining distinguished guests. 


Syracuse 
Hotel Syracuse. Magnificent and new. Radiates a 
spirit of quiet dignity and repose. Every metropoli- 
tan convenience. 600 outside rooms, each with bath. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Asheville 


Absolutely fireproof. Open all the 
Numerous scenic 


Grove Park Inn. 
Perfect comfort. 


year. attractions 
Golf, tennis, riding, fishing, etc. Address Dept. C. 
Pinehurst 

Carolina Hotel. The Winter resort of outdoor 
America. 5 D. J. Ross courses. Unexcelled for golf, 
sports, social entertainment. Now open. 

New Holly Inn. In gorgeous surroundings. All 
Pinehurst’s famous facilities for sport at its dis- 


posal. Open December 20th. 
Berkshire Hotel. A delightful hotel for the fame 


ily, with reasonable rates and excellent cuisine. 
All outdoor sports. Opens early in February. 
OHIO 
Cincinnati 


Hotel Gibson. On Fountain Square. 1,000 rooms with 
bath. Beautiful Florentine Room, Roof Garden, Ball 
Room. Unexcelled cuisine. Wire reservations collect. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Bethlehem 


Hotel Bethichem. A new hotel, 
quiet in location. Luxuriously appointed, 
nished. Excellent cuisine. 


verbrook, Philadelphia 
Green Hill Farms. Radiates an air of quiet 
dignity and repose. All metropolian conveniences 
Formal gardens, golf. Therapeutic Department. 


convenient and 
well fur- 


Philadelphia 
Adelphia Hotel. Nearest everything. Roof Garden. 
Caters to families. Children half price in all 


restaurants. Every room with »ath $4 to $5 a person. 

The Bellevue-Stratford. Its popularity evidenced 
by the patronage of Native Philadelphians of all 
ages as well as visitors from all parts of the country. 








Snow - 


Hail 


When 





When the first snow flies, it is nice to know 
that you can say farewell to Winter even be- 
fore it comes. The sunny skies and warm blue 
waters of Bermuda. . 
nia... Hawaii... the tropics and the Orient 
are your refuge from the icy blasts. Make your 
choice, and let these pages be your guide to 
the right hotels . . . now and always. 


writing, it is a help- 
ful identification to mention 


VANITY FAIR 


- and Farewell 


. Florida. . . Califor- 








Quiet and 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Summerville 
The Carolina. A winter resort. Ideal climate, 3 
golf courses. Riding. Hunting. All outdoor sports, 
High class accommodations. Attractive surroundings, 


TEXAS 
San Antonio 
Gallagher Ranch. Picturesque, ideal climate, 
Comfortable quarters. Excellent food. Riding and 
all western recreations. Open all year. 
BERMUDA 
Hamilton 
Hotel Langton. Superb location; conservative, 


homelike atmosphere. Convenient for sports and rec. 
reations. Fresh water throughout. P. E. Wells, Mgr, 
Princess Hotel. Directly on the Harbor. Socially 
discriminating tlientele. All recreational features, 
Symphony Orchestra, Dancing, Concerts. 


Paget, West 


Hotel Inverurie. An ideal winter home for those 


desiring an atmosphere of refinement. Restricted 
clientele. Golf on our own course. 
ITALY 
Genoa 


Bristol Palace. Leading Hotel of the city. De 
Luxe accommodations to please the fastidious tray 
eler, Central location—convenient to everything, 

Hotel Savoy Majestic. Conveniently located. Op- 
posite central Station and near to Port. Air of quiet 
and refinement pervades throughout. 


Naples 
Excelsior Hotel. De Luxe. On the bay in the 
exclusive Santa Lucia residential district. A model 
of comfort and sumptuous furnishing. 


Rome 
Excelsior Hotel. De Luxe. The leading in Rome, 
Delightfully located in the Ludovisi quarter, elose 
to Pincio and Villa Borghese. 
. Grand Hotel et de Rome. De Luxe. An aristo 
cratic home in the exclusive centre of Rome 
Modern and comfortable. 


MEXICO 
Mexico City 
Hotel Regis. Central location. Caters especially 


to Americans. Rooms with private bath $3 to $15. 
Special weekly and monthly rates. 





Ne 


ai PRINCESS 
HOTEL 


m4 
| BERMUDA 
iw (Opens Mid-December) 


Unequalled location, di- 
pea} rectly on the Harbor. Select- 
ed clientele. All recreational 
features. Symphony Or- 
chestra, Dancing, Concerts. 
bY Booklet. 


P4| L. A. TWOROGER CO. 
Cable Address: Princess, Bermuda 
Special Holiday Rates 

2. until January 15th. 
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She Mayflower 


WASHINGTON’S FINEST HOTEL 


An institution in keeping with the beauty 
and grandeur of the Nation’s Capital 


Connecticut Avenue at L Street 














MEDITERRANEAN sa op 


ss “Transylvania” sailing Jan. 





A 25th cruise, 66 days, including Madeira, 
Canary Islands, Casablanca, Rabat, Capital 
Morocco, Spain, Algiers, Malta, Athens, Constan- 


tinople, 15 days Palestine and Egypt, Italy, Riviera, 
Cherbourg, (Paris). Includes hotels, guides, mo- 
tors, etc. 

Norway-Mediterranean, June 29, 1929; $600 uP 


FRANKC.CLARK, Times Bldg., N. Y- 
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w-cupped peaks guard vast golden-fruited orange groves in the smiling valleys below.—Paivtei by Orrin A, White, Paradens, Callfs 





































THIS WINTER 


Refresh vour body and mind under Souther? 
* no ° . j . 





California’s healing semi-tropte sunshine! 
VERY good reason your phy cian only a name, where flowers bloom got 
business associates and friends can geously, birds sing and oranges ripen 

find to draft vou for a Southern Cal a mile beneath w-capped peaks 

fornia vacation this wint will be All will prove new out here in pic 
answered one hundred per cent by bet iresque loveliness~ palms everywhere, 
health and a fresher mind when you qian, rardens, poinsettias, tr -berried 
return home next spring! Persuade vour pepper trees. Wide boulevat ls lead along 


calf “ome } nad whet winter i 1 7 ~ . 
elf to come to this land where wint he placid blue Pacific to Old Spanish 


Missions and every other interest spot. 


» 1 
Sixtv-live ¢ver-green gol Courses are 


within easy distance. A few hours south 
and vou'll be at San Diego; then, it’s but 
a brief motor trip to Tia Juana! South- 
ern California, because of its mild 
climate, is flying headquarters! 


And, the winter desert! Here may prove 
vour greatest thrill. Drive through 
Owens Valley in summer-like sunshine 
and see a blizzard batter itself against 
bleak Mt. Whitney (14,501 ft.), king of 
astounding Sierra peaks. Over a safe 
road lies Death Valley with oases of 
rare comfort. Palm Springs—a spot of 
joy in the silent desert waste is an 
casy and fascinating motor trip. 
Metropolis of the Pacific Coast, Los 
Angeles, offers all the thrills of a great, 
modern city gav hotels, theatres, cafes, 
shops. Los Angeles County is among the 
richest in natural resources, with agri- 
cultural products annually approxi- 
mating $95,000,000 and oil fields valued 
:¢ a billion dollars! 


Mail the coupon for ‘Southern Cali- 
fornia Through the Camera,’’ a new and 
auth:ntic photographic book that pictures 
the Southern California you will see 
winter and summer. It should be on your 
library table. Mail the coupon now! 


mSouthern 
Calitornia 


‘A TRIP ABROAD LN YOUR OWN AMERICA’ 
<< ve 


‘ear Club of Southern California, Dept. 11-U, 
ber of Commerce Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Please send me your free booklet ‘Southern California 





“hrough the Camera.’’ Also county booklets I have checked. 


[Los Angeles [San Bernardino [Ventura [Santa Barbara 
Los Angeles Sports [(JOrange [Riverside [(7San Diego 
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City Seatac i 





ORIENT - INDIA - AFRICA ° 
and the far places 











\ X THAT picture is your wanderlust painting this winter? 
Do you know how easily that picture can come to 
life through the world’s greatest travel system? 


JAPAN AND CHINA 

Does the flowered Orient fill your thoughts? Dainty geishas 
... and the sip of sacred saki. . . porcelain-like herons on 
Lake Biwa . . . the Battle of Fireflies at Ujii. Or, Peking’s 
gold-capped Temple of Heaven . . . Macao’s emotionless 
fan tan players. All through the Orient, Canadian Pacific 
agents are in every key city, always ready to arrange special 
entree and travel comfort. Take one of the great white 
Empresses from Vancouver or Victoria. Their ten-day 
leap is the Pacific’s fastest crossing . . . favored by Orient 
commuters and veteran visitors to the Far East. 


ON TO INDIA—ON YOUR OWN 
Or, that fascinating sojourn in India you always promised 
yourself... when you can actually see Shah Jehan’s Glass 
Palace in walled Agra. . . the Kolar gold fields in Mysore 
...or be neighbor to Mount Everest and Kinchinjunga in 
Darjeeling, smartest of the mountain resorts. With Cana- 
dian Pacific, you go everywhere, see everything, like a 
privileged visitor. Canadian Pacific is agent in North 
America for the State Railways of India. What better 
introduction to India’s absorbing out-of-the way places? 


SOUTH AMERICA-AFRICA . . . CRUISE OF CONTRASTS 


“A something new”! From Jamaica and Trinidad .. . down 
to Rio... . gay, Parisian Buenos Aires. Then, with a stop 
at lonely Tristan, crossing to Capetown .. . different 
world... South Africa! Zulu war dancers . . . Kimberley’s 
diamond mines... . giraffe and wildebeest . . . Victoria Falls. 
Along the colorful East Coast... Zanzibar ... Mombasa. 
Ending with Egypt, the Mediterranean, Paris, London. 
104 days, on 1928’s newest marvel of tropic-sea comfort, 
S. S. Duchess of Atholl, 20,000 gross tons. From New 
York, Jan. 22. From $1500. 


ROUND-THE-WORLD CRUISE 
133 days on the dreamship of cruises, S. S. Empress of 
Australia. From New York, Dec 1... As low as $1900. 


SHORTER CRUISES 
Mediterranean Cruise, from New York, Feb. 4, Empress 
of Scotland. West Indies Cruises, from New York, Dec. 22, 
Jan. 10, Feb. 11, Duchess of Bedford (new). All with one 
management, ship and shore, by Canadian Pacific. 
Books of all Cruises and Services... containing pictures, maps, 
itineraries, descriptions . . . from your own agent or— 


Arttanta: Suite 1017 Healey Building. Boston: 405 Boylston Street. BuFFALO: 160 Pearl Street. Cutcaco: 71 East Jackson Boulevard. Cincinnatt: 201 Dixie Terminal Building. CLEVELAND: 1010 Chester Avenue. 
Derrorr: 1231 Washington Boulevard. Inpianapouis: Merchants Bank Building. Kansas Crry: 723 Walnut Street. Los ANcELes: 621 So. Grand Avenue. Minneapouis: 611 Second Avenue So. New York: 
Madison Avenue at 44th Street. Omana: 727 Woodmen of World Bldg. Puttapetrnia: Locust Street at 15th. Prrrspurcu: 338 Sixth Ave. Porttanp: 55 Third St. San Francisco: 675 Market St. St. Louts: 
412 Locust St. SeatrLe: 1320 Fourth Avenue. Tacoma: 1113 Pacific Avenue. WasHincToN: 905 15th St., N. W. In Canapa: Catcary: C.P.R. Station. Montreat: 201 St. James St. West. Netson: Baker and Ward. 
Nortu Bay: 87 Main West. Orrawa: 83 Sparks Street. Quesec: Palais Station. Saint Joun: 40 King St. Toronto: C.P.R. Bldg., King & Yonge. Vancouver: C.P.R. Station. WinniPeG: Main St. and Portage Ave. 











Empress Liners TO Europe AND Orient . . CRUISES . 


Canadian Pacific 


; Worlds Greatest “Travel System 
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* Only along the East Coast of Florida does the Gulf Stream » 3 
weave its magic spell....a Springtime land for Winter days ] 
Be ....sunshine....flowers....warmth.... <x 
4 
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vinter? rf. 
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lown 
stop 
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yasa, 
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fort, 
New 
s of - P ] 
ct Where Shadows Play Through Dancing Palms 
South... . and even farther south....to the Golf on perfect fairways....tennis.... 
pe Gulf Stream and the Florida East Coast) = aicwacicor, polo....bridle paths .... motor routes 
22, ....Ponce deLeon’slandofeternal youth. jm O°" along the Coast.... bathing at sum- 
™ ....follow the highway of the Florida mer temperature when winter grips 
East Coast Railway....smoothly behind the North.... dancing beneath the 
ips, big oil burning locomotives .... cinder- palms....yachting in sheltered bays or 
= less and dustless to Palm Beach, Miami, . 4 open sea.... Sailfish or tarpon....and 
er St. Augustine ....the American Riviera. i the famed hotels of the Flagler System. 
aa Less than thirty hours from New York .... forty from Chicago 
at ....0n limited through trains....for information write.... 
: FLORIDA EAST COAST 
Railway and Hotel Companies 
(Flagler System) 
' Operating the following hotels (American Plan) 
ap. aoe de Leon . - ye mane . wae Sees —_ rer | 
Genet Of uh Meme; Re agmmine, Repl Relackas Pil Bot Li) 2 Weensish Sect 
St. Augustine, Fla. Long Key FishingCamp,LongKey Casa Marina . . Key West4 ” New York City 
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San Francisco 
“Bagdad of the West” 
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“The Salad Bowl,” a distinctive feature of Southern Pacific dining cars 


Sunset 
_imited 


New Orleans— Los An geles — San Francisco 


Crisp, savory salad—as many servings as you 
wish — deftly lifted from the big Salad Bowl to 
sparkling china. . . dining cars restocked daily 
with freshest produce of the countryside ...and 
through the car window, clicking past, the 
fascinating panorama of South or West. On to 
California! 

Only Southern Pacific offers choice of four 
routes to California. Stop over anywhere. Go 
one way, return another, on the fast, fine “Sun- 

t Limited”, “Golden State Limited”, “San 
Overland Limited”, or “Cascade” a 


yearn 


inC 


—QO. HENRY 
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invest Th 

HE shops and bazaarsof San scenes that have brought you ob 
Francisco speak straight to miles to know: bits of old China, ieee i 
feminine hearts. The little marts ships at dockfromallthesea lanes, mote frol 


and bookstalls of piquant person- 
ality; the open-air flower stands 
offering violets, chrysanthemums 
and daffodils in midwinter; the 
smart shopping throngs; the sym- 
phonies and studios; the general 
vivacity, and the exhilarating air 
that is “nature’s own rouge” — 
these speak an irresistible lan- 
guage. 


Visit San Francisco! Dismiss 
snow and sleet from your consid- 
eration. The winter climate at San 
Francisco averages 51 degrees— 
only 6 degrees lower than sum- 
mer’s average. Golf, dance, roam, 
telax. Take time to know this city, 
its cosmopolitanism, its romance. 
Gaze from its hills across the blue 
Bay to purple mountains; hear the 
voices of its past, the music of its 
streets. And though its great 
hotels, vivid cafes and radiant 
thoroughfares are pulsing with 
activity, remember that in a hun- 
dred byways and corners are 


SAN FRANCISCO 






Naples in sharp focus at Fisher- 
men’s Wharf, golf courses that 
hang out over tle edge of the Pa- 
cific, garden suburbs with new 
standards of gracious living, and 
—buta few hours afield— Monte- 
trey Bay region’s beaches and 
varied outdoor sports, the Red- 
wood Empire’s age-old giant 
groves, the old Spanish Missions, 
and Yosemite Valley accessible all 
the year. 


Excellent public schools and fifty 
private academies in and near San 
Francisco will care for the young 
people. With San Francisco as a 
base, all California, Hawaii and the 
Orient may well be your winter 
playground. 


All railroad and steamship 
tickets via San Francisco allow a 
ten days’ stopover at this city by 
the Golden Gate. 

Let us send you a sumptuous 
32-page view book with San Fran- 
cisco’s compliments. 


ORNIA 


“Where li ife is better” 






Southern Pacific’ ~ 


illustrated book on Se 
me Peau tes SAN FRANCISCO ve life i 

reas But. tes s bette! 

will be sent to you, 
without charge, by 
Californians Inc., a 
public organization 


CALIFORNIANS INC. 
Dept. 1811, 703 Market Street, 
San Francisco. 
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Please write your address and name below, tear off and 
mail it toE.W. Capp, trafic manager, 310S. Michigan 
Boulevard, Chicago, for free, interesting book with : é 
4 H : “ » See th with nothing to sell. 
illustrations and animated maps, ‘‘How Best to See the Mena a ; arene ‘ 
° . ” en or your copy , 
Pacific Coast”. pen Yok 
Address - 


Send me the free book “SAN FRANCISCO” 
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MAHER OF CLESANEE 


CENTER OF THOUGHT ff 
Sp a 
FOR THE CIVILIZED WORLD OF 





France is like falling in love ... you aren’t 
grown up till you’ve done it ... and you’re never 
happy afterward, away from its magic light. ~ 
France is an education ...that makes history 
come alive like a thrilling, gorgeous play. ~~ 
France is a holiday of the spirit. co» France is a 
course in savoir y 2 ve chic, the international 
viewpoint on life. This atmosphere begins in 
New York... if you cross“the longest gangplank 
in the world”to the white decks of the France?’ 

































: D: EP-CUSHIONED chairs, 
panelled walls and an open fire-place 
invest ‘The ROOSEVELT library with 





u the gracious charm of a Mayfair ; “Paris” or the “Ile de France”. Fastest ser- 
‘ ee - Peni ng j vice to Plymouth, England, then Le Havre de 
, mote from the roar of Manbattan. 3 Paris, a covered pier, a boat-train ... three 


hours, Paris. . .overnight the Riviera...one day 


en 


across the Mediterranean ... North Africa of 
. - palm-feathered oases and forty-one luxurious 
J : *Transat” hotels. 
canvas by Monet s 
; rn 4 Three Mediterranean Cruises by the “FRANCE” 
l —a prelude by Rachmaninoff—a word- z Jan. 3rd, Feb. 7th and March 14th 


picture of such magic beauty as ‘‘The $ oe rench x . 


, Tempest’ —accomplishments so artistic 
that they brook no comparison... In its 
more modest field The ROOSEVELT, 
too, has achieved a great distinction in 
the dispensing of hospitality—an order 
of service which the travel-wise tell us 
stands entirely alone. 


Information from any authorized French Line Agent 
or write direct to 19 State Street, New York City 








> > > 


Connected by private passage with Grand Central 
and the subways. . Complete Travel and Steamship 
Bureau . **Teddy Bear Cave,’’ a supervised play- 
room for children of guests. . . Guest tickets to 
nearby Golf Clubs ‘ Special garage facilities. 


The ROOSEVELT ORCHESTRA ia the GRILL 


fg) THE ROOSEVELT 


MADISON AVENUE at 45th Street © NEW YORK 
Epwarp Cuinton Focc— Managing Director 
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VANITY FAIR 
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Make your plans now to enjoy 
your most Delightful Vacation on the 


GULF COAST 


Here is a winter holiday land of greatest scenic 
beauty and historic interest---here trees and flow- 
ers and sunshine and a mild, but invigorating, 
temperature beckon you from the snow and ice 
of northern climates and promise you a winter rest 
of unequalled attractiveness, interest, and charm. 


Ride horseback or motor along the shores of the Gulf 
and under thousand-year-old moss-hung oaks; play golf on 
perfect championship courses; sail or use a speed boat out to 
the pirate islands where old forts and buried treasures were 
located; play tennis; swim in a glass-enclosed swimming 
pool; bask in the sunshine; drink in the ozone and LIVE 
for a few weeks of mid-winter rest. 

Any type of hotel accommodation you want, from the 
inexpensive room to the most elaborate suite, and all at 
pleasingly moderate prices. 

Here’s one of the legends you will hear along the Gulf 
Coast and you can actually see “The Ring in the Oaks”: 


“An Indian princess was wooed by a warrior of lower 
caste. Her chieftain father refused his consent to their 
marriage with the remark that never till the oaks grew in 
tings would his daughter marry 
this lover. At Biloxi you’ll see a 
giant oak, centuries old, grown in 
the form of a perfect ring. His- 
tory does not record whether or 
not the Indian chief relented.” 


Write today toR. D. Pusey, 
General Passenger Agent, 
Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad, Room 325-A, 9th 
& Broadway, Louisville, 
Ky., for complete informa- 
tion about the type of ac- 
commodation you require, 
as well as a booklet listing 
other attractive features of 
this land of no snow, no 
ice---just paradise. 
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When at sea the world is 
“at home” in the Aquitania! 


*Aquitanians” are discerning globetrotters, 
irresistibly drawn to that great ship by a 
common zest for travel comfort, travel 
luxury. 

To them it is a matter of necessity ... that 
extra spaciousness they find in Aquitania 
suites... those charming staterooms that 
have that welcoming air of the thoughtfully 
planned guest room... private bath, of course 
... the vivid personality, the tempting made- 
to-order dishes of the Aquitania’s “intimate” 
restaurant... in fact, all those high spots 
of elegance and extra service that proclaim 
so surely, “It’s Cunard.” 


TO FRANCE AND ENGLAND 


AQUITANIA ...... Nov. 14... Dee. 5 
MAURETANIA .... Nov. 7... Nov.28 
BERENGARIA ..... Nov.21... Dec. 14 


CUNARD 
LINE 





See Your Local Agent 


A NEW CUNARD SERVICE ... WEEKLY TO HAVANA 


CUNARD WINTER CRUISES... MEDITERRANEAN ... WEST INDIES 
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SanAngelo Castle 
” and Dome of St.Peters, 
Rome. 





Grand Caral, 
enice 


In All the World No Trip ike This! 
TANR'S oZecemel 
& 
Medilerranean 


62 glorious days ... mysterious Egypt... sacred Palestine... ancient 
Greece... gorgeous Italy... romantic Spain.. . enchanting North Africa 
. «. primitive Dalmatian Coast. . . bewitching Turkey . .. and the most 
comprehensive itinerary of strange cities bordering this historic sea. 


The romance... the charming social life ... dances .. gay car- if 
nivals ... smart country club atmosphere and comfort on a ship built a Hse Sac Saie 
for cruising... far famed cuisine ... service par excellence . . . most j a 

efficient staff to entertain and guide you. . . 53 years experience. . all 
combine to make this a most attractive and thrilling adventure. 


[ Exclusively Chartered Palatial S.S."SCYTHIA” 1 


The Casino, Monte Carlo, Monaco. 


















Citadel Gates and Mosque, 
Cairo, Egypt. 














Cunard Line’s finest first-class cuisine and service 
Membership limited to 390 guests—half capacity 


SAILING FROM NEW YORK, JAN. 29 


Mosque of Omar, 


Jerusalem. 















W EST INDIES Free stop-cver in Europe, including return via S. S. ‘“Berengaria”’ of any Cunard steamer 
: ; Rates from $950, including shore excursions. Full particulars on request. 
18 Luxury Cruises 
Plate iis FRANK TOURIST CO. 
; *VEENDAM” 
ia! and 542 Fifth Ave., ®* 1875 New York 
“VOLENDAM” Philadelphia Chicago Boston San Francisco Los Angeles Alhambra, 
1529 Locust St. 175 No. Michigan Ave. 33 Devonshire St. 29 Geary St. 756So. Broadway Court of the Lions, 
Jan., Feb. and Mar. - 4 ranada 

















































Week-End ‘* ahie 
Cheerful Land of Sports 


Enjoy two days of golf Saturday and Sunday 
at Pinehurst, N. C. Be back again at your 
ofice Monday morning.* Did you know it 
could be done? Even those who have spoken of 
Pinehurst, N. C. in terms of affection for 30 
years sometimes fail to realize how close it has 
been brought by the new train schedule. 


The PLAZA, New York 


Fred Sterry John D. Owen 
President Manager 





















Take your family to Pinehurst. Visit them over 
the week-end and keep fit all Winter long. 
You'll find fresh joy in life with friendly sun- 
light streaming into the comfortable Carolina 
Hotel bedrooms and fragrant long-leafed pines 











The COPLEY-PLAZA nodding cheerfully outside the windows. Come 
leek. tae Sees ts to a land where sports and social activity are 
General Manager NEW York [i.e JSF] = Managing Director Boston at their best. 











mw 


i Sy 
Hotels of Distinction 
Unrivalled as to location. Distin- 


guished throughout the World for 
their appointments and service. 


For reservations or new illustrated booklet address General 
Office, Pinehurst, N. C. Carolina Hotel now open. At- 
tractive furnished cottages for rent at reasonable rates. 
*Leave N. Y. at 6:40 P. M. on through Putlmans. Arrive 
Pinehurst next morning. Returning leave Pinehurst in 
evening, arrive N. Y. 10:30 A. M. 


pinehurst 


NORTH CAROLINA 
America’s Premier Winter Resort 
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Two Winter Cruises to 
the Mediterranean, Holy 
Land and Egypt... An 
Interlude of Well-being 


S.S. Samaria... from New York, 
December 5th, 1928 ...43 days 
cruise to cities mellowing in a 
saffron sun... Jerusalem on 
Christmas morning...the magic 
necklace of Mediterranean 
ports... Gibraltar, Naples, 
Athens . . . Alexandria, Cairo 
and the Nile... Abandon the 
rigors of winter for asea as blue 
and shimmering as a flower in 
an Italian garden . . . Rates: 
New York to New York, $655 up. 
S. S. Mauretania... from New 
York, February 16th, 1929... 
For the fifth successive year 
the Mauretania makes this spe- 
cial trip to the world’s winter 
playgrounds ... The Riviera 
made more exciting by the new 
La Festa Club at Monte Carlo 
...Cairo at the height of the 
season... Madeira, Gibraltar, 
Algiers... Naples and Athens 
... [he Mauretania arrives tact- 
fully in the midst of the local 
season at every important port 
in the Mediterranean... Rates: 
New York to Naples, $275 up. 
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Stopover Where You Like 


On this Cruise Round the World 


Here istheonlyservice which 
enables you to go Round the 
World under a single manage- 
ment, with all the freedom of 
leisurely travel afforded by 
your own private cruise. 

You plan your own itinerary. 
At all 22 ports you have ample 
time for shopping, sightsee- 
ing and enjoying the strange 
customs. 

Other ports lead into coun- 
tries that you want to travel in 
extensively. Youstay overthere 
as long as you like. Then con- 
tinue on a similar ship in ac- 
commodations identical with 
those in which you started. 

Go Round the World on one 
ship in 110 days. Or take the 
full two years that your ticket 
permits. 

From Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, Honolulu, Yokohoma, 
Kobe, Shanghai and Hong 
Kong, there isa liner sailing 
every week. From Manila, Sing- 
apore, Penang, Colombo, Suez, 


COMPLETE INFORMATION 


Port Said, Alexandria, Naples, 
Genoa and Marseilles there is 
a Sailing every fortnight. 


Fares including your trans- 
portation Round the World, 
meals and accommodations 
aboard shipareas lowas $1000 
and $1250. 

Sail aboard a magnificent 
President Liner. Luxurious out- 
side rooms with beds, not 
berths. Broad decks, enclosed 
in glass. Beautifully appointed 
public rooms. Cuisine par ex- 
cellence. 


Fortnightly sailings from Se- 


attle for the Orient and Round 
the World. Fortnightly sailings 
from New York, forthe Orient 
and Round the World via 
Havana, Panama and Cali- 
fornia. 

Fortnightly sailings from 
Naples, Genoa and Marseilles 
for New York. 

Similar service from the 
Orient for Seattle, San Francis- 
co and Los Angeles. 


FROM ANY STEAMSHIP OR 


RAILROAD TICKET AGENT OR 


American Mail Line 











Dollar Steamship Line 


25 AND 32 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
604 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
210 SO. SIXTEENTH ST., PHILADELPHIA 
177 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 
110 SOUTH DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
514 Ww. SIXTH ST., LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
ROBERT DOLLAR BLDG,, SAN FRANCISCO 





1005 CONNECTICUT N. W., WASHINGTON 
DIME BANK BUILDING, DETROIT 
UNION TRUST BLDG. ARCADE, CLEVELAND 
152 BROADWAY, PORTLAND, OREGON 
21 PIAZZA DEL POPOLO, ROME, ITALY 
11 BIS RUE SCRIBE, PARIS, FRANCE 
22 BILLITER STREET, E. C. 3, LONDON 
4TH AT UNIVERSITY, SEATTLE, WASH. 





are you going on a 


eee CRUISE? 
ge 


Snpaper’ — 


Ow stone steps, curved by 
centuries of slippered feet, 
stealing up out of the white. 
hot sun into the shadows... 
streets like tunnels, packed 
with secrets .. . bazaars that 
glimmer with silks and 
gilded leathers, perfume 
bottles, rugs . . . side-walk 
cafés where bearded sheiks 
sit and watch the invading 
Occident, marvelling that 
women can be so lovely, so 
unveiled, and men so blithe- 
ly unconscious of what the 
Prophet said about prohibi- 
tion . . . Beyond, the desert 
... Cities walled to the stars 
... the perilous joys of the 
oasis... sand... silence... 
sun, 

Africa’s just a part of it. The 
Riviera, dancing, playing for high 
stakes, a whirl of colour, clothes, 
jewels, intrigue. Italy, with grand 
opera loose in the streets and 
history sitting by you at breakfast. 
Spain, with a bullfight, antiques 
for a song, and all the other songs 
in a love-lorn world alive by 
moonlight. 

But maybe yours isn’t a Medi- 
terranean cruise. You're out to see 
the dizzy world go round from 
China back to France. Or—short 
of time, but long on cleverness— 
you dash for the West Indies, 
golden islands parked in a sap- 
phire sea. Or you’re off land-cruis- 
ing to California where they grow 
the biggest of everything from 
peaches to native sons... 


Scan the ads on these pages if 
your mind needs making up. 
Scan them anvhow—you might 
exchange a good plan for a 
better! 


. . . and when writing to ad- 
verlisers mention where you 
saw the advertisement ...- 
it is a helpful identification 
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Childrens’ Paradise “ 








Califomia 


HE Santa Fe will take you and your 
family there—swiftly in comfort 
and luxury. 

A fascinating pageant parades past 
Santa Fe train windows. Glistening 
peaks, abysmal chasms, Indian pueblos, 
romantic ruins. The Southwest is 
wrapped in mystery—Radiant with 
gorgeous beauty. 

Six Santa Fe trains leave Chicago 
and Kansas City every day for Cali- 
fornia. Fred Harvey dining service is 
the best in the transportation world— 


Grand Canyon National Park and 
the Indian-detour on your way— 


After California-Hawaii 


Mr. W. J. Black, Pass. Traf. Mgr., Santa Fe System Lines 
931 Railway Exchange, Chicago 
Am interested in winter trip to 















Please send detailed information and descriptive folders. 














OPENING NUMBER FOUR. 


those same exacting New Yorkers who spent summer 


. The Seaglade. For 


evenings on the Roof... a brilliant new locale for this 


winter’s féte-nights. Another fantastic Urban setting, 
a bower of the tropic seas, shimmering with emerald- 
gold and silver fin . . . another scene for the ebb 
and flow of Lopez dance-melodies . . . another back- 


ground for the established graciousness of the St. Regis. 


THE SEAGLADE... Luncheon... Dinner... Supper 


HOTEL ST. REGIS 


East 55th St., Cor. Fifth Ave... New York 
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A West Indies 
Cruise Is Either 
Cunard Or It Is 
Not Cunard ... 


If it is Cunard, you will 
have days and days of 


sea-going perfection .. . 


This year the first cruise 
sails December First... 
Every day on board will 
be a sun-drenched inter- 
lude between one fasci- 
nating port and the next 
.. - You can swing along 
the very Parisian Prado 
in Havana at midnight 
and still be in a tropic 
frame of amiability in 
the morning . . . State- 
rooms which you will 
not want to leave even 
in alluring Nassau... 
restaurants with Trans- 
atlantic secrets and the 
day’s yield of native 
dishes thrown in ...The 
Cunard way of “getting 
things done...” 





Three 16 day cruises 
$200 up 


Visiting ‘Port-au-Prince, Kingston, 
Colon, Havana, Nassau. 
Ss. S. FRANCONIA— 


From New York... 
Dec. 1 and Dec. 20, 1928. 


S. S. SCYTHIA— 
From New York... Jan. 7, 1929. 


Two 31 day cruises 
$300 up 

Visiting Nassau, Havana, Port-au- 

Prince, Kingeton, Cristobal, 

Curacao, La Guayra, Trinidad, 

Martinique, Barbados, San Juan, 

Bermuda. 


S. S. CALIFORNIA— 
From New York ... 
Jan. 19 and Feb. 23, 1929. 
Every Saturday to Havana by 
the Transatlantic Liner S. S. 
Caronia ... Every luxury of 
a great Cunarder ... From 


N.Y... Jan.5 to March 16,1929. 











For further information apply to 
your local agent 


CUNARD-ANCHOR 


West Indies Cruises 


P . x y Pe 




















... featuring the extras that 
make travelling to California 
a luxurious diversion ... 

a restful adventure 








LOS ANGELES LIMITED 


extra fare . « « 63 hours 


Service, speed, courtesy, cui- 
sine..you can take them for 
granted on the Los Angeles 
Limited. 


There is something more that 
attracts famous people, the 
knowing ones, to choose this 
train year after year. Maybe 
it’s an atmosphere of refine- 
ment and luxury, or the 
scenic grandeur along the 
smoothest roadbed in the 
world that calls them. 


To our many old patrons.. 
we await you eager to make 
your next journey even more 
enjoyable than the last. 


To all travellers to California 
.. take the Los Angeles Lim- 
ited and we predict that you 
too will become one of its 
many ardent admirers. 


Train features: Barber, valet, 
bath, maid, manicure. Ob- 
servation-club cars, dining 
cars serving meals that ap- 


peal, every class of standard 
Pullman car accommoda- 
tions. .all equipment of the 
most modern and desirable 
type. 63 hours en route; 
leaves Chicago at 8:10 p. m. 
daily; $10 extra fare. 


Seven other fine trains 

to California from Chicago 
and St. Louis 
Including the 63-hour extra 
fare San Francisco Overland 
Limited; Gold Coast Lim- 
ited; Continental Limited; 
Pacific Limited; Pacific Coast 
Limited. 


Here’s a new interesting 
inexpensive side trip— 
Death Valley, California 
See its magnificent, mysteri- 
ous grandeur, by comfort- 
able rail-motor-bus tours. 
Season starts about Novem- 


ber Ist. 


For booklets describing Cali- 
fornia, Death Valley and 
Union Pacific service: 


Address nearest representative or General Passenger Agent 
Dept. 254, at Omaha, Nebrask 


UNION PACIFIC 











SAN FRANCISCO 


GEARY at TAYLOR ST, 


Pleasing service, 
complete appointments 
and distinguished cuisine 
make it an ideal hotel for 

your visit 

to San Francisco 





540 rooms with bath 
Single, from $4 
Double, from $6 


® 


EL MIRASOL 








Santa Barbara 
known across the Continent 





CLRIZONA 








. VERY VARIETY 
5= 1 of OUTDOOR SPORT 


Picturesque, government-built 
Apache Trail Highway (above) pro- 
vides safe travel to the famous Roosevelt 
Dam, irrigating fertile Salt River Valley. 

Historic **Apache-land,’’ once the 
wild hunting grounds of dangerous old 
Geronimo—gloomy canyons, weird des- 
erts, orchards, ‘‘dude ranches,’” rivers, 
lakes, homes and gardens—all are linked 
by this fine paved highway. 

Phoenix, heart of the old West, calls 
you to blue sky and sunshine, flowers and 
song-birds in this Southern sportland! 
Gome now—Santa Fe or 
Southern Pacific, Winter 
rates and stop-overs, 


Phoenix 


+++ the mew 
winter playground 





















Phoenix-Arizona Club, Inc., 
19 E, Jefferson St., Phoenix, Arizona. 


Please send me free Phoenix picture book 843 


Name 











Address — et 
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Be A REACHCOMBER in = wali this winter— South Seas—from dress and | 
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ultra-modern comforts to the primitive ways of the 


LASSCO LINE From £05 Angeles 


ngs every Saturday over the delig htful Southern 
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route on Lassco luxury liners and popular cabin cruis- 


over smooth balmy seas on famous Matson shtiek. 





Fast de luxe steamers and popular one-class liners. 


also from Seattle. ees ee all 





ets. De luxe accommodations; also economy tours on 
all-expense tickets. Ask at any authorized agency or at 
offices of the Los Angeles Ste Te Company: 
730 South Broadway, Los Ange 505 Fifth 
Ave., New York; 140 South De: chon, Chicago; 
685 Market St., San Francisco; 217 East Broad- 





ps. See your travel agency or the 


Matson Line: 215 Market St., San Francisco; 
$35 Fifth Ave., New York; 140 So. Dearborn, 
Chicago; 510 W. Sixth St., Los Angeles; 814 


‘Second Ay €.,deattie; $2 





















For beautiful illustrated booklet in 
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The safety of the fully-enclosed 
an outstanding feature of the New Ford 
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rakes can be set alike simply by listening 
to the “‘clicks.”’ 

The emergency or parking brakes require 
little attention. However, should they need 

djustment, see your Ford dealer. 

He has been specially trained and equipped 
to take care of the new Ford and he will 
give you prompt, courteous and economi- 
cal service. 
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The little 


green hammock 


THE one in the Pullman 
berth. I’ve often wondered 
what it’s for. Now I’ve found 
out. It’s a great place for a 
flashlight and that’s where 
my Eveready rides on every 
trip I make. It’s there just 
to be handy in case anything 
should happen. I use it, too, 
to help find things in my bag, 
and for more light to dress 
and undress by. When you’re 
in a hurry, it’s a time-saver, 
if there ever was one. 


Get the flashlight habit 
when you travel. Here’s all 
you have to learn about it— 
keep your flashlight loaded 
with Eveready Batteries and 
it will come through on 
schedule with LIGHT. In- 
sist on Evereadys, in fact. 
That’s MY advice, 





Travel without 
baggage worries 








HE greatest worry 

on this score you 
can eliminate at very 
small cost. Cover your 
personal effects with 
Tourist Baggage In- 
bai surance and be safe- 
guarded. 


Not only when you trav- 
el! Throughout the year 

\ . you can enjoy this inex: 

% pensive protection on 
Hh personal effects, includ- 
ing loss by fire, accident 
or theft occurring any- 
where outside your home. 


Any North America 
Agent can give you this 
protection. The attached 
coupen will bring you 
complete information. 
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This Winter, cruise the 
Spanish Main—go down to 
the sea in the good ship 
Reliance, with her jolly 
band of Pleasure Pirates— 
sink dull care to the bot- 
tom of the briny deep—find 
health and happiness in 
the glorious Caribbean. 


S.S. RELIANCE 


sails from New York on 
Five Pleasure Pirate Pilgrimages 


Dec. 18 —16 days Jan. 5—16 days 
Jan. 24— 27 days Feb. 23 — 27 days 
Mar. 27 —16 days 


The luxurious RELIANCE is cruising again to the lovely 
islands of the West Indies and tropic Caribbean ports. 
Soon her sports deck and tennis court, her sunlit tiled 
— pool and Winter Garden, her lounges and 
decks and spacious cabins will resound with the shouts 
of gay buccaneers. Come along and let Winter rage be- 
hind you. Come along on the best vacation ever. 


Rates $200 up and $300 up. Write now for literature. 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
39 Broadway, New York 


Branches in Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis, San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, Montreal, Winnipeg or local tourist agents 



























QUALITY 
COMMANDS 
ATTENTION 


Your be proud to have a fine 8 Day Jaeger Swiss American 

Watch on your automobile. Your car needs this precise 

quality time-piece—not an out of date “clock”. Let a 

Jaeger expert fit one of these superior watches to your car. 
JAEGER WATCH COMPANY’ 





VAN wee Owen 


36 WEST FPORTY*SEVENTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


LONDON GENEVA 





8 Day Watches for Automobiles a 


Another Exclusive Feature—Jaeger Service Stations are Located all Over the World | {> 2>$ 
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A London 
we! 4 “bobby” and a 
: ; busy corner of 
Trafalgar Square 





ELL-LOVED London 


scenes come back to your mem- 


ory as you draw on a pipeful of 
CRAVEN MIXTURE—the 
chosen tobacco of discrim- 
minating pipesmokers all the 
world over. The trifling addi- 
tional cost should never de- 
prive you of the pleasure of 
smoking this wondrously fra- 
grant imported tobacco. 


CRAVEN MIXTURE —a 
truly fine imported tobacco, 
first blended at the command 
of the Third Earl of Craven in 
1867—can now be had at the 
better tobacconists in America 
and Canada, too. For a liberal 
sample tin, send 10c in stamps 
to Carreras, Ltd., 220 Fifth 
Ave., New York. 





| New York City. 


f Carreras, Ltd., 220 Fifth Avenue, | 
1 I enclose 10€ in stamps. Send liberal 


| Special sampée tin of Craven Mixture. 
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Monitor of the Modern 
in Jewels 


Originality... scintillating from every set- 
ting with a brilliance which rivaled that 
of the gem... dazzled sophisticated Ame- 
rica) when it attended the exhibit of 
jewels which Mauboussin, 
with him from Paris. 


the modern, brought 


Not only did smart America enthuse over the 
distinction of these jewels which Mauboussin had 
created, but connoisseurs, practiced in their 
tastes, marveled at the flawlessness of intricate 
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details. Thus did Mauboussin, who had 
long dictated fashion in jewels for Paris, 
suddenly find himself in a position of 
universal authority. 


The New York establishment of Mau- 

boussin now presents a collection of 

jewels, designed personally by Mr. Mau- 
boussin, and identified by the spontaneous 
beauty which first attracted fashionable Americans 
to his art. 


The jewels reproduced on this page are 
actual size and now on exhibit at 


ae we OUS Sis 


330, Park Avenue - New York 


Established in Paris since 1827 - 


1-3, Rue de Choiseul 
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The Last Miracle 


IN VANITY FAIR @ 


Study in the Supernatural, in Which a Gentleman Discovers a Talent Reserved for Gods 


HERE are many people among the 
Tiicnan of this earth who stubbornly 

refuse to believe in miracles. There 
are some who go so far as to say that 
miracles never have happened and never 
will happen. Such persons ignore the well 
known contemporary instances: the chang- 
ing of the lake in Central Park into a pool 
of gold on Good Friday evening, the gust 
of incredible wind which blew the entire 
Staten Island police force into the sea, the 
sailing of a full-rigged ship down Fifth 
Avenue in the dark of a certain well-re- 
membered moon, and many others. “It is 
trifling and can be explained by science,” 
they say. 

Among the doubters and scoffers none 
raised an eyebrow higher or more fre- 
quently than Theomides Pickle. On the oc- 
casion of the appearance of the ship (which 
some thought was a rum ship) on Fifth 
Avenue he said merely, “Poh! Mirage!” 
He served his life generously with kindred 
words: “Superstition, natural phenomenon, 
bunkum, hokum, et cetera.’ Wherefore it 
came to him as a doubly powerful shock 
when he realized that the power of miracles 
had suddenly been conferred on him. 


HE circumstances surrounding that in- 

cident bear repetition. Theomides had 
returned to his house from his club. Work- 
a-day Theomides, clubman, gentleman im- 
maculate, whiskered, lank, conventionally 
philanthropic Theomides with his myriad 
rubbers of bridge, his no-trumps and his 
doubles, his your-lead-partners and_ his 
faint, unmelodious snore when the rounding 
of the world had brought him back into 
the darkness in which he had root. Reach- 
ing his house he spoke to its major domo 
for a moment. 

“Beautiful day, Russeks.” 

“Weg sine 

“One of nature’s miracles.” 

“Indeed so, sir.” 

The man took his coat and stick. “Yes, 
Russeks, no man can make anything half 
so fine.” 

Russeks, realizing that his master was in 
a light and conversational mood, scraped 
his rusty wits for a topic. Theomides had 
not spoken ten consecutive words to him 
in fifteen years. Finally he replied. 

“No, sir.” 

“That will be all, Russeks. Yes—yes, I 
wish I could do so fine a thing. I would 
deck this very chamber with the colours 
of the sky.” 

The words were scarcely out of his 
mouth when the century-old hall shed 
its deep and somber tone and at once took 
on a glittering cerulean hue. It is an inter- 


esting commentary on the character of 
Theomides that he did not budge but gazed 
at the salon with a disapproving stare and 
said, “No, I wouldn’t.” 

The room became its sober centenarian 
self again. Russeks, white as a ghost which 
he indeed resembled, leaned against a 
chair. Theomides spoke to him again: “I 
have evidently acceded to the power of 
miracles. That will be all for the present.” 

“Very good, sir,” Russeks replied. He 
was on the point of adding some polite 
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THE SKEPTIC 


Our hero was of that disenchanted majority 
who are ready to doubt on any scientific 
pretext such accepted miracles as the 
changing of the Reservoir into a pool of 
gold, the improbable wind which blew the 
police force into the sea, and the sailing 
of a full-rigged ship down Fifth Avenue 


but discreetly antagonistic words of con- 
gratulation, but his master’s stare forbade 
him. 

With a frown of concentration on his 
brow, Theomides repaired to his den and 
locked the door. As the den held an un- 
pleasant chill he caused a fire to be lighted 
on the broad hearth by the simple ex- 
pedient of commanding coal and wood to 
unite in the form of embers. Thereafter he 
addressed some such soliloquy to himself 
as this: “You have gained the power of 
miracles. Your career was bound to ter- 
minate in some such eminent manner. You 
must now do something about it.” It was 
the first time he had addressed himself in 
the second person and it was, in itself, 
rather an adventure. He immediately stood 
before a mirror and ordered the colour of his 
hair changed until it suited him. Thereafter 
he made numerous alterations in his face 
and form. When the process was complete 
he was both younger and more handsome 
than any of the Pickles had ever been. 
Later he came upon a portrait by John 
Gilbert and improved his original design. 

He remedied a troublesome kidney more 
rapidly than any cure or surgeon, he clad 


himself in becoming tweeds and then, tired 
of fabricated effort, he fared abroad. At 
that point, and while he was progressing 
under the trees of the Drive at a dignified 
pace that went ill with his appearance and 
costume, he recalled that one of the daugh- 
ters of a business friend was known to be 
in the know. To his glee and surprise, he 
directed his footsteps thitherward and 
presently approached the lady’s home. He 
rang the bell and was admitted. He sent 
his card to her boudoir and presently heard 
footsteps on the stairs. Hastily he miracled 
that she would recognize him and not be 
shocked at the change he had undergone 
in the past hour. 

“Theomides! You dear! I didn’t have a 
thing to do and it was lovely of you 
to look me up. As a matter of fact, I was 
trying to decide between four dates and so 
you're an easy solution.” 


UT, immediately upon their arrival 
at the restaurant, a subtle dread fell 
upon him. Most of her conversation eluded 
him. Names, slang, the sundry references 
to plays and authors that lent to contem- 
porary brilliance fell from her lips like 
jewels but he could not accomplish miracles 
with sufficient rapidity to follow their in- 
cessant flow. When, after an evening of 
bewilderment, he returned the lady to her 
proper residence, he found that it had been 
necessary to miracle her in love with him 
no less than seventy times and to make her 
forget more than sixty annoyances and 
embarrassments. Her words at the door 
chilled his hope and ardor. 

“Theomides,” she said, “you’re a nice 
boy. You look like John Gilbert. But you 
certainly are the Golden Nineties north of 
the collar line.” 

Pondering upon that, he walked ruefully 
away. And the secret of his failure lay in 
this: that, while he had changed everything 
else in his daily round in the mysterious 
and magical city of New York, he had not 
been able to change his mind. He reached 
his house a wiser man and, alone, unguided, 
performed the last of his miracles—one 
that was destined to wed him happily to 
the lady. “I want to end my power of 
miracles,” he whispered. “But I wish it to 
leave me with wit, and I wish to be in the 
know about those known to be in the know.” 

For a moment the room lay in silence. 
Then there was a knock at his door. 
Russeks entered. “I perceive,” he said, 


“that you subscribed for life. May I be 
permitted to congratulate you?” And, into 
Theomides’ welcoming hands he put a copy 
of the latest issue of Vanity Fair. 

—P. G. Wyte 
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dangers—whichever you choose to call 

it—of foreign travel is that you lose your 
class consciousness. At home you can never, 
with the best will in the world, forget it. 
Habit has rendered your own people as easily 
legible as your own language. A few words, 
a gesture, are sufficient. Your man is placed. 
You know the sort of people his parents were, 
the sort of school that gave him his education, 
the position he occupies in society, the com- 
pany he frequents. But in foreign parts you 
know next to nothing. Your fellow humans are, 
socially speaking, illegible. The less obyious 
products of upbringing—all the subtler refine- 
ments, the finer shades of vulgarity—escape 
your notice. The accent, the inflection of voice, 
the vocabulary, the gesture tell you nothing. 
Between the duke and the insurance clerk, 
the profiteer and the country gentleman, the 
scholar and the self-made manufacturer your 
inexperienced eye and ear detect no difference. 


()° of the pleasures, or one of the 


HAVE sojourned much in France and Italy; 

but the ordinarily well-dressed French or 
Italian stranger is still, as a social being, 
inscrutable for me. I cannot place him, as | 
would instantaneously be able to place the 
corresponding person in England. Nor is it 
of any assistance if the stranger happens to 
speak my language. To the English ear one 
kind of American, one kind of Australian, one 
kind of Canadian accent sounds very much 
like another. The subtleties of refinement and 
vulgarity are entirely lost upon him. And 
conversely the fine shades of the English 
language as spoken in England are as wholly 
lost upon foreigners, including the English- 
speaking peoples under that title, as the fine 
shades of their language upon the English. 
There are few things more comic than the 
spectacle of a party of simple-minded, ingen- 
uous snobs from one or other of the Lands 
of the Free getting the thrill of their lives out 
of the company of some subtly low and vulgar 
person whom they suppose in their inno- 
cence to be socially the real, grand thing. 

Class-consciousness may seem a rather base 
and unimportant sentiment. But it exists; it 
possesses the interest which attaches to any 
form of reality. And social snobbery, however 
despicable, is of significance in so far as it 
intensifies the life of those who feel it. The 








By ALDOUS HUXLEY 


notion that one will be happier for associating 
with people in a certain social position is one of 
the life-giving, will-stimulating, action-produc- 
ing illusions. It is of the same kind as the 
religious notion of a posthumous spiritual 
happiness in ancther world, as the humani- 
tarian notion of material happiness for future 
generations in this world. Belief in these illu- 
sions quickens the activity of the believers, 
drives them to do and suffer more, and more 
intensely, than they would do and suffer if 
they had no such beliefs. 


ELIGION has its saints and martyrs, its 

fanatics and its incarnate fiends; so has 
humanitarianism; so too, but on a smaller 
scale, has snobbery. For the philosopher, who 
knows that the secret of happiness lies in the 
aesthetic appreciation of the present moment, 
anything that enriches the dramatic spectacle 
which is called Human Life is significant and 
of interest. A belief in the importance of class 
distinctions and in the beatitude of life among 
the rich and well-born may be as illusory as 
a belief in the socialist’s earthly paradise or 
the Moslem’s heavenly paradise—as illusory 
and of morally poorer quality. But if it serves 
to stimulate the actors in the human comedy, 
if it heightens the dramatic intensity of life 
and it certainly does do these things—then it 
is interesting, it deserves the most serious 
consideration from the most seriously minded 
people. 

This has been, I fear, rather a long di- 
gression. But in a world where seriousness is 
too often confused with pretentious solemnity, 
where philosophers are supposed to talk with 
a snuffle about what should be instead of with 
a laugh about what is, one must apologize 
for dwelling on anything so frivolously of this 
world as snobbery. And to make amends I 
will turn to a subject which, for me at any 
rate, is intrinsically more important than 
social relations—to art. 

To make mistakes with regard to a foreign 
literature is as fatally easy as to make mis- 
takes with regard to a foreign human being. 
When we travel abroad we lose the conscious- 
ness of artistic classes as completely as we 
lose the consciousness of social classes. Man 
in a state of uneducated nature is everywhere 
very much the same. It is easy to know if a 
foreigner is a ruffian or a saint. What is hard 
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The Importance of Being Foreign 


The Case for Diversified Languages as a Means for Making the 


Society of Nations Interesting 


to discover is whether he is a well-bred ruf- 
fian or a vulgar one, a gross or a refined 


saint. 


It is the same with literature as with men. 
When we read a foreign book we can 
judge well enough whether; broadly speaking, 
it is good or bad. But unless the language in 
which the book is written is as thoroughly 
familiar to us as our own (in which case 
it will have ceased, for our purposes, to be 
a foreign language), we shall find it difficult, 
almost impossible even, to pass judgment on 
the subtleties of expression, the finer shades 
of style. This is inevitable; for the language 
of literature, like the good manners of daily 
life, is a matter of pure convention. A stylist, 
whether in verse or in prose, is a man who 
creates a language of his own from the ma- 
terials offered him by the language of every- 
day speech. When he wishes to express his 
thoughts and feelings, he selects those words 
which will possess for his compatriots the 
most significant overtones of association, the 
rhythms and verbal harmonies most pleasing 
to their ears. To the foreigner most of these 
associative overtones, this verbal music will 
be inaudible—for the good reason that he has 
not been brought up to hear them. 


YEAR or two of study is enough to enable 

one to understand a language; but to feel 
its beauty, to appreciate it, not merely with 
the intellect, but with the whole being, one 
must have been brought up with it, one must 
have absorbed it from earliest childhood. If 
one has been brought up with one language, 
one cannot at the same time have been brought 
up with another. In every literature the finer 
shades of stylistic beauty or ugliness must 
always remain inaccessible to a foreign reader. 
The better he knows the language, the longer 
he has lived with it, the nearer he will come 
to a complete appreciation of its literature. 
But if he started his learning fairly late in 
life, as most of us perforce do, he will never 
achieve the absolute comprehension which 
belongs to the native. 

Examples of the reciprocal incapacity 
of two nations to appreciate the finer shades 
of one another’s literature are easily ad- 
duced. To most ears, other than those of 
the French, the poetry of La Fontaine, for 

(Continued on page 126) 
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VANITY FAIR 


Our Straw Vote for President 


How a Group of Representative Artists Have Reported Their Political Intentions 


With Letters From George Ade and Deems Taylor 


HE Presidential election brick is a poor 

and sorry thing without a straw vote or 

two. A straw vote somehow makes it all 
more delicately opera bouffe than before. 
But this is a very serious election, and Vanity 
Fair’s straw vote is a very serious straw vote, 
as you will see. 

Lacking the facilities to poll a representa- 
tively chuckle-headed cross-section of the 
American electorate, Vanity Fair has been 
obliged to limit its experiments to a superior 
brand of potential voters. Its straw vote is 
dedicated to the Artists 
Think? and goes far to reveal them as civic- 
ally very, very conscious. On election night 
they will be out in force with the torchlights, 
and the election of 1928 will go down in his- 
tory as The Revolt of the Artists. For two 
hundred years the great aesthetic body of 
America has Jain sleeping, but today the earth 
shakes with the thunder of its awaking. The 
Truth goes marching on, with Alexander 
Woolleott and Thornton Wilder holding either 
hand. 

On looking over the results, we cautiously 
permit ourselves to observe that there seems 
to be a majority for Al Smith, but that Hoover 
gets some votes and Norman Thomas (the 
Socialist candidate, of course) is not neg- 
lected, at least by Upton Sinclair. We hope 
this observation will not offend any one, but 
after all someone had to win and after a cer- 
tain point more popularity doesn’t make much 
difference. Some very nice people seem to like 
Hoover, and Upton Sinclair is a majority all 
by himself. 

Now, if never before or again, Frank Crane 
and Robert C. Benchley may be seen march- 
ing shoulder to shoulder, even as, though in 
an opposite direction, Mrs. Minnie Maddern 
Fiske and Jim Tully. Among the volte-faces, 
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OUR NEXT PRESIDENT 


Miguel Covarrubias who is a Mexican and 
has no vote has here drawn with unerring eye 
the man who will be the next President of the 
United States. The square head, hair and left 
eye are Herbert Hoover’s; the right eye is 
Norman Thomas’s; and the rest, including the 
derby, nose, mouth, collar and tie, is Al Smith 


the Norris family is in the wildest confusion. 
Charles having been Republican in 1924 and 
Kathleen Democratic, they are now to be 
found exchanging places with hardly a re- 
laxation of the features in passing. Other 


Democrats who have fallen for the Hoover 
sirens are Laurette Taylor and Robert (. 
Benchley, while such pillars of the Republican 
community as Clare Briggs, Rube Goldberg, 
John Held and Owen Johnson are staunchly 
upholding the Al Smith facade and George 
Ade is off by himself, upholding his own dig. 
nity. Vanity Fair has been liberal in its voting 
qualifications, recognizing the civic right of 
Charles Chaplin and John Riddell, both of 
whom are British subjects, but who have been 
in America long enough to be able to view the 
national political scene with discernment. 
Likewise has the term “artists” been broad. 
ened to include a few of the national cham- 
pions of sport, who are, after all, artists ina 
different métier. 

Voting in a democracy is a social, non- 
intellectual, non-individual affair and_ ordi- 
narily has significance. only when two or 
three million are gathered together in one 
name. This ballot has an explosive quality 
in being taken among artists who are notori- 
ously anti-social, individual and loosely intel- 
lectual and put a considerable importance on 
their own opinions. At the drop of a hat, they 
ask to be forgiven if they write us a little 
apropos of their vote. Imagine that in an 
election! Twenty million artists marching to 
the polls and asking to be forgiven if they 
expand a little apropos of their vote. 

Deems Taylor, for example, who writes: 

“Forgive me if I expand a little apropos 
of your symposium. For the first time in a 
long period, this country has two candidates 
for president who are men of exceptional 
ability and personality. I exclude the Social- 
ist candidate automatically because, regard- 
less of the merits or demerits of socialism, 
I do not believe that a Socialist candidate 

(Continued on page 140) 





How One Hundred Celebrated Artists Will Vote For President 





FOR SMITH 


F. P. Adams 
Sherwood Anderson 
Adele Astaire 
Fred Astaire 
Gertrude Atherton 
Clara Bow 

Clare Briggs 
Heywood Broun 
Charles Chaplin 
Eddie Cantor 
Irvin S. Cobb 

Jane Cowl 

Frank Craven 

Jack Donahue 
Ruth Draper 
Finley Peter Dunne 
John Erskine 

Edna Ferber 

Mrs. Fiske 

Gilbert Gabriel 
Norman-Bel Geddes 
George Gershwin 
John Gilbert 

Alma Gluck 

Rube Goldberg 
John Golden 


Texas Guinan 
Helen Hayes 

John Held, Jr. 
Arthur Hopkins 
Sidney Howard 
Owen Johnson 
Robert T. Jones, Jr. 
George S. Kaufman 
Alfred A. Knopf 
Walter Lippmann 
Anita Loos 

John McCormack 
W. O. McGeehan 
Charles MacArthur 
Kenneth Macgowan 
Willard Mack 
Edgar Lee Masters 
H. L. Mencken 
Edna St. Vincent Millay 
Alice Duer Miller 
Gilbert Miller 
Helen Morgan 
George Jean Nathan 
Charles Norris 
Dorothy Parker 
Maxfield Parrish 
Channing Pollock 


Cole Porter 

John Riddell 

Ellery Sedgwick 

R. E. Sherwood 

Lee Simonson 
Simeon Strunsky 
Deems Taylor 
Charles Hanson Towne 
Jim Tully 

June Walker 

John V. A. Weaver 
Al Woods 

Peggy Wood 
Alexander Woollcott 


FOR HOOVER 


George Abbott 
Bruce Barton 
Robert C. Benchley 
John Alden Carpenter 
Frank Crane 

Cecil B. DeMille 
Corinne Griffith 
Walter Hagen 
Percy Hammond 
Walter Hampden 
Jesse Lasky 


Neysa McMein 
Frederick MacMonnies 
Christopher Morley 
Kathleen Norris 
Edmund Pearson 

Otis Skinner 

Norma Talmadge 
Booth Tarkington 
Laurette Taylor 
William T. Tilden, 2nd 
Thornton Wilder 
Helen Wills 


FOR NORMAN THOMAS 


Upton Sinclair 


NOT VOTING 


George Ade 

Ralph Barton 

Willa Cather 
Theodore Dreiser 
Douglas Fairbanks 
Robert Edmond Jones 
Rockwell Kent 
Marilyn Miller 
Walter Winchell 
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Ist ConviviAL GENTLEMEN: Which do you reckon will git in, Bill, 


i H ¢ 
| Ph pm a sec: but I jolly well know which I should vote for 





The American Election 
George Belcher, the Celebrated English Artist, Records a Firm Overseas Opinion 
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VANITY FAIR 


Once a Newspaper Play, Always... 


Concerning the New Visitation of Editorial and Other Low-Life Drama to Our Stage 


LONDON critic, with more justice than 
A usual on his trans-Atlantic side, re- 

cently complained that all Americans 
in American plays he’d seen were thugs and 
scabs and murderous boors. Our playwrights 
concern themselves only with the doers of 
crime and the speakers of evil, with the 
rough-diamonded world of cabaret and six- 
chambered slang. Having come away from the 
London premiére of so innocent a merriment 
as Good News with bruised ear-drums and out- 
raged memories of his own very different days 
at Oxford, the wondering Englishman would 
know why we must make screaming hoodlums 
even of our college lads. 

Well, these are not the shirt-front days of 
the American stage . . . if such days there 
ever really were. Parlour comedy is the last 
blown kiss to the Clyde Fitchity upper classes, 
and our playwrights have discovered too many 
more exciting and amusing tunes to jig to 
than Lady Windermere’s fanfare. Gangsters, 
hoofers, pugs, army life as seen from the 
rear rank, police stations from the inside out, 
newspaper offices and press rooms as the re- 
porters remember them, . . . these are the 
persons and places of whole interest to our 
present playwrights. These are the new stuff, 
not of realism but of realism’s brighter part, 
the rough-tongued, crazy-gaited serio-comics 
of street-corner melodrama, of romance in 
nifties. 

Now, at last, comes a play of that sort about 
newspapermen. And, for once, a good play. 
A play with such excitement in its pace, such 
successful madness in its method, that it has 
hurled itself into immediate popularity. This 
is The Front Page, and this is the first play 
about American newspaper life to accom- 
plish so much. 


E have had plays enough printed, some- 

times produced, here about foreign 
journalists: French, German, Scandinavian 
plays of such solemnity and significance that 
it would be impertinent to catalogue them. 
Ibsen and Company could not treat the edi- 
torial profession as an unholy lark. Their 
salutes to the power of the press would have 
to be reverént—or rebellious—in proportion 
to their awe of that power. Galsworthy might 
grow aristocratically contemptuous, but he, 
too, would refrain from turning the business 
of newsgathering and paper-publishing into 
a crazy circus of oaths, jeers and rowdy haz- 
ings. My London critic is not so wrong. No 
newspaper play had succeeded over here un- 
til this one came to burlesque the newspaper- 
man at his worst. 

And, heaven and several nonplussed pro- 
ducers know, we have not lacked for news- 
paper plays in recent seasons. Each year has 
brought in, perhaps, a single one, a sad and 
usually silly one of possible interest to none 
but newspapermen, and to them a cause of 
snorts and thumb-cracks. Of course, it is any 
newspaper play’s hard luck that its first 
audience must be of newspapermen. In the 
case of The Front Page this luck turned. 


By GILBERT W. GABRIEL 


Two ex-newspapermen of Chicago wrote 
The Front Page. They are Ben Hecht and 
Charles MacArthur, and, acquainted as you 
probably are with the former play themes 
and prose of each of them, you need little 
warning of mine that they write in language 
of shameless speed and strong acridity. Jed 
Harris, who presents their comedy, has been 
known to call them in print—in his preface 
to its book form, in fact—a pair of Katzen- 
jammer Kids. Mr. Harris means this for most 
genial admiration. 


HE authors themselves are sworn that 

they wrote The Front Page with swelling 
hearts and homesickness for the newspaper 
game they’ve left behind them. Whatever they 
started out to do, so they confess, they fin- 
ished by fashioning something as luridly 
sentimental and seductive about reporters as 
What Price Glory? was about the war. I re- 
member how badly taken in almost all of us 
were by the intent of that celebrated saga of 
the Marines. We wrote heavy nonsense—at 
the time—about the great indictment it con- 
tained against all wars, past, or future. We 
wanted to nominate it for a Nobel Peace 
Prize and have it performed annually on 
each border-line between jealous nations. Mr. 
Broun, as I remember it, was quite the only 
one of the reviewers to scrape away the trench 
mud and recognize What Price Glory? for 
what it really was: a picturesque appeal to 
return to the muck and lice and participial 
vocabulary of the fighting days, as stirring 
as an enlistment poster and as sentimental as 
a gold star flag. 

There is more than one reminder of What 
Price Glory? in this newer play, The Front 
Page. Both build, for instance, on the antago- 
nism of two men, in this case managing edi- 
tor and reporter, bound together in, spite of 
themselves by their common love of the game. 
But nothing pairs these two comedies so much 
as this, that both of them ridicule and vilify 
their backgrounds, and yet both electrify 
them with a thrilling and prodigiously suc- 
cessful fiction. Indignant editors who write 
of The Front Page as a fouling of the nest 
are simply without eyes for the gorgeous 
Easter eggs inside it. 


F course, when the stage takes a bite at 

the newspapers, that’s news. But not al- 
together unexpected news. There have been 
plenty of references and by-plays and steadily 
broader scenes in the native shows to pre- 
pare us in recent times for just this comedy 
of The Front Page. Chicago and The Racket 
and Spread Eagle all took lusty sideswipes 
at the reporters around their prisons, police 
courts and financial districts. All yowled with 
Boy Scout gusto as they stormed the iron 
sides of that great American Buddha, the 
Hoe Press. The times and the tabloids were 
ripe for a whole evening’s newspaper play. 
Another hoodoo of our stage was already 
erumbling when The Front Page happened. 
They—and they include two authors, a 


director and a producer who have all beep 
newspaper men—have fairly bashed that hoo. 
doo down and sprawled all over it. The Front 
Page is a concocted play, a magnificent con. 
glomerate, its main plot recited out of ap. 
nals of Frank Merriwell with a great hiccuppy 
snort of disbelief, its people all hasty, heavy, 
Daumieresque caricatures, its language 4 
torrent of speak-easy, swear-hard allusions to 
all that is anatomy and scatology in life about 
town, ... any town, and evidently Chicago in 
particular. But a terrific vitality (the pro. 
ducer’s I'll bet) has blown all of this circys 
nervously, savagely, grotesquely alive, until 
it is become a racing nightmare of illiterate 
glee and purgeless humor, fine stage effects 
flaying its constant hoaxes into fearful rage, 
tricks and turns of its talk catching you 
unprepared until its last moment. 

The reporter about to give up his job, the 
criminal who breaks prison on the morning 
he was to be hung, the managing editor who 
hurries over to take charge of the scoop of 
this criminal’s refuge in a roll-top desk, the 
wrangling of reporter and boss . . . there’s 
as much of the plot as you deserve to know 
before seeing The Front Page. That much, and 
the assurance that it is acted with a profane 
brilliancy by Lee Tracy, Osgood Perkins, and 
any number of others who seem to have been 
born for nothing so muchas their roles here. 
It may have everything from Broadway to 
Escape in it, but it adds up into the first 
American newspaper play that’s worth its 
fracas. 


OW for the deluge of them. One we have 
already had, Ward Morehouse’s Gentle- 
men of the Press, announced and _ probably 
written before The Front Page was in visible 
script, but come into New York a little later. 
One rebels against having to call Gentle. 
men of the Press an insufficient entertain- 
ment. The fact that it is that, and no more 
than that, must battle against a respect for 
anyone who tries to picture the newspaper 
game so honestly—and hence, alas, so un- 
theatrically. Mr. Morehouse, plus a quartet 
of other daily journal men whose names are 
not for the public program, have done their 
sympathetic, all too level best to tell the 
minor tragedy of the newspaper veteran, in 
and out of his job, and finally in again . 
for life. 

There is this theme in The Front Page, too, 
but wildly, wastefully chopped and sprinkled 
into the dish. Whilst here, in Gentlemen of 
the Press, it aims to be the whole food for 
an evening’s thought. Good bones for a short 
story, as Jesse Lynch William’s book of them 
about newspaper men has proved, and even 
for a full length novel, as another Williams 
with the prefixes of Ben Ames showed beauti- 
fully only last year. But a play yaps for 
sharper struggles and gaudier situations than 
go with the single, bitterly thrummed motif 
of small defeat. 

Nobody seems so aware of this demand as 

(Continued on page 13%) 
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SHEELER 


than Wren Sophie Treadwell dedicated herself to the stern effort of writing an glimpsed her occasionally in fiery particles of Goat Song and other such outskirt 
motif expressionistic drama of a notoriously killing lady, she may not even have dramas, here was her great chance, and she used it greatly, and great was the 
producer of Machinal, had. So back to audience’s answer to her hot voice and seething beauty. The moving pictures 
g Hunga- discovered her almost simultaneously and made ambitious plans for a screen 
career: Mr. Hopkins had to dissuade her with vehemence from rushing immediately 
West Coastward to be the Magnolia of the forthcoming film version of Show Boat 


heard of Zita Johann. But Arthur Hopkins, 
New York from a patient infinity of touring the provinces came this youn 
nd as rian-born girl—back and, bearing the brunt of the noble agony and imaginative 
fury of Machinal, found herself famous in a first-night. Though New York had 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Quality of Wistfulness Is Strained 


Revealing the Cash Value of an Expression of Pensive Yearning, With Guaranteed Results 


ENE TUNNEY and J are suffering from 
* the same complaint. But | am better 
off because I know what’s wrong with 
me. For twenty minutes every day I practise 
to correct the fault. And out of friendliness 
I am quite willing to slip a tip to Tunney. 
He lacks, even as I do, the quality of wistful- 
ness, 

Without it no public performer ever will 
reach the land of heart’s desire. Critics have 
said that Gene failed to arouse the plaudits 
of the multitude because he was a boxer, not 
a hitter. There is nothing in that. Fans in the 
past have worshipped many who could do no 
more than tap and dance away. There is 
ample power in the right hand smashes of 
Gene Tunney to make him a nation’s darling. 
But he should not look so finished and efficient. 

Surely in Chicago he had his chance. Any- 
body who goes down for a long count is well 
on the road to wistfulness. But not our Gene. 
Even on his back he was a picture of self- 
confidence. Nobody could be sorry for him 
since he felt no pity for himself. Nor needed 
any. 

Possibly it is not quite fair to suggest that 
wistfulness indicates some lack of capacity. 
After all it is the wistful who inherit the earth. 
Very probably they are not half so sorrowful 
as they seem. The wan expression and the 
eyes so close to tears constitute at best a 
trick. But it must be well done or the effect 
is useless. Only the other day they made some 
deserving man the president of a railroad. 
According to the newspaper accounts, he had 
been born of needy parents and lived in a 
little shack just to the left of this same road’s 
right of way. 

“Each morning,” said the story, “he would 
toddle to the tracks and gaze wistfully at the 
great trains as they swept by.” And now 
he’s got them. Just because he looked wistful. 


ART of my campaign of training has con- 

sisted of going down town every morning 
to look wistfully at the National City Bank 
but as yet nothing has happened. 

I do not know just why it is that the world 
pays so vast a premium for wistfulness. Even 
less am [ informed as to the thing the wistful 
want. It isn’t money, nor fame nor adoration. 
Some of the most wistful expressions to be 
found in a day’s journey are perched upon 
the countenances of great capitalists. Indeed 
that’s almost the best place to search. After 
the sixth or seventh million a wistful look is 
all but inevitable. 

But let us not fall into the error of accept- 
ing easy explanations. One is tempted to say 
that most of our self-made men missed the 
joys of childhood through the necessity of 
delivering newspapers, blacking boots, or 
growing up among the rigors of agricultural 
existence. The trouble with that is that next 
to millionaires the world’s most wistful folk 
are children at play in parks or nurseries. 
Give a little girl the finest doll which can be 
bought for money and she will take it up and 
give you back nothing but wistfulness. 


By HEYWOOD BROUN 


Most of the great ones of the world belong 
among the wistful. In that list should be set 
down the most popular actress of our day, 
the best loved playwright and the former 
heavyweight champion of the world. I need 
hardly say that I refer to Ethel Barrymore, 
James M. Barrie and Jack Dempsey. All are 
members of the fraternity in good standing. 

Miss Barrymore qualifies in a manner some- 
what unusual. Most actresses want to be wist- 
ful and have a try at it. Some distressing 
results are achieved by various aggressive in- 
génues. These little ladies seem to labour 
under the delusion that wistfulness is some- 
thing you do with your neck. Miss Barrymore 
belongs not because of any visual manifesta- 
tion of yearning. It is her voice and particu- 
larly the notes of the lower register which 
make everyone within the theatre feel that 
there is something which Miss Barrymore de- 
sires and, furthermore, that she ought to have it. 


HE charm of Barrie of which we hear so 

much, oh all too much, is made up in a 
large degree of wistfulness. I suppose there 
is a certain disarming element in this quality. 
Man is an envious animal. Few of us like 
people who are constantly laughing and car- 
rying on with every indication of enjoyment. 
If folk across the restaurant frolic and make 
loud and happy noises they are set down 
at once as bounders and probably visitors 
from Kansas. Actually I think they have done 
nothing wrong. Our irritation is petty and 
depends upon jealousy. Since few of us are 
completely satisfied with life and all of its 
conditions it annoys us to think that there 
may be others who get more from it than we 
do. But the wistful person we love. The fact 
that he has millions and still seems pensive 
is ever so pleasing. It enables us to say, “Well, 
after all, money isn’t everything,” as we fish 
down into pockets almost empty. 

Barrie and Miss Barrymore were born wist- 
ful I believe, but Dempsey first came into the 
clan in consequence of a mighty victory. 
I am not referring now to the matches which 
Dempsey lost to Tunney but to an earlier 
afternoon on which the Manassa Mauler con- 
quered Georges Carpentier. Eighty thousand 
fans were cheering “Dempsey! Dempsey! 
Dempsey!” and he stood by the ropes and 
acknowledged the applause with a look which 
went over the heads of the crowd and well 
beyond the rim of the big bowl. It even seemed 
as if the thing he was seeking lay entirely 
outside the thirty acres of Mr. Boyle. I don’t 
know what the thing was and is. Probably 
Dempsey doesn’t. 

Wistful people ask for nothing and get 
everything. At least everything that can be 
wrapped up and labelled. The straightforward 
person who moves through the world speaking 
up in an audible voice to say, “I want that,” 
will be greatly rebuffed. It seems to be more 
effective just to look longingly and say noth- 
ing. 

On the covers of the Christmas and Thanks- 


giving numbers of the magazines there 


appears quite frequently a young and conven. 
tional wistfuler. He is a small boy. It is 
snowing and his nose is pressed against the 
window pane of a shop which displays a 
roast turkey, an electric train, some simple 
jewelry and a fur overcoat. The reader js 
supposed to weep for the small boy but I am 
not that reader. I know that if he continues 
to press his nose against the window pane and 
hold the proper expression for as long as half 
an hour somebody will happen along who will 
buy him not only the train and the turkey 
but the whole blame shop. 

Wistfulness has always been in the world 
but it first achieved large scale production 
in Ireland. One might assume that overpro- 
duction would cause a slump. Since every 
man, woman and little child in Ireland is 
wistful you might think that they would be- 
come anaesthetized to each other. But they 
don’t. The Irish have lived for years by 
being taken in by each other’s wistfulness, 

Just two things were conspicuously lacking 
in Irish life and so the psychologists reasoned 
that it must be either snakes or freedom for 
which this people pined. Freedom has come 
and the Irish still remain wistful. Give them 
the snakes and not a single quaver will 
straighten up and heave back its shoulders, 

No, the thing is more complicated. The 
Irish are wistful about being wistful. That is, 
each one of them regrets the fact that he 
lacks any sort of monopoly in this respect. 
When all about are sad, that moonstruck 
pining look sets none apart from his 
fellows. 


NDEED, George Bernard Shaw was smart 

enough to see this. By giving wistfulness 
the go-by he became the greatest Irishman of 
them all. But even in the case of Shaw I am 
afraid there has been a relapse. In the talking 
motion pictures he takes on vices never re- 
vealed to readers. He is quaint, and arch and 
whimsical. Yes, there is no denying the horrid 
fact, he is also just a little wistful. 

While America does not precisely lead the 
world in furnishing examples of the cult, we 
have at least encouraged it. The music of our 
land has done a great deal for the promotion 
of wistfulness. Practically all the more popu- 
lar ballads which come from Tin Pan Alley 
are sad songs. Something after the manner of 
the miss in the fairy tale from whose tongue 
diamonds dropped, Irving Berlin never gets to 
weeping without each tear chinking upon the 
pavement. For in the course of transit every 
manifestation of melancholy becomes a shin- 
ing gold piece. 

Few have worshipped the sun in pop- 
ular harmonies. Ballads swing more to the 
moon because, I suppose, of its inconstancy. 
And, if one may be permitted to personify 
the planets, I rather suspect that it has one 
other quality which endears it to the heart of 
humans. Have you, for instance, ever gazed 
intently at the man in the moon upon a clear 
night? Quite right, the fellow has the familiar 
and appealing look. He, too, is wistful. 
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THE INGENUE 
The younger generation 
with all its audacities 
is flamingly delineated 
by Laura Lambert. In 
Do It Again, now turn- 
ing ’em away at the 
Beeswax, she defines 
for her Uncle Theodore 
the meaning of the term 
“make whoopee,” the 
lecture being iliustrated 
with slides. Uncle reg- 
isters the horror appro- 
priate to his years 


Our Latest Premiéres 








THE MAN-EATER 
In Snake-Bite, at the Holiday, 
Neva Nausha paints another por- 
trait of sinister womanhood. As 
Khama, the Cobra-woman, her 
lip-rouge maddens five lovers 
with horridly interesting results 


THE FRENCH MAID 


Clara Jackstone continues her A newcomer on Broadway is 
portrayal of Orphan-Annies in Miss Adelaide Armbruster in 
black cotton dresses, etc. In The Oolong for One. Miss Armbruster, 
Fond Foundling she is picked on a Junior League leader of last 
by the other girls until Jason winter, has been’ assigned the 
Haverstraw decently reveals all stimulating réle of Celeste, a maid 


THE TINY TOTLET 


Drawn from a Stage Box by 


RAYMOND DE LAVERERIE 
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The Curtain Rises 





FATA MORGANA 


Dolores DeKay, elon- 
gated and elegant, is at 
her polished best as the 
Duchess of Axminster 
in the latest English 
importation, Nobility 
Obliges. As a worldly 
matron it is her duty 
to win the affections of 
her daughter's fortune- 
hunting suitor. Natural- 
ly she falls in love with 
him, with the usual 
well-bred complications 


Present—Under New Names—Some Vaguely Familiar Characters 
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VANITY FAIR 


What the Public Wants 


Showing That the Much Maligned “Popular Taste’ Is Sometimes Justified in Its Estimates 


Butt, the English contralto, was about to 

make a tour in Australia, Dame Nellie 
Melba, the Australian soprano (or so it was 
alleged in a recent biography of Dame Clara) 
offered her the following advice:—‘Sing ’em 
muck. It’s all they can understand.” Dame 
Nellie on the point of touring Australia her- 
self denied as passionately as it is possible 
to deny anything by cablegram that she had 
ever betrayed such cynicism in her life. Dame 
Clare with equal passion cabled back that she 
had never authorized her biographer to attrib- 
ute such cynicism to Dame Nellie, and that 
never having seen the proofs of the book she 
was blameless. On this the biographer herself, 
a Miss Winifred Ponder, who was reputed to 
be in Borneo and therefore presumably out of 
the way, managed to cable from Singapore 
with no less passion than the two prima 
donnas that Dame Clara had seen the proofs. 
Then Moisevitch cabled, as a possible explana- 
tion of what Dame Nellie had really said, 
some advice she had given to him on starting 
out to tour Australia, which was to “play ’em 
Bach.” I confess I thought it rash of the 
pianist to suggest that Dame Clara had as 
little ear as to mistake Bach for muck. “Play 
’em Gluck,” would have sounded a more fea- 
sible gloss. But perhaps he thought with Swin- 
burne, “Peace more sweet than music!” In the 
end owing to the resentment in Australia this 
advice reflecting on Australian taste was 
deleted, and no future copy of the biography 
will contain it. But what humbug all these 
disclaimers are! Dame Nellie should have said, 
“Yes, I did give her that advice, and I should 
give the same advice to any singer in whatever 
country she was proposing to tour.” And Dame 
Clara should have said, “But your advice 
though good was quite unnecessary, because 
I had already learnt the lesson from the suc- 
cess I had enjoyed with all my audiences 
everywhere else.” 


Sore: twenty years ago when Dame Clara 


REMEMBER that the first time I met John 

McCormack he said, rapidly putting on 
armour as it were, “I suppose you think I sing 
too much rubbish for the gramophone?” Now 
it was perfectly true that I did think he sang 
too much rubbish; but when he asked me this 
question I suddenly realized how pretentious 
and how priggish it would sound for me to 
reply in the affirmative; and after a moment’s 
hesitation I began to grasp how pretentious 
and priggish it would actually be, since I was 
recalling how much I had enjoyed in public 
those very songs which heard in the privacy 
of my own room I fancied I so much deplored. 
I know that if John McCormack were asked 
what his real opinion was of, let us say, 
Silver Threads Among the Gold, he would tell 
me that he thought it rubbish and I know 
that I should answer in the same sense. But 
John McCormack singing Silver Threads 


Among the Gold on a concert-platform would 
be charmed by the delight of his audience into 
supposing it to be one of the most profound 
and moving expressions of humanity’s better 


By COMPTON MACKENZIE 


side ever set down in words and music, and 
I listening to it would be capable of agreeing 
with him. John McCormack and I have what 
is called a sense of the theatre, which in other 
words means an ability to put ourselves in the 
place of the lowest human organism among a 
crowd of other human organisms. I remember 
coming out for the interval at a McCormack 
concert in Dublin and seeing W. B. Yeats 
pacing up and down the promenade at the 
back of the circle, his whole distinguished 
appearance marked with such signs of suffer- 
ing as the bound Prometheus may have shown 
under the assault of the vulture upon his 
liver. “The dreadful clarity of all those words 
—those words,” he was murmuring to himself 
with mellow groans. “Every one of them could 
be heard.” I realized that McCormack’s sing- 
ing of Kathleen Mavourneen to a rapturous 
audience of his fellow countrymen had been 
for the poet a genuine agony. He had risen 
from his seat with the evident intention of 
going down to Inisfree by the first train avail- 
able. The simple emotions in which under 
the singer’s spell we had all been indulging 
ourselves had merely suggested to Yeats a 
refuge from it all in the duskiest corner of the 
Celtic twilight. I ought not to have felt a little 
contemptuous of his sensitiveness. I ought to 
have reminded myself that the strength of the 
chain is its weakest link and the limit of an 
audience’s appreciation that of the stupidest 
member of it. That is why a crowd as a whole 
is so far behind the culture of its individual 
components, and why a crowd in a panic 
whether moral or physical reverts so quickly 
to savagery. 


UT the psychology of a compact and 

visible crowd is a trifling matter to under- 
stand compared with the psychology of a 
scattered invisible crowd. We can easily ap- 
preciate the reason for a play’s success, and if 
we find ourselves enjoying a successful play 
we do not leave the theatre with the feeling 
that it cannot be a good play because it is a 
popular success. Yet bold is the “intellectual” 
who will be as firmly convinced of the merit 
of a book the virtues and beauties of which 
are on every tongue as when he fancied he 
shared them with a privileged few. The Eng- 
lish critics who trod on one another’s epithets 
to praise Dr. Emil Ludwig’s work have now 
found out that in Germany he is less highly 
esteemed than they supposed. The retreat has 
been an amusing spectacle, especially when 
one remembers that the Germans have a more 
infallible taste for the faux bon in literature 
than any nation in the world, and that even 
when they do enjoy a genuinely good thing 
they usually manage to enjoy it for the wrong 
reasons. I am waiting now to see what kind 
of a withdrawal the critics will manage to 
effect over Mr. Thornton Wilder, who has 
just dealt them a fearful blow by selling half- 
a-million or some fantastic number of a book 
that nobody could have dreamed would sell 
more than ten thousand. Fortunately for them 
Mr. Arnold Bennett will be in command, and 


we may hope that the army will escape from 
an awkward position without losing all jts 
superlatives. But Mr. Arnold Bennett, having 
fathered Jew Siiss, The Bridge of San Luis 
Rey, and Aloysius Horn, is evidently getting 
nervous of the affiliation orders that posterity 
may make against him. He has been more 
cautious lately, and among the last novels he 
has adopted there have been several safe ap. 
peals to a very small minority—the poor 
crooked half-witted little creatures which it 
is safe to prophesy the great majority will 
neglect. And now that Miss Rebecca West 
has accused him of having no approach to 
literature he will have to think seriously of 
his lines of communication, or presently some 
other debonair young woman will be cutting 
off his retreat. 


b ge this inclination to fear the public’s 
judgment is not justified by the vagaries 
of literary taste, at any rate over forms of 
artistic expression designed to entertain the 
public. I suppose I may assume in spite of 
the serious efforts of various young people 
lately that the novel for instance was invented 
to entertain people. And if this be granted why 
should not the right of the public to know 
what does and what does not entertain it be 
granted also? Writers have always been too 
anxious to sneer at this great helpless pathetic 
puppy from the wagging of whose tail they 
are trying to extract a livelihood for them- 
selves. Ruskin said the public was a great 
baby. Carlyle declared it was an old woman. 
And R. L. Stevenson “always suspected public 
taste to be a mongrel product; out of affecta- 
tion by dogmatism.” But there is one thing the 
despised public recognizes, which most of our 
critics fail to recognize, and that is life. It 
recognized this quality in Anthony Trollope. 
It did not mind being told by the highbrows 
of the moment that George Meredith was a 
much greater writer. It failed to recognize in 
George Meredith’s novels authentic life, and 
the amusing thing is that posterity has failed 
to recognize it either. Thomas Hardy was 
patronized by the quidnuncs of literature as 
poor little Tommie Hardy until he produced 
an unactable and as a whole almost unread- 
able drama. I remember maintaining at Ox- 
ford in the year 1903 that he was a greater 
writer than Meredith and being regarded 
with compassion by my cultivated young con- 
temporaries. Madame Bovary was condemned 
by the French critics when it came out; its 
success was made by the public. It was not 
till Flaubert wrote that great compendium of 
dullness L’ Education Sentimentale that his 
reputation was safe among the connoisseurs. 

Far be it from me to suggest that the 
public is always right. Many poor corpses of 
former reputations rot in oblivion to prove 
the contrary. There have been popular writers 
whose authentic life the public has recognized, 
but it was a mayfly life of the moment. The 
disastrous fate which has overtaken some of 
those books inspired by the war, which were 

(Continued on page 118) 
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Presenting W. CG. Fields 
The Indefatigable Comedian May Be Discovered in His Element in the New “Vanities” 
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VANITY FAIR 


Unsentimental Journeys 


The Pleasure vs Pain Equation as Applied to When, Whither, Whence and Whether to Travel 


HE delights of foreign travel, as with 
Ta human gratification which is not 
wholly instinctive, are not unmixed. One 
is exposed to expense, discomfort, over-crowd- 
ing, irritability, and a great weariness of the 
human flesh. One is exposed also to dangers 
(such as the French railway system), to un- 
expected illness, to unmerited humiliations, 
and to protracted internal disorders. And 
yet the English-speaking race, being migra- 
tory by nature and by imitation, persist in 
travelling all the same. As one who for many 
years has observed their sufferings I may be 
allowed perhaps to offer a word, or, more 
precisely, to offer 2,000 words, of advice. 
The primary consideration in foreign travel 
is not that one is leaving home (“going 
abroad”), but that one is going to some defi- 
nite place or country which one desires to 
visit. A transatlantic journey will certainly 
be a disappointment unless undertaken with 
a conscience and an aim. Try, therefore, to 
define your projected wandering. Never say 
“IT am going abroad.” Do not say, even, “I 
am going to Italy.” That also is a mere geo- 
graphical expression. Say, rather, “I am going 
to Borgo San Donnino to study Lombard- 
Romanesque.” Not only does that sound im- 
pressive in itself, but it renders your journey 
no mere pleasure-trip but a pilgrimage in 
the cause of culture. And when you get to 
Italy, there is no real obligation to visit 
Borgo San Donnino. You would be far better 
advised to stop at Piacenza. 


F, therefore, the primary consideration is 

to decide not merely that you are leaving 
home but where you are going to, the question 
of choice of destination is surely very im- 
portant. It must be considered not inductively 
but deductively. It is a mistake to say, “Mrs. 
Fosdyck told me of such a nice little hotel 
on the Lake of Garda.” That is the inductive 
method: you induce from the fact that Mrs. 
Fosdyck was happy at San Vigilio that you 
also will be happy at San Vigilio. But you 
may, for all you know, be making a false in- 
duction. Mrs. Fosdyck’s heaven may, for all 
you know, be your hell. No, you must adopt 
the deductive method, you must argue from 
general principles to details, and not from 
details to general principles. You must start 
with the primitive instincts of the human 
race, decide how, in your own temperament, 
these instincts are combined and modified. 
You must base your decision on the results 
thus obtained. Now in foreign travel one is 
more distressed by what one dislikes than 
one is pleased by what one likes. The reason 
of this is that the “pain” end of the scale is 
weighted by such extrinsic considerations as 
expense, and weariness, whereas the “pleas- 
ure” end of the scale floats airily alone bear- 
ing in its pan the mere thistle-down of 
gratification and instruction. In analysing 


your own primitive instincts it is best there- 
fore to lay the emphasis on “pain” rather 
than on “pleasure” to consider primarily what 
you most dislike and not what you most like. 


By HAROLD NICHOLSON 


The vital instinct to consider is heat and 
cold. They are all-important. Humanity 
is divided into people who like heat and 
people who dislike heat. The first thing to do, 
therefore, is to make up your mind which of 
these two categories is your own category. 
Having made up your mind on this subject you 
must then rid it of all legends and prejudices 
which it has accumulated from the experiences 
or advertisements of others. If you belong 
to the heat class do not for one moment imag- 
ine that in January you will be warm any- 
where north of Luxor. Even there you will 
only be a little less cold. The chilly glitter 
of Monte Carlo, the damp blueness of Alge- 
ciras, the indelicate glare of Taormina will 
not, in January, satisfy the anti-cold traveller. 
Such places, for him, are summer resorts. 
From November till May he should not ven- 
ture out of the range of central heating. The 
man who dislikes cold should, except in the 
summer, remain at home. The votary of cold 
on the other hand, should exercise a similar 
caution. Nature takes great pleasure in con- 
founding and disappointing those who en- 
deavour to escape her cruelties. The cold 
votary will swelter in the mosquito ridden 
fiords of Norway, or lie panting under the 
pines of the Gulf of Finland, or be burnt 
to a blister at Nordeney. The Americans, I 
am told, are quite fortunate in this respect. 
I am assured (though I do not believe it) 
that in the height of winter they can find 
warmth at Palm Beach, or Pasadena. I am 
also assured (though I believe it still less) 
that when the pavements of New York are 
crackling to a temperature of 1o1° the holi- 
day makers at Bar Harbour are smoking in 
wood cabins over wood fires. I do not believe 
these legends any more than I believe the 
legends of Cannes, or Sicily, or the Bay of 
Naples. But not having been to America I 
produce the legends, sceptically, it ‘is true, 
but as I have received them. 

If a traveller dislikes cold he had better 
go to Sicily or Morocco for the winter but let 
him not imagine that from November till 
April he will anywhere be really warm: he 
has got, in any case, to shiver and it is less 
unpleasant to shiver at home. 


T will be observed that the heat-cold in- 
stinct will determine not only the season, 
but also the general direction of your jour- 
ney. The second instinct to be considered 
is that of hunger and thirst. All food is pala- 
table except English food, but some forms of 
foreign cooking are apt to give one indiges- 
tion. This is unfortunate as it leads to ex- 
haustion when visiting foreign galleries, and 
to sharp words in the evening, after table 
@hote. Swiss food, perhaps, is the least dis- 
tressing in this respect, but to eat Swiss food 
one has to visit Switzerland, which is not the 
thing to do. The best rule, I feel, is to allow 
one’s digestion to go hang, and to make up 
on drink what one loses on meat. This entails 
visiting a good wine-growing district. And why 
not? Surely there is no greater recompense, 


no gentler stimulant, no more vivifying seda- 
tive than local wine? Go to Ravenna, go to 
Coblentz—and you will agree that the intox. 
ication of foreign travel is perhaps its most 
pleasant and enduring element. 

There are other instincts which must be 
included in this preliminary psychological 
survey. 

I shall take the next two together, since 
they are the counterparts of each other. The 
next two instincts are the instinct of acquisi- 
tiveness, and the instinct of self-preservation, 
The first, in terms of foreign travel, expresses 
itself by a desire to visit or to “acquire” places 
which have not been visited by your im- 
mediate friends. The second, in terms of 
foreign travel, expresses itself by a dislike of 
visiting places which not only lead to illness 
but in which expert and reliable medical at. 
tendance is not easily available. Your incli- 
nation towards one or the other of these 
conflicting, and indeed warring, instincts will 
be determined by whether you are a classic 
or a romantic, whether you are cowardly or 
brave. In the former case you will not pro- 
ceed much further than Palmyra: in the latter 
case you will embark truculently for Samar- 
kand. All I beg is that you will, if a classic, 
not be deluded by false optimism, by that 
fictitious temerity which the guide-book gives, 
You will regret it bitterly. There will be eve- 
nings at Basrah, evenings in Shiraz, when a 
twinge in the lower regions will awake a 
panic-longing for the plane-trees of Lausanne. 
There will be hot afternoons, as your camel 
slouches down upon the oasis of Tab’ront, 
when the parched clamour of your throat 
arouses visions of bacilli, visions of absent 
municipal water, visions of a lonely desert 
cross throwing its suppliant shadow on the 
sand. If you are a romantic you need not 
bother about these things: romantics deserve 
all they get. 


HAVE, so far, deduced two principles 

which’ my fellow classics will be well ad- 
vised to consider before they even mention 
where they think of going. The first principle 
is: “Will it be hot?” The second principle is, 
“Will it be safe?” These (though they know 
it not) are the twin pillars upon which the 
gates of travel are hinged. There are, I admit, 
other considerations. There is expense for one 
thing. No one should dream of leaving Ameri- 
ca, or even England, if only for a month, 
unless he is readily prepared to spend fifteen 
hundred dollars. There is the question of oc- 
cupation. No one should dream of leaving 
America or England unless he has some 
definite occupation which will take up all his 
time. Golf, like patriotism, is not enough. 
The love of beautiful things, the love of 
pictures, architecture and music, will not 
suffice. No—if you go abroad you must write 
a book or collect wild-flowers, or paint pic- 
tures, or be in love, or just drink. Failing 
some such absorbing occupation you will be 
left alone either with art or nature: than which 

(Continued on page 116) 
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1 be ICASSO, the Spaniard, has somehow managed to become the outstanding three great sculptors in France: Despiau, Mailiol and Bourdelle—all of them 
hich figure in French art. A dozen other foreigners—Dutch, Italian, Japanese, French. The work on this page is by a young Spaniard, long a resident of Paris. The 
ic Polish, Russian—have also become leaders in modern French painting. But, thus French critics have recognized in him a man of taste and individuality. They have 


far, the French have had it all their own way in sculpture. There are today only been warm in their praise of his work and quick to help in the spread of its fame 
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VANITY FAIR 


Seven Letters From China 


A Little Affair of Man’s Vanity and Woman’s Gratitude—and Several Equivocal Bargains 


just said to her, “I’ve had enough of 
this unofficial divorce. ’m your husband. 
I mean to have a wife again.” 

He employed not only the words but the 
tone of a wedded man speaking to his wife in 
strictest privacy. He would doubtless have 
modified both his matter and his manner if 
he had known that a deeply interested mascu- 
line ear was listening intently not ten feet away. 

The ear belonged to a young man who for 
some time had silently worshipped Blanche 
Effingham. He had a perfect right to call at 
tea-time. His right to be overhearing a private 
talk at this moment was more questionable; 
he had, to put it plainly, stopped behind the 
tall screen by the door, and simply listened. 
He was of course . if you want to be old- 
fashioned about it ... a cad. But if the butler 
had not mistakenly told him that Mrs. Effing- 
ham was alone, and even more mistakenly 


Bit on EFFINGHAM’S husband had 


sent him up unannounced (being willing to 
save his own legs when the caller was a friend 
of the house), and if the caller had not first 
halted at the sound of Effingham’s raised and 
brutal voice, and then deliberately gone on 
listening . . . if these things had happened 
differently, I should not now be able to tell 
you what took place that afternoon in their 
famous Spanish drawing-room between Philip 
Effingham and the lady who had been his 
wife in name only for such an irritating 
length of time. 


LANCHE EFFINGHAM made no answer 
to her husband, which to such an 
announcement is the most infuriating answer 
of all. And yet she was a very gentle lady, 
reared in all the sanctities of an evangelical 
sect, in that part of the West that insists on 
your calling it South. Out there she still had 
a handsome old father with a lion-mane of 
white hair. Blanche was her father’s daughter. 
But oh, she was lovely! She was tall and 
rather shy, and had beautiful red hair, which, 
far from being in her case a sign of bad 
temper, only served with her dove’s eyes and 
delicious blunt features and softly freckled 
skin to complete a picture of deprecating 
sweetness. She had about her a blurred and 
wistful radiance that made the young man 
behind the screen, infatuated though he was 
himself, feel almost sorry for Effingham. She 
wasn’t a woman that a man would willingly 
lose. 

It was not to his unseen guest that 
Effingham had lost her; his remarks made 
that clear. And ... cad or no cad .. . the 
young man suffered. He had loved 
without encouragement, except the kindness 
of a beauteous, rather abstracted, imperially 
rich and gentle lady of thirty-five to a man 
some years younger, but he had not loved 
without hope. Effingham was notably unfaith- 
ful. Let her tire of this, as in time she must, 
and might there then not be an hour of 
reward for the other man? It was now a dis- 
agreeable shock to find that Effingham, out of 
her favour, did not blame the fact on the atten- 


indeed 


By FARADAY KEENE 


tions of a certain young man. Far from it. 
She loved . . . incredible but true... . 
one else. 

The brain of the young man whirled. Who 
was it? And how had the fact been concealed? 
Though men surrounded her, never once had 
she been observed to flirt. She was (one faced 
the fact) just a bit stupid, in the sweetest way 
in the world. Effingham was saying, “I am 
aware you were never his mistress.” The past 
tense fell consolingly on the hidden listener’s 
ear. Ancient history, then . . . how ancient? 
The ugly voice went on, slowly, significantly. 
“The ... letters show that.” 

A sudden rustle showed that the lady 
sprang up, in an agitation no longer con- 
trolled. Not even now did she speak, but she 
darted at a lacquered desk, and set free a 
hidden drawer. Her gasp of relief was clearly 
heard. “Why do you lie to me?” She had a 
packet in her hand. Unwillingly the young 
man admired the husband’s ruse: he had made 
her reveal her treasure. But no, that resource- 
ful man had known the hiding-place already, 
and now said only, “I’ve read them, you know.” 

“When?” 

“Just after you put them there, with the 
touching superscription (I left that): ‘Not 
to be read again.’ That,” he pointed out, “was 
your real mistake. If you had re-opened that 
packet, you would have seen that the en- 
velopes held blank paper. The letters are not 
there.” 

She gave an irrepressible cry. The young 
man back of the screen swore to his soul 
he would never dislodge himself until Blanche 
was alone. For her sake, he would hear this 
history. 


some- 


he acquitted himself of past ob- 
tuseness. Who could ever have guessed the 
truth? That lean hatchet-faced doctor-fellow, 
so poor, so badly dressed, so hard put to it 
to build up again after the war his lost prac- 
tice, a practice building too slowly to keep 
pace with the needs of a half-paralyzed and 
ailing old father . .. the care, the costly trained 
attendant, the delicate food. A broody silent 
chap who didn’t talk, who just showed up at 
her tea-table now and then. What had become 
of him? . . . Effingham was saying, “When 
he went to China, did you think his appoint- 
ment an accident? I got him that very good 
offer. Yes . . . I! Through your father, my 
dear. Anonymously, through him, I endowed 
that chair, and of course the Board put in 

. . my nominee.” Yes, yes. The listener re- 
membered. That doctor-chap got the offer of 
a new chair of something medical . . . oriental 
in a college in the far East. Not 
exactly a mission-college, but smelling of 
it. Still, a great field. And a salary to give an 
old man his comforts. Three years? By Jove, 
it was four! And the old man lived on... “If, 


diseases ... 


as President of the Board, your father now 
should be asked to read those letters . . 
Effingham was saying. The fairly nimble 
mind behind the screen could supply the rest. 
Clever, inhumanly clever of Effingham, to bide 


” 


his time till the New York practice, now twice 
lost, was past redemption, and a discredited 
medical professor, cast out of an_ ever-so. 
slightly evangelical college, would have no. 
where to turn. 

Her voice was trembling when she said, 
“Where are the letters?” 

“The letters . all seven of ’em,” said 
Effingham, “are in the pocket of my top-coat 
over there on the chair by the door. ‘And | 
am between you and the chair.” She was 
silent, possibly trembling more. “I give you,” 
he said, “forty minutes, while I see a man at 
the club. I think I know how you will decide, 
And,” he added, “our friend in China wil] 
thank you.” 

“You can’t,” she said slowly, “you can't 
mean... not possibly...” 

“You,” he said, “can’t think .. . not possibly 
... that I mean to return them to you? They 
will be, if you meet my terms, returned to 
him. He is less intelligent than I think if he 
does not infer a quid pro quo.” 


Sit was again soundless, motionless, per- 

haps frozen. His own pause may have rep- 
resented the moment needed for consulting a 
watch. The young man (admittedly a cad) 
behind the screen had time to arrange his 
person back of the most obscure of its folds, 
where dusk had made the curtains black in 
the doorway. The master of the house, passing 
out, would receive no intimation that his 
words had been overheard, and that its mis- 
tress would have an opportunity to consider 
an unexpected alternative before his return. 
That she had no hope of any alternative at 
all was clear from her sudden desperate ques- 
tion . . . and she may have reflected on the 
stupidity of her long and anxious virtue, as 
she made it: “Do you think your . . . terms are 
fair?” 

“Why not?” 

“It is simply,” she barely breathed, on a 
shiver of repulsion, “blackmail . . .” 

“As the price of saving,” he said, “our dis- 
tant friend from ruinous discredit, and my 
father-in-law from a shock to his fond belief 
in his daughter (a narrow view, perhaps, but 
we know his mind) . are the terms exor- 
bitant? You can tell me, forty minutes from 
now.” He took up his coat, and was gone. 

He came back ahead of time. In the thirty- 
second minute his footstep was heard on the 
stair, and Mrs. Effingham’s companion had 
barely time to blot himself into the shadow 
of the curtains again. The lady, surprisingly 
composed, sat at her desk. Certain drawers 
stood open, and a little pile of torn papers was 
by her hand. Effingham laid his coat on the 
same chair by the door. He said _huskily, 
“Now’s your chance.” 

“No,” she said in a very odd tone... it 
was almost compassionate . . . “the chance is 
your own. Tell me, before it is too late, that 
you did not mean those threats of yours, that 
you will lay the letters on the fire, and ask 
nothing except of my generosity.” 

(Continued on page 124) 
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THE CONSERVATIVE 
Mr. Higgins whose al- 
coholic content is su- 
preme, is delivering the 
standard patter of the 
stand-patter. He believes 
that Smith is right on 
prohibition but he will 
vote for Hoover because 
Hoover stands for pros- 
perity and _ prosperity 
makes it possible for Mr. 
Higgins to pay ninety dol- 
lars a case for his Scotch 


VOX POPULI 


This strident young man, 
Wallace Withering, owes 
his modest claim to fame 
to the radio which mer- 
cifully allows him to be 
heard but not seen. Wal- 
lace has a_ stentorian 
voice and nothing else 
He rents his bellows to 
various candidates at dif- 
ferent hours and_ is 
equally at home on either 
side of all political issues 








The Gr 


A Cross-Section of the Voting Commonwealth Our Candidates Have to Contend With 








THE OFFICE SEEKER 


A portentous develop- 
ment of modern politics 
is the go-getting, female 
office seeker who is long 
on ideas, issues, oratory 
and avoirdupois. Physi- 
cally Mrs. Blah could 
doubtless fill the mayor’s 
chair to capacity but 
actually the nomination 
is already “in the bag” 
and the poor woman is 
just being kidded along 


Voters by 


AUGUST HENKEL 


‘at American Electorate 





VANITY FAIR 





THE STAY-AT-HOME 
Under no condition will 
Mrs. Van Vleet vote for 
either candidate. Having 
studied their faces in the 
rotogravure sections, she 
rejects them both. Hoover, 
she says, looks like a 
cross-word puzzle and 
Smith like a composite 
of all the Smiths in the 
world. Moreoveronewould 
meet such odiously ordi- 
nary people at the polls 


THE ALARMIST 


Henry Haggard has more 
wrong ideas than any 
other voter in the U.S.A. 
These are mostly of the 
alarmist type. One of 
his pet fears is that 
Hoover, a Quaker, will 
not be sufficiently war- 
like in case we are picked 
on by the Japanese. 
What Henryireally wants 
is personal protection, 
first, last and all the time 
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Small Town Notes 


69 


Items Which Interested the Editor of a Country Newspaper Who Is Also an Author 


7) 
=] 


HAVE been going up to Johnson’s Cove, 

near Coon Hollow, in Virginia, in the 

Blue Ridge Range of Virginia, for my 
vacation for several years. Of course, I have 
«ot acquainted with a lot of people up here. 
{'m a social cuss, I am. I thought I would write 
to you S. A. and tell you about this. 

I have watched the romances up this way. 

There is a young woman I have been watch- 
ing. She had a young man who went off to 
town. He got a job down there, in a big town. 
He worked on a newspaper down there. He 
comes up to visit now and then. He has a sis- 
ter up here. 

The sister, whose name is Fannie, is in love 
with a young man named Jim Blood. They 
walk out together a lot. She is not much like 
her brother. She has a kind of natural dig- 
nity that he hasn’t got. 

From the ledge over near the Cove here I 
can look right down into their place. I see 
her helping her mother about the house. They 
have two cows. She milks them nights and 
mornings. . 


10 there she is, that young town-fellow’s 
5 sister, a handsome broad-shouldered woman 
now. She never goes bare-footed as she used 
to do the first summer I came up here. I see 
her with her face against the flank of the cow, 
milking. Jim Blood has been working in his 
corn. He’s a big tall young fellow. He comes 
down along the road and stands by the fence. 
[can’t hear what they say to each other from 
up where I am, but I'll tell you how I feel. ’m 
not so young any more but I must say that 
when I see that pair together like that it 
brings a crowd of memories of youth. I get 
to thinking of all the happiness I used to ex- 
pect from life. I was like this young town 
fellow who comes up here Sundays is now. 
Well, I was always falling for a new girl, ex- 
pecting to get into a kind of earthly Heaven 
with her. Like most men I finally selected one 
and courted her hard. I got her. Afterwards, 
lots of times I didn’t know whether I wanted 
her or not and now she don’t know either. 
She is dead now. I’m too old a man to 
expect to get another, specially such a fine 
figure of a woman as this Fannie will be, and 
is now for that matter, but a man will dream. 

I think Fannie won’t marry this Jim for 
awhile because Fannie hates to leave her 
mother with all the farm work to do. 

But I was going to speak about the young 
town fellow, her brother. Before he went 
to town to work he had a girl up here named 
Hannah. His own name is Buck. What I want- 
ed to tell you was that Buck and Hannah 
used to be just as Fannie and Jim are now. 

Then Buck went to town. I guess he’s mak- 
ing a pretty good reputation as a newspaper 
man. 

Well, before he went to town to work, Buck 
and Hannah used to walk out together of a 
summer Sunday evening just as Jim and 
Buck’s sister Fannie do now. Then, as I say, 


By SHERWOOD ANDERSON 


he went to work in town. He used to come 
home here every Sunday and Sunday eve- 
nings you would see him out with his girl. All 
the young fellows and their girls meet at the 
church, of course. They go off down the road 
together in groups. Then the groups break 
up. On such occasions Buck always ended by 
going off with Hannah. 

He doesn’t any more. I think he is embar- 
rassed about it and I am sure Hannah is. She 
is, in spite of anything she says, still in love 
with the young fellow. 

The point is that he has got town ways and 
I suppose has been out a good deal with town 
girls. I don’t mean to say he has gone back 
on his old friends. He is just tired of Han- 
nah, doesn’t want her. She maybe isn’t foxy 
enough for him now he has had town experi- 
ence. Perhaps she doesn’t dress well enough, 
can’t afford it even if she knew how. 

I was going to tell you about what I saw. 
It was two weeks ago, a Sunday night and 
Buck, this young town newspaper reporter, 
was up here. He went to the preaching with 
the young farmer Jim Blood. Then the preach- 
ing was over and all the young folks came 
out. They were fooling along the road. I 
passed them as I was going up toward the 
Cove, to go to bed. 

But it was a fine night and when I got to 
the little wooden bridge over Coon Creek I 
went over beside the road and sat down by 
some bushes. 

The whole crowd of young people came 
along there and stood around awhile. Then 
they began to break up, each fellow with his 
own girl, same as I have described. If you 
have ever been a small town boy yourself 
you'll know about this. 


HE crowd kept getting smaller and smaller. 

Pretty soon there was just Buck, a young 
fellow I didn’t know, and two girls. One of 
the girls was the sweetie of that young fel- 
low and the other was Hannah. 

So they were about to break up too, when 
suddenly this young town fellow Buck made 
some excuse and got out of it. He said he 
had to go. “Good night,” he said. He almost 
shouted it. He was embarrassed, that was it. 
Then he hurried off along up the road. 

So there was the other young fellow left 
with his own girl and this Hannah, Buck had 
thrown off on him. “Come on Hannah,” he 
said, “Jane and I will see you home.” 

“I don’t want you to,” she said, as she hur- 
ried off alone taking a different way than 
young Buck had taken. 

Then that young fellow and his girl Jane 
went off, talking about it I guess. I stayed 
there awhile. Such things are always pretty 
pathetic to see. As I said in the beginning I 
don’t blame this young Buck at all. A man 
changes, towns and circumstances change him. 
He thinks he wants some girl and then sud- 
denly he doesn’t want her. He can’t say so 
to her. Others in the crowd they go with don’t 
always understand what has happened and 
keep getting them in embarrassing positions. 


Sometimes the young man keeps on caring 
after the girl quits or it’s the other way around, 
as in this case. 

Anyway that night I kept on sitting there 
in the dark by the bridge, thinking as an 
older man will. Then Hannah came back that 
way alone. 

You see this young Buck had happened to 
go off toward her house so she went another 
way. She must have just gone off down the 
road a ways and waited in the dark until she 
knew he was gone. Then she came back alone. 

She had gone off proud, with her head up, 
but she didn’t come back so. When she 
was on the bridge, not ten feet from me,—not 
knowing I was there—she stopped a moment. 
There is a little rail on the bridge. She put 
her head down on it and cried. Poor girl, it 
was heart-breaking to hear. I never wanted 
anything in my life as much as J did to go 
and try to comfort her but that wouldn’t have 
worked. 

No one would have comforted her that night 
but this young Buck and he didn’t want to, 
I guess. He was off her. He had his mind on 
some town girl. I just thought I would tell you 
about it. It was as pathetic a thing as I ever 
saw. 





Re Sof, 


Johnson’s Cove, Va. 
So 
WHAT ABOUT THIS? 


HE Squire came into the print shop. He 

sat down. He is a grey and yellow man, a 
yellow skin with patches of white, as though 
the yellow skin had been peeled off. There was 
something very shrewd and kindly in his grey 
eyes. 

He began telling me of some neighbors of 
his. “My tomato plants are about that high 
now,” he said, indicating the height. “Well I 
thought I would go and hoe them. 

“It was evening, almost dark,” he said. 
“Something happened and I thought I would 
come and tell you. 

“You like queer things, happenings and 
things among neighbors,” he said. “I can tell 
that reading your paper. 

“Well, I was hoeing my tomatoes. There is 
a queer kind of a house next door to mine. 
It is a kind of a double house. What I mean 
is that sometimes five or six families live in 
there. 

“There was a family came there two or three 
years ago. I don’t know whether it was a 
family or not. It was a young man and a young 
woman, both pretty fairly dressed. Then there 
was a young boy. He might have been six. 

“He used to talk nights, in the queerest way 
you ever heard. These young people couldn't 
have been his father and mother. They weren't 
old enough. And they couldn’t have been 
brothers and sisters either. How do I know 
that? It’s the way they was to each other, a 
kind of loving way. 

“The boy used to be talking in a loud way. 

(Continued on page 136) 
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Dorothy Gish—“Not a Motion Picture” 


After a Long Screen Career This Actress Turns to the Stage in a New Comedy, * 
= 9 
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Just a Tip on the Market 


Recounting the Harrowing Experience of a Little Lamb Who Tried to Gamble on Wall Street 


don’t want to do,” said Joe Wilch at 

breakfast this morning. “I’m only just 
eaying that if I had any money right now, I'd 
put it on General Elastic. It’s going up, 
brother, and it’s going up big!” 

“You think it would be a good investment?” 
[ inquired timidly. 

“Think?” Joe looked at me, incredulous. 
“Well, say, if everybody on the inside is buying 
it in as fast as they can, it can’t be exactly a 
bad investment, can it?” 

“No,” I admitted. “That’s true.” 

“Of course,” said Joe coldly, as he rose 
from the table, “remember [’m not advising 
you or anything. . .” 

That was at 9:15. 

I finished my breakfast very deliberately, 
drank my orange-juice, put first the cream 
and then the sugar on my toasted corn-flakes, 
and propped my morning paper before me. 
The first intimation I had that something was 
on my mind was when I discovered that I was 
stirring salt into my coffee and wiping my 
mouth with a poached egg. In some strange 
manner, it seems, my newspaper had. mys- 
teriously opened itself to the Financial 
Column; and there, to my surprise, I dis- 
covered my own forefinger busily running 
down a long column of fine print to the G’s: 
“|. . Gridirons, 127; Gadgets Preferred, 
7814; GENERAL ELASTIC, 103. . .” 

I started guiltily, and folded the paper with 
a slap. Come, come, this would never do. A 
hard-working home body like myself, with 


[i not advising you to do anything you 


family responsibilities and a mortgage 
hanging over his head, had _ no _ busi- 


ness fooling around the financial section. It 
was all very well for fellows like Joe Wilch 
to play the market; but personally I would 
stick to something good and reliable, like life 
insurance or a checking account at 4%. No 
wild speculating for me. No, sirree. Slow and 
steady wins the race. They couldn’t trap little 
old yours truly into gambling away his hard- 
earned dollars on General Elastic at ror... 
or whatever it was. . . 102. . 


HAT is the insidious thing about Specula- 

tion; you never know when it gets you. I 
found myself turning back the pages of the 
newspaper again curiously. Here it was: 
“. . ELASTIC, 103.” It did look a little 
better at 103, I must admit. Not quite so shaky, 
somehow. I stared at the fine print more close- 
ly; there was something after it. A+2. That 
probably meant it had gone up two points 
since yesterday. And two points at a dollar 
a point is two dollars, and last night if I had 
bought, say a hundred shares, that would be 
two times a hundred is two hundred dollars. 
Just overnight; $200. And suppose it went up 
two points like that every night for a week, 
that would be seven days—or maybe it would 
only be six days—is six times two hundred is 

. over a thousand dollars, anyway. And 
some stocks went up even better than that. 
Some of them went up five or ten points in a 
day. Didn’t Union Pacific or something go up 


By COREY FORD 


153 points in a day, once? Boy! what I 
couldn’t do with $153,000! 

Take, now, Eddie Bilkins. What was it? 
Motors? Or Radio, or something? And now 
he’s rolling around with two limousines, and 
a town-car to meet him at the city limits. 
Pretty soft for Eddie. If I’d plunged when he 
did . .. and I had the tip, too, but I was 
cautious. I played safe. Well, it’s always bet- 
ter to play safe. That’s where I belong: on the 
safe side. Put it out of my mind. 

Yes, and then there’s Bill Quetch. They say 
Bill has just bought a thirty-thousand dollar 
home on Long Island, his first year. Oh, well, 
it’s all very well for those fellows. They’re 
right down there on the spot. It would be silly 
for a chap like me to try it. Just make a sucker 
out of myself. Sure. Sure, I’d put it out of 
my mind entirely . . . 

That was at g:3o. 

At 10:00 o’clock I walked into the nearest 
broker’s office and asked for the manager. I 
tried to be pretty calm about it; but he could 
see by my face that there was something in the 
air. I drew him to one side, over by the water- 
cooler, and lowered my voice. 

“Just a little idea of mine,” I began casually, 
in an attempt to seem off-hand. “I just wanted 
to invest in a few stocks, you see. Nothing 
much.” 

He nodded, properly impressed. 


“T°VE got a little loose change here,” I went 
on with a forced laugh, “and I thought I 
might as well throw it away as have it hanging 
around, ha ha ha!” (I wished he would 
brighten up a bit. That solemn look on his 
face made my little attempt at joviality sound 
unnecessarily gloomy and prophetic.) “You 
see,” I rushed, “I’d like to buy a few shares 
of—” I glanced behind me. “Of course, you 
won't say anything about this? On the Street, 
mean?” 
The broker shook his head earnestly. 
“This is a private tip, you see.” 
“T see.” 
“T thought,” I said slowly, “I’d like to buy 
into General Elastic.” 

“How much do you want to invest?” asked 
the broker, taking out a notebook eagerly from 
his pocket. 

“Well,” choosing my words carefully, “I 
think I'll plunge about $100 to start with.” 

The broker put the notebook back in his 
pocket again, and controlled himself with an 
effort. I could see that a deal of this magni- 
tude was quite a sheck to him. “My boy,” he 
choked, “this is the biggest thing that has hit 
the Market since the Wall Street Explosion.” 
He shook my hand solemnly. “Do you want 
to buy outright, or on Margin?” 

“Margin?” I echoed blankly. 

“You only pay $20 on each share, and we 
loan you the rest. If the stock drops twenty 
points, of course, you have to cover. If you can’t 
cover—but you wouldn’t understand all that.” 

“How many shares would I get if I bought 
outright?” 

“Well, if you could rustle around and 


— 


scrape up about three dollars more,” he said, 
“you might be able to buy one single whole 
share, all for yourself.” 

“In that case,” I said thoughtfully, “I guess 
T'll buy Margin.” 

“And now if you’ll excuse me,” said the 
broker, “I’m going to call up the Presi- 
dent of the General Elastic Company. He’s 
going to be pretty darned proud of this expres- 
sion of confidence, I can tell you. I shouldn’t be 
at all surprised if he wrote you a personal 
letter.” 

My first act, upon returning uptown, was to 
buy a small pearl-handled revolver, which I 
placed carefully in the upper right-hand 
drawer of my desk. In every motion-picture 
I have ever seen, the ruined financier has 
always grabbed a small pearl-handled revol- 
ver from the upper right-hand drawer of his 
desk. I just wanted to be on the safe side. 

For the succeeding hour nothing happened. 

At 11:00 o’clock I picked up the telephone 
and called the broker. 

“How’s it coming along?” I inquired. 

“How’s what coming?” 

“The General Elastic stock,” I frowned, 
“that you just sold me.” 

“Oh, that!” he said. “Well, as a matter 
of fact, we had a rather unfortunate ex- 
perience with that. It seems the office-boy 
pasted it on a letter, under the impression 
that it was a postage-stamp. But we soaked 
it off all right, and it’s out on the market 
again.” 

“Thank you,” I said slowly, and hung up. 


T least, now that I had invested in the 
Market, it was plainly up to me to live up 
to the part. I drove over to the club for lunch- 
eon with a very black cigar stuck in one 
corner of my mouth, my legs crossed and 
both thumbs locked in the armpits of my 
vest; and as I paid the driver I carelessly 
tossed him an extra bill for a tip. After all, 
we heavy financiers cannot be bothered to 
count petty change. I nodded tolerantly to 
several friends, muttered loudly: “Well, let’s 
see how things are making out today in the 
Street,” and strolled over to the ticker. With 
a studied frown I commenced to finger the 
white tape that was heaped like spaghetti in 
the wicker basket. 

For some reason, the thing did not appear 
to make sense. There were all the names and 
numbers, one after another, but they were 
not the names and numbers I had seen on 
the Financial page that morning: In vain I 
ran along the various items: “... . Pimlico 
... Black Beauty, 11:6; Rosebud, 13:27... 
Tia Juana .. .”; there was no sign of my 
stock among them. I turned to someone who 
was peering intently over my shoulder. 

“Haven’t heard how General Elastic made 
out this morning, have you?” I asked. 

“T never heard of her,” he said. “Is she 
racing at Belmont?” 

“Racing ... Belmont .. .?” I stared at 
the ticker again, and then tiptoed away in 

(Continued on page 110) 
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A Compact Guide to Cuba 


Dens and Denizens of Our Sister Republic’s 


Vacation Playground for Arid Americans 


By COVARRUBIAS 


LOS AMERICANOS 
Jake and Harry make straight for 
Sloppy Joe’s famous Havana filling- 
station where they warm up on 
Bacardi. Jake is hugely amused by 
his friend’s fandango, danced with 
one foot anchored to the brass rail 


THE “SON” ORCHESTRA 


A fashionable evening event along 
the Havana water-front is a con- 
cert by black boys with their primi- 
tive African instruments, the bong6, 
timbales, guiro, maracas, and claves, 
to the static of which they chant 
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DANSE NEGRE 


Behold the picturesque “Rumba,” a 
spirited dance-duet in which the 
swarthy Bombo portrays the capture 
of his lady love with strutting step 
and swirling scarf while she, writh- 
ing appreciatively, indicates that 
she won't hold out much longer 


THE PLANTATION OWNER 


Every morning Sefior Ribero looks 
over his shipments of tobacco, sugar 
and coffee. Incidentally, this gives 
visiting Americans a slant at his 
massive jewelry which, next to his 
moustache, is his dearest possession 


THE OVERLORD 


Second to none in smartness is the 
Cuban cop. And with what truly 
Spanish austerity he controls the 
mad rush of motors through the 
Havana highways, proving that in 
Cuba a cop may be very dignified 











FLAPPER A L’ESPAGNOLE 


Dolores y Mendoza, a damsel of 
high degree, is sufficiently emanci- 
pated to enjoy a solitary stroll. 
Note the velvet eyes which betray 
her awareness of the young Ameri- 
cano in the background who trails 
this luscious and dark-hued lady 





















VANITY FAIR 


The City That Died of Greatness 


An Alarmed New Yorker Discusses What the Skyscrapers Are Doing to His Home Town 


F, emerging from the Grand Central 
Station in the city of New York, 
you will turn slightly to the left, so that 

you face the southeast corner of Forty-second 
Street and Lexington Avenue; and if, having 
done so, you will look upward, twisting your 
neck back as far as it will go, you will prob- 
ably be able to see to the top of the tower 
of the new Chanin Building, to which the 
workmen are putting the finishing touches 
and whose fifty-two stories attain a height of 
625 feet. 

Directly opposite you is the Pershing Square 
Building, a comparatively squat structure 
whose thirty stories reach a mere 363 feet 
into the air. Look slightly to the right and 
you will see a gaping hole beside the Hotel 
Belmont. Here will soon arise a fifty-three 
story structure that will stand about 600 feet 
high. Step to the curb and look to your left, 
toward the northeast corner of Lexington 
Avenue and Forty-second Street. This time 
next year that corner will be occupied by 
the new Reynolds Building, the tallest build- 
ing in the world, whose sixty-seven story tower 
will rise 808 feet above the street level. 
Further up Lexington Avenue, a block to the 
north, is the Graybar Building, another mon- 
ster. A block or two still further north, span- 
ning Park Avenue, the new Grand Central 
Building has sprung to a height that would 
have necessitated a balloon ascension a half- 
century ago. About you, in other words, in a 
district less than 200 yards square, stands— 
or will stand, shortly—a group of skyscrapers 
whose floor space totals nearly 100 acres and 
whose tenants outnumber the combined popu- 
lation of Cheyenne, Wyoming; Brownsville, 
Texas; Reno, Nevada; Emporia, Kansas; and 
Albuquerque, New Mexico.* 


UST what is going to happen when all these 
new congeries discharge their inmates upon 
streets already stuffed like a Strassburg goose 
is a question that has at last caused a certain 
amount of uneasiness in high circles. There 
was a meeting not long ago of an organization 
called—aptly enough—The Forty-second 
Street Property Owners and Merchants Associ- 
ation, to discuss traffic problems. One mem- 
ber reported that it had taken him twenty-eight 
minutes to go from Seventh to Lexington 
Avenues—a distance of half a mile—in a 
taxicab. Another more conservative soul had 
taken a crosstown car, and had spent twenty- 
five minutes in traversing the three-quarters 
of a mile between Second and Eighth Avenues. 
These adventures, they pointed out, had be- 
fallen them in the middle of the afternoon, 
when traffic was by no means at its most acute 
stage of congestion. But Mr. George W. 
Sweeny, president of the organization, sup- 
plied the optimistic note without which no 
meeting of any group in America to discuss 
anything could ever properly end. 
*This comparison is not fantastic. The combined 
population of the cities mentioned, according to the 


census of 1920, was 64,066; by no means an exagger- 
ated estimate of the skvscraper population in the 


crowded Grand Central District of New York City 


By DEEMS TAYLOR 


“However,” said Mr. Sweeny in part, “I 
have faith in the future. A way will be found 
to solve this and other problems arising from 
the magical developments of this district, when 
the time comes that they must be solved. 
Forty-second Street is on its way, and nothing 
can stop it.” 

To which I can only venture the timid opin- 
ion that Mr. Sweeny must have a sunny nature 
whose capacity for optimism has doubtless 
never been exceeded since the days of Vol- 
taire’s Candide ; that while Forty-second Street 
may be on its way, that way is at the present 
dizzying rate of one mile an hour; and that, 
far from nothing’s being able to stop it, the 
very inhabitants of Forty-second Street are 
going to stop it before very long, by the simple 
expedient of being piled three deep from 
curb to curb. 

Forty-second Street is no exception, of 
course. Anyone who has ever tried to get any- 
where on Manhattan Island below Seventy- 
second Street knows that New York is one 
of the few great cities in the world where the 
pedestrian reaches his destination faster than 
the occupant of any vehicle except an air- 
plane. I dimly recollect reading several com- 
ments upon New York traffic congestion 
during the past ten years. But I wonder if even 
the commentators realize with what appalling 
rapidity the city has slowed down, and how 
glacier-like appears the future of its 
inhabitants. 


S one of a handful of New Yorkers who 
were actually born in the city, I remember 
New York when it had no skyscrapers; when 
the steeple of Trinity Church and the gilded 
dome of the Pulitzer Building were two 
towering landmarks on the skyline; when the 
new cable-cars whizzed up and down the 
streets at fifteen miles an hour, bidding fair 
to render horse-cars obsolete and causing the 
corner of Broadway and Fourteenth Street to 
be known as “Dead Man’s Curve”; when 
Daly’s Theatre, in the late Twenties, was at the 
outermost fringe of the theatrical district, and 
the reservoir stood on the site of the present 
public library, and a reference to the goats 
of Harlem was no figure of speech. 

In those days, if you wanted to make the 
long trek from Washington Square to the 
Grand Central Station, you hailed a hansom 
cab, which landed you at your destination 
after an endless journey lasting twenty 
minutes. One afternoon last August, during 
the hottest, deadest period of the year, when 
simply nobody is in New York, I had occasion 
to go from Washington Square to Fortieth 
Street and Park Avenue. I leaped into a pas- 
sing taxi, telling the driver not to spare the 
horses. That leap was the last burst of speed 
that marked the journey. Fifty-two minutes 
later, after jumping two traffic lights and 
attracting the hostile attention of four traffic 
policemen, the taxi, breathless and trium- 
phant, completed its journey of one mile and 
three quarters. 

The skyscrapers, New York’s invention 


and America’s proudest architectural boast, 
may yet be the ruin of New York and many 
another American city unless we do some. 
thing about them. They are another proof 
of the fact that man’s cleverness is generally 
far in advance of his intelligence, that his 
ingenuity in devising new instruments of 
civilization is by no means accompanied by 
any resourcefulness or imagination in ‘han. 
dling them. The skyscraper was born of the 
sudden realization that if you pile floor-space 
vertically, instead of spreading it horizontally, 
you can easily house an acre-full of people in 
a hundred-foot square. (The daily population 
of the Woolworth building, for instance, would 
ordinarily be a city of ten thousand popula. 
tion, covering several square miles of territory.) 

Like all brilliant discoveries, this was a 
simple one; and if it had been intelligently 
handled, would have made New York or any 
other city a paradise to live in; for if only part 
of the space so liberated had actually been 
left free, if the skyscrapers had been spaced 
five hundred feet apart, as they should have 
been, the American metropolis would have 
comprised a series of towers surrounded by 
vast areas of parks, gardens, and drives. In- 
deed, if the skyscraper had been, say a French 
invention, the city of Paris would present just 
such an appearance today; for the French, 
being a realistic people, well aware that the 
average man knows and cares nothing about 
the common good, have laws telling him just 
where and how‘and what he may build. 

But this is a free country, wherein any man, 
provided he does not actively annoy his neigh. 
bor, may lay up as much future trouble as 
he pleases for his neighbor’s grandchildren. 
So the skyscrapers, with their enormous hous- 
ing capacity and consequently enormous 
rent-producing potentialities, were allowed to 
go up as close together as they could be built. 
The final result being a street like Forty- 
second Street between Lexington and Fifth 
Avenues, three blocks whose sidewalks can 
accommodate perhaps 10,000 people and up- 
on which 50,000 people are discharged at five 
o'clock every afternoon. 


HAT is going to happen when still more 

and bigger skyscrapers go up, no one, not 
even Mr. Sweeny, seems to know. At present, 
except for the floating population in the hotels 
and the dwellers in the endless and dreary 
rows of skyscraper apartments on Park Avenue 
nobody lives any more in the heart of New 
York. The streets are too full of people going 
to business and the buildings are too full of 
people doing business, to allow any space to 
be wasted in mere living. It is safe to say 
that the average New Yorker lives from five 
to thirty miles away from the office in which 
he earns his living, and spends from one to 
four hours a day simply in getting to and 
from his place of business. His means of 
transportation are becoming consistently 
slower. Buses are useless, except for sight- 
seeing; the street-cars are not even good for 

(Continued on page 118) 
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In the Stoke Hole 


A Photograph, Made on the Set, of Josef von Sternberg’s Latest Film 


STEICHEN——-HOLLYWOOD 


‘‘The Docks of New York”’ 





76 


THE SHELL 
An “‘all-knowing Shell’, 
symbolic of Neptune 
and the power of the 
sea, is instrumental in 
saving Helen from the 
homicidal rage of Mene- 
Jaus. Later she _ is 
revealed to him in an- 
other mammouth shell 
which serves to strength- 
en the other spells al- 


ready cast 





RETHBERG 


Elisabeth Rethberg, the 
first of all the Helens, 
created the réle on June 
the sixth at the Dres- 
den Opera House. Maria 
Rajdl was Aithra, the 
sorceress who, instruct- 
ed by the Shell saves 
Helen from the _ re- 
venge of Menelaus 
and effaces the mem- 
ory of Helen’s infidelity 


MOUNT ATLAS 


In a lonely tent at the 
foot of Mount Atlas to 
which they have been 
transported by Aithra’s 
magic, Helen and her 
spouse receive the trib- 
ute of the chieftain, 
Altair, and of his son 
Da-ud. Both of them 
become engmoured of 
her immortal beauty 


“'The 








FOUR PHOTOGRAPHS BY 
URSALA RICHTER-DRESDEN 





Egyptian Helen” 
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VANITY FAIR 





SETZER-VIENNA 


JERITZA 
Maria Jeritza sang the 
Viennese premiére of 
The Egyptian Helen 
and will create the part 
at the Metropolitan 
Opera House during the 
first two weeks of the 
new season. This pic- 
ture is of the Vienna 
production ‘while the 
others are of the cast 
and scenery at Dresden 


FINALE 


The final scene of the 
opera discloses Hermi- 
one, daughter of Mene- 
Jaus and Helen, who 
has come with three 
magical white horses to 
take her parents home. 
She effects the reconcil- 
iation whose difficulties 
are the principal theme 
of The Egyptian Helen 


The Most Recent Work of Richard Strauss Will Soon Have Its Premiére at the Metropolitan 
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Two New Operas 


A Report on “Jonny Spielt Auf’’ and “The Kgyptian Helen” Soon to Be Presented in America 


UNDERSTAND that Jonny spielt auf and 

Die dgyptische Helena will both figure in 

the Metropolitan Opera bill this season. It 
will be interesting to see what kind of recep- 
tion they get from the Press and the public. 
[ am particularly curious about Jonny spielt 
auf. | have tried for some time to get the 
people who run opera for us in London to 
produce this work,—not because I think very 
much of it musically, but because it is very 
“contemporary,” and it is always advisable to 
see and hear the thing of the moment before 
it becomes a thing of the past. Whatever else 
we may find to say against Jonny spielt auf, 
no one can deny that it is up-to-date. But my 
advocacy in London has been so far in vain. 
[ have been told, by people in authority, that 
the opera is, if not actually immoral, decidedly 
objectionable,—which perhaps it is if you 
turn upon art the same pair of eyes that you 
turn upon life. New York, I suppose, has not 
yet forgotten the outcry over the “immoral- 
ity” of Strauss’s Salome. The mistake the 
moralists made on that occasion was in assum- 
ing that life and art are the same, and that 
by being interested in a certain character in 
art we are expressing our preference for the 
same sort of character in life. Which is quite 
a mistake. [ may admire the Creator’s mar- 
vellous craftsmanship in the putting together 
of the python, the superb mechanism by which 
those coils of his get a grip on you from which 
there is no escaping, without my having the 
least desire to take the fascinating brute home 
with me and keep him as a hearthrug pet. And 
each of us would give a Salome a wide berth 
in real life—for what is she, when all is said, 
but an unscrupulous and dangerous young 
woman who gets foolish promises out of el- 
derly men while they are under the influence 
of drink? But that does not make the psychol- 
ogy of Salome any less fascinating, at the 
safe distance imposed on her by art, than the 
physiology of the python is at the safe dis- 
tance imposed on it by the Zoo authorities. 





Y argument about Jonny spielt auf in Lon- 

don was that precisely because it was 
held to be objectionable in a peculiar way— as 
one of the heads of operatic affairs put it to 
me, “I don’t like to see a negro chasing white 
women”—it would be a sure success for at 
least half a dozen performances, and with the 
money thus raked in something of finer qual- 
ity and more permanent value, such as Ber- 
lioz’s Les Troyens, could be given. Perhaps 
Jonny spielt auf will serve a similarly useful 
purpose in New York. 

Krenek’s opera has been an enormous 
success in Germany. It is one of the first 
articles of my critical philosophy that no 
work, in any department of art or literature, 
sweeps the field without deserving to do so. 
It may belong to a bad genre, but it is certain 
to be the best in that genre. Any housemaid, 
vou would think, could write as good a novel 
as any of Marie Corelli’s: but if the house- 
maids tried it on they would soon find that to 
do that sort of thing is not so easy as it looks 


By ERNEST NEWMAN 


—that to do it really well you require the 
mentality of a super-housemaid. It is too soon 
yet to speculate what Kienek may do when 
he is twenty or thirty years older, but he cer- 
tainly deserves the success he has made with 
Jonny spielt auf, in the sense that, granted 
this sort of thing was worthy doing at all, he 
has done it remarkably well. 

KYenek is a young man of thirty who studied 
under Schreker, married Mahler’s daughter, 
and, five years ago, went as adviser to the 
Cassel theatre, of which Paul Bekker, (now 
famous for his Beethoven and other books) 
was then /ntendant. He has written a large 
quantity of music in all genres, none of which, 
—not even an attempt to complete Schubert’s 
unfinished C major piano sonata—made muchi 
impression on the general public until Jonny 
spielt auf came along. He is evidently an ex- 
ceptionally clever young fellow: I have read 
some articles of his which, though I cannot 
agree with their main conclusions, show a 
fresh, lively, questing mind, and the man who 
could write the text as well as the music for 
the opera Der Sprung iiber den Schatten at 
the age of twenty-two (or earlier: the score 
was published in 1923) has more than com- 
mon quickness of wit. Jonny spielt auf is an 
affair of the last couple of years: it is so re- 
cent that I cannot discover the precise date 
of the first production from even the latest of 
the German dictionaries of music. The li- 
bretto as well as the music of Jonny spielt 
auf is Kfenek’s own words. 


HE story of the opera is nothing if not 

contemporary. We begin with a young 
German composer, Max, whose VV eltschmerz 
takes the form of flying to the glaciers for 
consolation. It is on a glacier in the Alps that 
we make his acquaintance in the first scene: 
there he meets a singer, Anita, who, by a 
curious coincidence, has sung in one of his 
operas. She recognizes him by his photographs. 
Anita, who is of exceedingly inflammable 
temperament, takes the young idealist under 
her wing, and Max soon learns more about 
calorics than any glacier could teach him. In 
a few days she has to leave him to sing the 
leading part in his new opera in Paris. There 
the scene is laid in a hotel corridor. From 
the lounge below come the strains of a “blues,” 
played by the jazz band of the famous negro 
Jonny. This gentleman is already loved pas- 
sionately by the chambermaid, Yvonne; but 
Jonny soon forgets Yvonne after he has caught 
sight of the appetising Anita, who is not mere- 
ly sex but luxury and elegance. Anita’s room 
on the corridor is near that of Daniello, a vain, 
woman-pursued violin virtuoso who is having 
his usual success in the town. Jonny has con- 
ceived a romantic passion for Daniello’s Amati, 
which in the long run he contrives to steal. 
Anita has a banjo that she uses in one of her 
songs in Max’s opera. Jonny manages to hide 
the stolen violin in the banjo case, using his 
comical jazz hat to give this the semblance of 
the bulge of the banjo. Daniello, who has 
passed the night with the incandescent Anita, 


discovers his loss, and his frantic denuncia- 
tions of everybody and everything turn the 
hotel upside down. Yvonne being falsely ac- 
cused of the theft, Anita generously takes her 
into her own service. Jonny gloats over the 
thought of his revenge on Daniello, who has 
hurt his vanity by kicking him for paying his 
dusky attentions to Anita; while Daniello in 
turn plans a subtle revenge on the man of the 
glacier, who, Anita has assured him, is the 
sole occupant of her heart. She has given 
Daniello a ring in memory of a_ pleasant 
time, short as it may have been. This ring 
he now gives secretly to Yvonne, telling her 
to hand it at the first opportunity to one 
Max, a with the greetings of 
Daniello. 

Max has been impatiently awaiting the 
return of Anita. When, in the 
events, Yvonne innocently hands himthe famil- 
iar ring and gives him Daniello’s message, he 


composer, 


course of 


realises why Anita is a day or so late for their 
rendez-vous, and off he goes to his glaciers 
again for comfort. Jonny turns up and makes 
away with the coveted violin; and then there 
follows a stream of exciting incidents. Jonny, 
pursued by detectives, makes his way to the 
railway station from which Anita, with a good 
contract in her pocket, is off to America. The 
ins-and-outs of the always changing action 
are too many to recount in detail here. In the 
end Anita just catches her train, Daniello falls 
in front of the engine and is killed, Max, who, 
through a stratagem of Jonny’s, has been ar- 
rested for the theft of the violin, gets back 
to the station in time to jump into the last 
coach, and Jonny, bestriding the station clock, 
strikes up on the violin and has the whole com- 
pany dancing to the strains that have come 
from the New World and laid their conquer- 
ing hand on the Old. 


HE story is a good one, and the action al- 

ways lively; but I am doubtful about the 
length of life that Jonny spielt auf is likely 
to have. Highly “contemporary” musical works 
are generally the first to become passé, if 
their strongest card is their contemporaneity 
rather than their music. One of the secrets of 
Meyerbeer’s astounding vogue in his own day 
was the feeling his audiences had that opera 
was here being brought up to date; but Mey- 
erbeer’s music has not proved good enough 
to maintain his operas in the general reper- 
tory, while extremely old-fashioned subjects 
like those of Gluck’s Orfeo and Alceste still 
keep the stage. When the novelty of Jonny 
spielt auf has worn off,—and a very amusing 
novelty it is for those of us who are always 
in search of new sensations—I doubt whether 
it will have a long life. There are no signs at 
present so far as I can see, that Krenek has 
the making of a first-rate composer in him. 
His own style, as shown in the more serious 
music of Jonny spielt auf, lacks both individ- 
uality and beauty. He indulges in a sort of 
atonal polytonality that consists mostly in dog- 
gedly making two or more disparate lines of 

(Continued on page 102) 





Work and Echo 


VANITY FAIR 


A Collection of Animadversions on the Artist, the Theory of Abstract Art and Dramatic Art 


§1 


RT: The three criteria of the work of 
art: unity, intensity, continuity. 


The Artist:—The artist is surrounded by a 
mysterious element which enables him to 
grasp the outer world with incomparably 
greater strength than any non-artist, and 
which at the same time isolates him more 
effectively than the thickest wall. 


Sr 
Ge 


Creation:—Every act and every event can be 
explained causally without recourse to the 
assumption of free will, which would be de- 
fined in the vocabulary of determinism as the 
workings of causality within the individual. 
Yet causality alone is not adequate to explain 
artistic creation, a fact which becomes clear- 
est in music. 

Every decision outside of art involves a 
choice among a limited number of possibili- 
ties; thus it will always appear to be moti- 
vated, if only through the peculiarities of the 
given individual. But in the inventing and har- 
monizing of a melody (unless we believe in 
divine inspiration) an endless wealth of pos- 
sibilities is available, and again and again 
the choice is made with enormous rapidity. 
Before deciding upon a definite melody and 
harmonization, the artist must have uncon- 
sciously cast aside all other possible variants. 
Neither external circumstances nor any so- 
called peculiarity and singularity of the indi- 
vidual are sufficient to explain this; the choice 
which was made here cannot be interpreted 
in any other way than as the expression of an 
act of free will. But the farther removed we 
are from art, the easier it is to avoid the 
hypothesis of free will. 


4 


A) 


Restrictions in Art:—The soothing effect of 
art is to be explained primarily by the fact 
that the work of art is free of what we call 
accident. 

Similarly the accidental seems to be elim- 
inated from history (insofar as it is past), and 
everything historical operates as necessity. 

Only the present, particularly our personal 
existence, is exposed and subject to the so- 
called fortuitous. 

Thus there is obviously no general distinc- 
tion between necessity and accident, but it 
depends wholly upon the standpoint of the 
observer. We perceive but a limited number 
of causal chains, and even those are only 
partially visible, whereas every moment of life 
presents the intersection of countless causal 
chains stretching from the infinite past into 
the infinite future. 

But history records solely those causal 
chains which have proved themselves of ex- 
ceptional importance, and neglects the others. 


By ARTHUR SCHNITZLER 


An example: a great man chokes on a 
cherry stone. The great man’s career from 
birth to death is known to us. But the cherry 
stone was important only at the one moment 
when it strayed into the great man’s larynx. 
The details of its gradual growth and subse- 
quent history have no interest for us. 

But the cherry stone cannot be used in 
tragedy, even though it has caused a great 
man’s death. For the causal chains whose 
intersection brings about the tragic moment 
in the work of art must possess an approxi- 
mately uniform intensity. 

The hero may succumb to his enemy who 
has, we might say, causally attached himself 
to him: or he may perish of causal factors 
contained within himself, such as exhaus- 
tion, suicide from despair, et cetera. He could 
not die of a cherry stone unless the theme of 
the drama were that the course of world his- 
tory can be altered even by a cherry stone. 
Regardless of our philosophical or religious 
convictions, the work of art will never per- 
suade us that the cherry stone was willed by 
God, even though we believe that all causal 
series are equal in the eyes of God and ac- 
tually originate in him and return again to 
him. God has always had his reasons, for he 
is the basic reason itself. Yet in art God can 
serve only as the force with which the hero 
comes into conflict. A hero pious in the dog- 
matic sense is impossible. No causal sequence 
which crosses that of the hero, dare be signifi- 
cant enough to supersede it. Furthermore, 
death by no means ends a man’s causal in- 
fluence. Particularly in the case of a great 
man, his death may have consequences like 
any of his actions when alive, and may be 
even more momentous than they were. 


§5 


Surfaces:—We are too often inclined to take 
a murky flickering surface as a sign of depth 
—and when we decide to make sure, our lit- 
tle finger easily touches bottom. But a clear 
surface tricks us by giving the appearance 
of shallowness, since it permits us to look 
with divining eyes into depths which we can 
never plumb with the understanding. 


§6 


The Inner Illumination:—If the work of art 
was created out of an inner necessity, the 
theme shines brightly and incessantly like 
a heart aglow. But when a work is made to 
order, even if it shows the height of technical 
proficiency, it carries the theme before it 
like a little flickering lamp, and usually this 
lamp has gone out long before the goal is 
attained. 


§7 


Analogy:—Should someone exclaim that he 
had found a wonderful subject, and should 
this alleged subject turn out to be nothing 
more than a few spots of colour against a 


bright or dark background, we are certainly 
entitled to doubt whether the man is a real 
painter. And in most cases he himself yi] 
probably go over the subject in his mind be. 
fore placing himself before the easel and 
setting to work. But how many writers are 
there who invariably seize the pen as soon 
as some vague impression of nature or some 
hazy mood has struck them? And they are 
quite hurt if you don’t promptly seem willing 
to consider their daubs of colour as artistic 
achievements. 


§8 


Assimilation and Selection:—When a sub.- 
ject begins to ripen in a poet’s mind, the proc. 
ess can be compared with the expanding of a 
cell whose walls gradually become thin and 
porous and develop, we might say, a thou- 
sand, or a hundred thousand, mouths. Every- 
thing which comes in contact with a cell so 
altered can and must serve to nourish it. 
If it finds something unsuitable, it closes up 
or hastily withdraws; on the other hand it 
swallows, digests, and assimilates anything 
which can be made of use to it. And just as 
such a cell absorbs everything which can 
contribute to its nourishment, growth, and 
completion, so the poet’s subject draws upon 
all his experiences, knowledge, and emotions 
for likely material, rejecting and expelling 
the unadaptable, and continuing gradually to 
expand until it finally seems to form the entire 
content of the poet’s mind—yes, the poet’s 
mind itself seems transformed into his 
subject. 


Cr 
oO 


Objectives and Possibilities in Art:—In the 
artist at work, patience and impatience al- 
ternate. He is patient inasmuch as he must 
feel, in relation to his work, as though he 
were confronting a wholly unlimited stretch 
of time, a virtual eternity—and impatient in- 
asmuch as he sees the goal before him from 
the first, despite the constant expectations of 
surprises which he may encounter on the 
way, and sees it with such visionary definite- 
ness that his yearning gives him wings. 


§10 


The Artist as a Social Unit: —What rating in 
the economics of the mind can we give to an 
important man who renounces all produc- 
tive activities affecting the community and 
chooses to shut himself off as much as possi- 
ble from the rest of mankind? When dealing 
with such a man, are we not often inclined 
to give preference to persons whose influence, 
while mentally inferior, is more general in 
scope? They may not enrich the world men- 
tally; yet by achievements of less moment 
but greater accessibility they provide much 
material satisfaction, thus adding to the sum 
total of amusement and happiness on earth. 

(Continued on page 130) 
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L’APERITIF 

No city more than Paris en- 
joys her sidewalks. Above is 
a glimpse of the Boul’ Mich’ 
where Latin Quarter life 
eddies about the Café du 
Pantheon. Anatole tells a 
jest to Laure and Yvonne 
at which even the sombre 
student at left has to laugh 


BOUQUINISTES 
There is undying fas- 
cination in the old 
book-stalls which line 
the quays of the Seine. 
Here for a few sous 
the curate finds an an- 
cient breviary, the child 
a picture book and the 
poor collector, perhaps, 
a rare volume over- 
looked by the rich man 





A Promenade 


Sidewalk Scenes in the French Capital as Noted by Mabel Dwight, the American Artist 


in Paris 





















AU GUIGNOL 
This is the children’s hour 
in the chestnut shaded bor- 
ders of the Champs-Elysées. 
The youthful audience anx- 
iously awaits the first thrill- 
ing encounter between Punch 
and his Judy while Paul, 
the orchestra, plays an 
overture on his accordion 


VANITY FAIR 
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The Perils of Shedding Light 


The Sad Story of a Confirmed Addict of an Old Game Who Became a Social Outcast 


HE scene was the dining car of the Biue 

Train, that celebrated blend of rattle and 

cinders which hurtles through the night 
along the road from Marseilles to Lyons. The 
debris of dinner had been whisked away and, 
amid the globular coffee-cups and liqueur glass- 
es, one Charles Brackett, a critic and novelist, 
was all bent out of shape over a crossword 
puzzle, which, for weeks, he had been fore- 
handedly saving for just such a bleak emer- 
gency. 
' [ was surprised to find there were people 
who still did such things. Indeed, I was idly 
wondering if, in the long evenings at home, 
he sometimes varied this dissipation by de- 
bauches of pasting cigar-labels on ash-trays, 
when he came, seemingly, to some knotty 
problem in his self-inflicted stint and, in the 
fashion of his kind, appealed for help to all 
within hearing. 

“What,” he asked, “is a South African 
mammal in three letters beginning with G 
and ending with U?” 

As the passing waiter presumably did not 
understand English and as the only other 
person nearby was a_bond-salesman .from 
Yale, | gathered that the inquiry was aimed at 
me. Such outrages might just as well be nipped 
in the bud. 

“I have long been a sinner in a modest 
way,” I said stiffly, “but at least this can be 
written on my tombstone: ‘He never did a 
crossword puzzle’.” 

There was a moment of frosty silence. 

“Well,” said Brackett at last, “I fancy we 
may have to fall back on that.” 


HEN, for a long time, nothing was heard 

in the Blue Train save the bounce and bang 
of its own northward flight. Left thus to my 
moody reflections, it occurred to me that there 
is no scorn equal to that which each of us 
feels for his neighbour’s pastime, no contempt, 
for instance, equal to that which a tennis 
player feels for a golf enthusiast. I remem- 
bered with a pang that when those Chicago 
harum-scarums, Leopold and Loeb, were ar- 
rested for murder, I loudly predicted it would 
be discovered that they were also addicted to 
Mah-Jongh. Then I found myself wondering 
if my own innocent pastimes—such as croquet, 
for instance—aroused in others a like antip- 
athy. Were onlookers sickened by my zest 
for the game called Shedding Light? Indeed, 
my rather pointed omission from some of the 
better dinner parties given along the Riviera 
during the Summer may have been due, inter 
alia, to my obtrusive and insistent proficiency 
in Shedding Light. I turned as pale as one can 
under a coating of soot. 

Once the original suspicion found lodge- 
ment, confirmations swooped down like crows 
upon a cornfield. I recalled, for instance, the 
faintly repellent impression of me a stranger 
might gather from the only known treatise 
on the game written last year by the doughty 
Samuel Hopkins Adams. In his preface to a 
monograph called Who and What? Mr. Adams 
plunged into his subject as follows: 





By ALEXANDER WOOLLCOTT 


“Returning from a class reunion at Hamil- 
ton College in 1912, a young New York reporter 
brought back with him a brain-tickling game 
which he called ‘Shedding Light’. Through 
the various circles with which he was in touch 
the exercise spread, attaining a limited but 
rather notable vogue long before the age of the 
intelligence test. The young alumnus is now 
the distinguished dramatic critic, Dr. Alex- 
ander Woollcott, and is still so addicted to the 
pastime that one never knows at what moment 
he may come out of a brown study and edify 
his hearers with some such unexpected an- 
nouncement as ‘I was born on a barkentine, 
wear green hosiery and average a murder a 
week’.” 

I do not care much for this portrait. One 
sees the lowly reporter first launching the 
limited vogue among his circles of cab-drivers, 
street-walkers and barbers. Then, when he 
becomes a dramatic critic and is allowed in 
drawing rooms, he continues in his old gutter 
habits. It would seem to me if old Dr. Wooll- 
cott cannot be counted on not to say, apropos 
of nothing: “I was born on a_barkentine, 
wear green hosiery and average a murder a 

” . 

week,” one can see why he is not asked out 
much. 


ET the old itch to play the game is only 

too likely to recur and I know that almost 
any night now, over the after-dinner coffee, in 
some lull carelessly left in the conversation, 
the impulse will prove too strong. Then, unless 
swift and drastic action is taken—something 
with a gag or a sledge-hammer in it—the 
following dialogue (or perhaps interrupted 
monologue would be a_ better term) is 
likely: 

Dr. W.-My murder was more _ publicly 
threatened than ever threat of assassination in 
the history of the world. I was— 

Mr. M.—Oh, hell, he’s going to do a Shed- 
ding Light. Does any one want to play poker? 

Dr. W.—As I was about to say, when in- 
terrupted by this hoodlum, I was threatened 
with death through a murderous impulse, 
which extended even to a helpless and uniden- 
tified underling whose matutinal assistance in 
my unpopular activities I heavily relied upon. 

Mr. M.—Say, let’s get outa here. (Exit Mr. 
M., attended by several plug-uglies.) 

Dr. W—If you were to hear a certain 
French word at this minute, you would prob- 
ably think of me—a French word, which, ten 
years ago, millions of Englishmen and Ameri- 
cans were, (by French standards, at least) 
mispronouncing, the English mispronouncing 
it in their way, the Americans in theirs. 

Mrs. K. (an unidentified woman who up to 
this time has taken no part in the conversa- 
tion)—Oh, I know! Patrick Henry! (/t should 
be explained that, in all such games, Mrs. K. 
always guesses Patrick Henry on the reason- 
able theory that she is as likely to win that 
way as any other.) 

Dr. W. (ignoring her coldly )—The man who 
threatened to murder me was even then world 
famous because of his art. He is now also 
known the world around because of certain 
incidents which have since occurred in what 


would be somewhat effusively described as 
his private life. He would be famous enough 
to have a city named after him if, oddly 
enough, he had not already named himself 
after a city—a city which the aforesaid mil- 
lions of Englishmen and Americans used to 
execrate even while they expressed an un- 
alterable determination to visit it as soon as 
possible. 

Miss G.—Now wait a minute. I’m getting. 
warmer. Did this would-be murderer also name 
himself after a celebrated American author? 

Dr. W. (crossly )—Yes. 

Miss G.—And—let’s see—did his animosity 
against you arise from your daily interruption 
of his favourite occupation? 

By which time, it begins to dawn on all 
those who have not yet flounced out of the 
room that the would-be murderer was Irving 
Berlin, who, it will be recalled, once lyrically, 
publicly and repeatedly announced his inten- 
tion to do in the bugler, (not only the bugler 
but the guy who woke the bugler up) and, 
once this public duty had been performed, to 
spend the rest of his life in bed. 

If the game is to be played at all—a moot 
question—it is advisable that the eventual 
questioners be not allowed to grope for infor- 
mation but, by cryptic inquiries, may only 
verify suspicions and it is best played when 
the character chosen is simple, universally 
known and of a fantastic nature. Could you, 
for instance, guess this one: 





‘“T WAS an early and conspicuous practition- 

er of homeopathy, discovering and demon- 
strating long before Hahnemann the system of 
therapy expressed in the Latin phrase Similis 
similibus curantur. I was a nameless town- 
dweller, who, like so many town-dwellers be- 
fore and since, got into trouble in the sticks. 
Countless children the world around have been 
told of my great sagacity and, whereas the first 
attribution of unusual wisdom to me was doubt- 
less ironic in intent, later scientists would have 
been inclined to think I knew what I was 
about. It is true that I injured myself by an 
act of incredible and never explained folly, 
but posterity must admit that once this 
disaster had, through my own recklessness or 
citified ignorance befallen me, I acted with 
courage, promptitude, and vigor, effecting 
thereby a complete recovery.” 

But I have probably said enough, indeed, 
I have probably said too much. I ought to 
know from experience that such confessions 
as these always get me into trouble. Recently 
in these very pages I boasted of my prowess 
in anagrams only to have my nights ruined 
by missives from the more trying readers of 
this magazine, who plague me by saying if 
I was so proud at changing craves into vis- 
cera by the mere use of the letter I, I ought 
to be able to take viscera in turn with the 
letter E. It is easy, as one correspondent points 
out, to take ATONES with an R, but could I take 
CHESTY with an S? Well, as a matter of fact, 
I could, but I already wish the subject had 
never come up. 








VANITY FAIR 





PAUL ROSENBERG 





Medusa—A Painting by Marie Laurencin 


The Noted French Artist’s New Work in Oils Recently Acquired for an American Collection 


IVALLING Proserpine, Marie Laurencin seems to reign over a netherworld 
R of her own, adding steadily to the population of her kingdom by creating 
such lovely unrealities as that Teproduced above. The Gorgon on this Page is 
one of her most recent paintings, characteristically composed in delicate pinks, 


grays. blues and black. Mlle. 
has now become the most con 
George Braque, Pablo Picasso 
Same age), she has helped to fi 


Laurencin’s fame has so far advanced that she 
spicuous of women Painters. With her friends, 
and Dunoyer De Segonzac (all four being of the 
ght a victorious battle for the moderns in France 
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A Few Conclusions on American Art 


A Famous Art Critic, After a 


DITOR’S NOTE:—The author of this article 

is one of the most distinguished of living art 
critics. He is also a writer, playwright and literary 
critic of renown. A short while ago he spent six 
weeks in the United States, travelling from coast to 
coast and studying certain manifestations of Amer- 
ican painting. Meier-Graefe’s most recent book is 
his lately published critical biography of Dostoévsky 


in the United States, we must attempt 
to make a clearer definition of the term 
which has been figuring in the catalogues of 
international exhibits for some years. There 
js art in the United States which is produced 
by native painters and sculptors. There are 
many good artists living there, perhaps not so 
many as in France or in Germany, but a 
goodly number in any case—and among the 
many there may be found a small percentage 
of really worth-while personalities whose 
works would be a delight to own. Are there 
two or three such rare personalities in a 
hundred, or in a thousand? The ratio, what- 
ever it is, is certainly lower than in France or 
Germany, but assuredly higher than in Eng- 
land and many other countries. 
But that is not the main point at present. 
We have long been accustomed to the enor- 
mous and ever mounting wastage of human 
energy in the field of art, and know how the 
yast majority of artists whose productions are 
worthless, must sink into the common grave 
in order that a few names may live. 


Bin te undertaking a criticism of art 


UT the real question before us is this: Is 

the work of the best artists in America 
American? Do their products have an expres- 
sion typical of the country and the people, a 
collective form which could have arisen nowhere 
else? To be sure, one can often see differences 
between Europe and America. There are the 
sky-scrapers; and, since we have no sky- 
scrapers in Europe, these are immediately 
recognized as American subjects. [ am not 
discussing subjects, however, but form. The 
sky-scrapers do, of course, contain something 
thoroughly typical of New York and the 
other great cities of the new continent, and 
we can forthwith admit them as a symbol. 
It is in these towering structures, with their 
countless little windows, that the people of 
the country live and produce their work. The 
American mentality is implicit in the sky- 
scrapers. We realize that the important thing 
is, not the buildings themselves, but the re- 
lationship between the buildings and the popu- 
lation. It is the stating of this relationship in 
a generalized form which appears to us 
Europeans as artistic. For it might conceivably 
be stated in a way which was characteristic 
but, from our point of view, would seem form- 
less. And, incidentally, we now come to a 
stricter definition for our inquiry: American 
art can only lie in the realm of European 
tradition. 

Let me take an example: I consider 
Preston Dickinson (one of the few American 
artists known to a small circle among us in 
Europe) as very typical of America, not be- 
cause of his preference for New York themes, 


Tour of the United States, Records Some of His Impressions 


By JULIUS MEIER-GRAEFE 


but because this aspect of his work is en- 
livened by a particular nerve which seems new 
to us and which we accordingly designate as 
American. And, incidentally, we now have a 
further definition of our inquiry: the idea of 
American art must be tentative, and subject 
to constant revision. 

In contrast to Dickinson, George Bellows— 
who has perhaps been a little over-esti- 
mated since his death—affects me as abso- 
lutely un-American, despite the indigenous 
types in his boxing matches and though many 
of his scrupulously recorded scenes can 
probably be found nowhere outside of Amer- 
ica. The gymnastics of his theme is stronger 
than the rhythm of the artist. The realism of 
Bellows is sound and honest, but undifferenti- 
ated. He does not lie, but he is not exposed 
to the temptation. It seems that we do not 
value truth until it comes to us across cliffs 
and chasms. 

I found, in America, some exceptional 
water-colours by Arthur B. Davies. The recent 
ones in particular must attract the art-lover. 
Davies seizes the aspects of landscape which 
lend themselves to his technique and glorifies 
them with delicate colouring. We feel his work 
as a greeting from home. Not only the painter’s 
themes, but also his manner of seeing belong 
to Europe, especially his taste. This artist is 
unusually many-sided in his expression. His 
decorations—such as his distinctive room for 
Miss Bliss in New York—his renovated 
Gobelins in Paris which stand out very favour- 
ably from most modern attempts of Parisian 
manufacture, are guided by unerring taste. 
There are few Europeans as able in Europe 
to-day. 


WAS looking in America for something 

else. Much that I saw, outside the studios 
and the collections, stimulated me, keying 
up my nerves and senses, and awaking a new 
response. I almost imagined that I had found 
another climate, for I did not get tired, slept 
only a few hours, and could not wait for 
morning to be on the street again—seeing 
and searching. The people, an intermingling 
of black, yellow, and white, who were united 
into one mass solely by their industry and 
organized speed, differed from ours. Should 
they not produce something correspondingly 
different in art? 

I felt that I had found it with Alfred 
Stieglitz on the topmost floor of a sky-scraper. 
Stieglitz is something of a trewer Ekkehard, 
a mentor of the new American artists. In striv- 
ing to aid his protégés whose work he seeks 
to disseminate, he is not afraid to speak his 
mind to the rich. In a small room at the 
Anderson Galleries in New York he exhibits 
the painters whom he admires, as well as his 
own work at times. 

I am indebted to Stieglitz for acquainting 
me with the water-colours of John Marin. 
Marin can pass to-day as the representative 
of art in America. He is a landscape painter, 
a water-colourist exclusively, and has made 
this technique the medium of his steady up- 


ward development. Departing from an impres- 
sionism which was as objective as possible, he 
has advanced, step by step, to a progressively 
freer structural presentation, and to-day his 
pages give us fascinating insight into nature. 
They are not segments chosen more or less 
at random, but generalized complexes of light, 
atmosphere, and vegetation. At first the ob- 
server only confronts a mixture of pleasing 
colour and spots which appear to be arbitrarily 
distributed. The artist in his stimulation pro- 
vides an impulse which leads to the interpre- 
tation of the chaos. To be sure the landscape 
is not completely realized; but it emerges 
gradually, and this process of “growing” 
satisfies us more strongly than any static 
condition. Our eye paints. We do not come upon 
a definite lake lying in a definite spot, but 
find a flash of water among green trees. The 
drawing, which recalls the economic setting 
of a modern stage, is aided by the genesis of 
the succinct strokes. The stroke was formerly 
a tree, with branches and leaves. Nothing of 
this remains but the coloured volume, or the 
reflection of the volume. A hundred years 
ago a landscape would never have resulted 
from such a mélange, for at that time the 
eye needed more robust assistance. The Im- 
pressionists and their successors have taught 
us to interpret the spots. As we have become 
sparing, and as we grasp the equivalences 
more readily, the artist is entitled and obliged 
to reckon with this economy, which is particu- 
larly adapted to fluid water-colour. 


MERICAN painters love the water-colour. 

MacKnight, Charles Demuth with his 
floral still-lifes,; Man Ray, Charles Sheeler, 
and many others employ this technique al- 
most exclusively. This is not true of to-day 
alone. The older men, of the generation of 
Winslow Homer, also gave their best in water- 
colours. The banality of Sargent is more 
tolerable in this medium, and Whistler’s repu- 
tation would be less in danger if he had al- 
ways kept to paper. 

Significant achievements in oils are much 
rarer in America. I know of hardly one 
American artist to rely upon oils except the 
deceased Prendergast, who painted charming 
though somewhat stereotyped figurative com- 
positions in a mosaic technique reminiscent 
of Monticelli, but perhaps a little more 
brightly coloured. Kuniyoshi, an outsider, is 
a Japanese and plays about the same role in 
New York as Chagall plays in Europe. How- 
ever, he is the most gifted modern Japanese 
I have ever seen. His Japanese rhythm is 
skilfully adjusted to Parisian exoticism, and 
the combination gives rise to a fresh and very 
tasteful nuance. 

The predilection for the water-colour is one 
of the most essential factors in American art. 
There are, of course, oil paintings without 
number, but there are very few which could 
not have achieved their effects as well, or 
better, in water-colour. On seeing a group of 
many water-colours, as those of the collector 

(Continued on page 134) 
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An Early Victorian Mirror 


Recollections of English Life and Manners in the Pristine Days of Queen Victoria 


T was by pure accident I wandered into 
that fragrant house in the Cotswolds, over 
in the West Country. I need not tell the 

story—of certain broken bottles and two torn 
tyres, of a gracious lady and a bowl of pot- 
pourri, of a rose-wood spinet and a silver tea- 
pot under a flowered cosy. Not many hours 
later the car was speeding once more on its 
way to the Welsh borderlands, and I had in 
my mind a memory which seemed half an 
illusion. Chance had taken me into a quiet 
house embowered in orchards. Nothing that 
belonged to it did not belong to a period I 
had all my life made jest of—the house was 
a fortress of the Early Victorian spirit. Or 
should I say it was a cathedral? No. Both 
words would be alike inappropriate. It was 
strong but not formidable, it was fragrant 
with the savour, not of incense, but of rose- 
petals. It was a house, in a sense in which we 
have ceased to construct or to conceive houses. 
It was intimate but not secretive; it was af- 
fable, but there was something ceremonial in 
the disposition of the chairs, in the importance 
of the tea-pot. As the car hummed westward, 
I knew that the age whose spirit visibly inhabit- 
ed there, the Early-Victorian age, was some- 
thing remoter to us than the age of Elizabeth; 
that we of the cocktail age, we the beshingled 
and plus-foured, are nearer in sympathy to 
Boadicea than to the young Victoria. 

A sadness fell upon me, which all the sing- 
ing streams of Radnorshire did not dissipate, 
nor all the yellow hills of heaped butter in 
the cheerful farm-kitchens. Young Victoria 
was dead. But lately a certain volume fell into 
my hands which has built up again for my 
imagination that solitary house and all that 
epoch, so wistful, so elegant, of which that 
house is now the sole habitation. I should not 
say that the book built up the Early-Victorian 
age again, so much as that it supplemented 
the house and interpreted it. The scent of 
pot-pourri was in my nostrils again. A deli- 
cate small hand evoked Scarlatti, Donizetti, 
Halévy, from the keys of the rosewood spinet. 


HE book I am speaking of could not, in 

fact, have been much more Early-Victorian. 
Only two years had elapsed since a very young 
and lovely maiden had ascended the Throne. 
“There is scarcely a human being in the do- 
minions of our Sovereign,” writes the Edito- 
rial Chronicler, “who is not solicitous for her 
welfare and anxious to promote her happi- 
ness.” Hers is the personality, young, charm- 
ing, genteel, formal, that dominates the twelve 
monthly volumes that are bound together to 
constitute The World of Fashion. But I must 
be permitted to give the work its full and ele- 
gant title. “The World of Fashion and Con- 
tinental Feuilletons, a Monthly Publication 
Dedicated to High Life, Fashionable Fashions, 
Polite Literature, Fine Arts, The Operas, 
Theatres, Embellished with London and Pari- 
sian Fashions and Costumes of all Nations.” It 
is the editorship of the volume that most win- 
somely commends itself to me. “The magazine 
is edited,” we are punctiliously informed, “by 


By LOUIS GOLDING 


several literary and fashionable characters.” 

Do you not see a maiden, in that Early 
Victorian house in the Cotswolds, sitting be- 
fore her rosewood spinet? Do you not hear the 
faint silvery tinklings? Whom is she waiting 
for? Why does she sigh so delicately? Her 
beau is one of these same literary and fashion- 
able characters. He is preparing himself to 
pay her his respects. (The description of 
these preparations occurs in the section enti- 
tled Gossip and Gaieties of High Life for De- 
cember.) “His lordship steps before the cheval 
glass, tightens his cravat, so as to give himself 
a colour, draws the fingers of his right hand 
a dozen times through his front hair, studies 
the most becoming position of his hat, ar- 
ranges most tastefully his locks, puts on his 
French kid gloves, then exercises himself in 
balancing a small switch.” Then he sallies 
forth 


OW your blushes become you, O maiden 

of the spinet! But that ringlet on your 
left cheek there . . . curl it a moment about 
your tiny finger. So. The tendrils of honey- 
suckle are not so fragrant. 

Let us not be so indelicate as to spy upon 
their meeting. Let us join the ladies, whose 
images are pictured in a series of delightful 
hand-coloured fashion plates, six to every 
issue. Behold this “organdy robe, over white 
satin, sprigged with orange Cashmere wors- 
ted.” This, of course, is for evening wear. “The 
corsage,” I would have you know, “is tight 
to the shape, made nearly but not quite a la 
vierge, and trimmed 4a l’enfant.” Do you know 
any imagist poem lovelier? And how shall 
she do her hair? Let it be “disposed in full 
clusters of ringlets, and ornamented with a 
guirlande of intermingled roses and mara- 
bous.” Repent ye, O ye shorn women! Cry 
penance upon your Eton crops! ; 

What shall she wear when she goes forth 
in her phaeton in St. James’s Park of a morn- 
ing? Shall it be a black satin pelisse over a 


figured lilac silk robe? Or a_ pearl 
grey satin redingote, closed in front by 


two montans, which form lapels and are 
edged with black lace? Or a pelisse of 
emerald green gros de Naples, with a pale 
rose-coloured peau de soie hat, trimmed with 
roses, white ribbons and a tulle veil? It should 
be observed that these costumes may be worn 
en promenade. True that “formerly it was a 
thing unheard of for a lady to walk.” None 
the less—O tempora, 0 mores!—“it is not un- 
usual for women of fashion to be seen in the 
principal streets on foot, either shopping or 
making morning calls—always, of course, at- 
tended by a footman.” But always. But, of 
course. 

Then was a day of fine manners and fine 
writing. The gentlemanly correspondent 
who describes “Fashions and Fashionables in 
Paris” writes with a sonorous eloquence that 
would not disgrace a pulpit. The announce- 
ments of “Marriages and Deaths in High 
Life” read like the utterances of Thomas Bab- 
ington Macaulay in the House of Commons. 


VANITY FAIR 


The courtesy of these Literary and Fashion. 
able Characters who conducted this courtly 
journal nearly a century ago extends even to 
their treatment of unknown contributors, who 
to-day are treated with a grim and anony. 
mous taciturnity. Is not this, for instance, the 
incomparable rejection courteous? “H, Ls 
fault is common to a great many poetical as. 
pirants, that of occasionally losing sight of 
the sense in perfecting the rhyme. We are 
frequently, for this reason, compelled to re. 
ject the poetical articles of correspondents, 
whose prose writings might be acceptable.” 
One is touched also by their apology to Lavin. 
ia for their “seeming inattention.” Her re. 
quest, however, “will be found complied with 
in our present number.” There is one offence, 
however, which they will not tolerate,—de. 
spite all their breeding, or because of it, per- 
haps. It was the offence the hapless “Hyp” 
was guilty of. 

““Hyp’ should live in a forest, ‘where none 
but brutes do dwell.’ Did he really think we 
would admit his churlish satire upon the love. 
liest portion of the human race into our col- 
umns?” 

So much for “Hyp”, poor misogynistic 
“Hyp!” Yet if his crime was that he loved the 
fair sex too little, woe upon “Giuseppe” who 
loved it too well! “ ‘Giuseppe’ is a blockhead.” 
(This is the only instance of downright bad 
manners in the year’s transactions. But who 
can tell how fierce the provocation was?) 
““Giuseppe’ is a blockhead. If he be in love, 
he might employ his time better than in writ- 
ing nonsensical verses.” A list of titles of re- 
jected poems is, in fact, appended monthly, 
and the titles are at least as eloquent as the 
poems themselves. The Terrors of Torkenwold, 
Stanzas to Mary, Ernest Reginald, The Silver 
Cloud, Stanzas to the Moon. Above all, Stan- 
zas to the Moon. The minor poets of the Early- 
Victorian era had a special devotion to that 
astral body. 


UT let it not be imagined that The W orld of 
Fashion sprinkles its pages only with this 
mere star-drift of the literary firmament. Into 
those long-obscured heavens such full-orbed 
luminaries as D’Israeli, Bulwer Lytton, Honoré 
de Balzac, sail majestically. But there is a queer 
directness and immediary about the glimpses 
we get of them that is worth more than all 
the solemn subsequent lucubrations of liter- 
ary historians. It is the great Lady Blessington 
round whom the literary and fashionable in- 
telligentsia of the age revolve, and here is a 
picture of a dinner at that lady’s house. “I 
dined at Lady Blessington’s, last evening, and 
was extremely interested by the tactics of 
D’Israeli, the novelist, who seemed anxious 
to make an impression upon Lord Durham, 
who also was present. I rather think the din- 
ner was to give the author of Vivian Grey the 
chance; for her ladyship has certainly helped 
D'Israeli to ‘imp his wing,’ with a devotional 
friendship of which he should embody in his 
later work, the delicacy and the fervour.” 
(Continued on page 114) 
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RUSSEL CROUSE 


Since none would take 
the private life of a 
newspaper humourist 
seriously, Mr. Crouse de- 
cided to become straight- 
way a public person— 
in person. So now he has 
been playing a reporter 
in Gentlemen of the 
Press, and is considering 
offers for buck and wing 
specialties in the revues 


JACK DEMPSEY 
The ex-heavyweightcham- 
pion, since discovering 
in Gene Tunney his sever- 
est adversary, has done 
much for the he-manning 
of the movies. Now he 
and Estelle Taylor have 
deserted Hollywood for 
a first battle in a spoken 
drama called—three 
guesses what it’s all 
about—The Big Fight 





ELSIE JANIS 
The lady famed for her musical comedy 
stardoms, her clever impersonations, her war 
gang and her vaudeville turns, has gone to 
Paris, leaving behind her a book of poems 
and a film version of Oh Kay, which she 
changed from a mere musical comedy libretto 
into the continuity for a motion picture 





Turn About Is Fair Play 


A Group of Otherwise Well-Knowners Who Have Jumped Over the Footlights, Going or Coming 





RICHARD HALE 


Born a Hale and bred a 
baritone, he temporarily 
forsook the chaste beau- 
ties of Gluck and kingly 
arias of Deems Taylor to 
make a stirring impres- 
sion in the chief speaking 
part of Goin’ Home, a 
drama of our Negro troops 
returning from France, 
where he was all blacked 
up and no place to go 


GUTHRIE McCLINTIC 
Director of the Actors’ 
Theatre, and of many 
most effective scenes of 
criminals and subliminals, 
Mr. McClintic turned to 
acting on his own ac- 
count in Jealousy, a play 
where two characters 
make an evening. Mr. 
McClintic’s decision ev- 
idently was that one actor 
per family was not enough 
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“Stop, Look and Listen!” 


The “Talkies” Take Motion Pictures Back Twenty Years in Search of a New Art-Form 


motion picture folk are advertising: 

“See and HEAR So-and-So in Suck-and- 
Such”, “See a Great Play. HEAR a Great 
Player”, “NOW with SOUND”, “The Shouts 
of amadman ...the fatal Ticking of a clock”, 
“Sensational—a murder trial in DIALOG.” 

Producers who hadn’t the foolhardy enter- 
prise to gamble all their future on the Vita- 
phone, as the desperate Warner Brothers did, 
are now trying to salvage silent productions. 
They take a picture made in Tahiti a year 
ago, give us a canned orchestra instead of a 
real one and throw in some sandpaper wave- 
effects. They add cocoanut shells, door-slams, 
and telephone bells to a synchronized orches- 
tra, and the result, of course, is a “Great 
Sound Picture.” Or they put a lip-reader at 
work on the big scene in some dramatic film, 
and then hire a few actors to spend a whole day 
trying to say five minutes of dialog in rhythm 
with the shadow actors on the screen—which 
produces a real “talkie”. 

In all their enthusiasm for the spoken word 
the movies seem very like the young fellow 
who, after leaving his widowed mother to the 
mercies of the workhouse for ten years, comes 
into sudden wealth, sets her up in a Spanish 
bungalow with a Louis Quatorze rocking 
chair, and introduces her to his new-found 
business acquaintances as the Best Little 
Mother in the World. 

Of course it is all only a beginning—the 
talkies, and their art and their advertising. 
George S. Kaufman, with a great childlike 
trust in the omnipotence of science, visualizes 
the day when the cinema will conquer a third 
sense, and begin to advertise: “See, Hear, and 
Feel Your Favorite Movie Star.” This is 
neither here nor—in all probability—there; 
but we might profitably speculate on just what 
sort of mechanical monster is about to hit us 
as we stand between the rails gazing at the 
sign that says: “Stop, Look and Listen.” 


| | P and down Main Street this autumn the 


UST now it looks very much like the old 

Biograph one-reelers that a St. Louis show- 
man used to put on about 1910 with actors 
speaking impromptu lines behind the cotton 
screen, and the property man working the 
glass-crash and the cocoanut shells. The “First 
100% Seven-Reel ‘All Talkie’ Production”, 
Lights of New York, is directed, set and 
lighted with all the artless charm of John 
Bunny in The New Stenographer, or The 
Great Train Robbery. And when the success 
of the Vitaphone’s first attempts sets Para- 
mount to injecting noises by Movietone after 
The Patriot is finished, the producers fall back 
on the technique of the St. Louis showman and 
pull a resined string “barker” in front of the 
microphone whenever the Czar’s mistress has 
her pet dog about. 

It is easy to pardon the first atrocities of 
the talkies when you realize that, historicaily, 
this new species of entertainment is younger 
than the movies were when Lasky was still in 
vaudeville, Goldwyn was a glove salesman, 
and Zukor was “in furs”. You are enjoying the 
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remarkable privilege of seeing an old art de- 
velop all over again. You are like a Greek of 
pre-Phidias days reborn among the fourteenth 
century Italians and watching sculptors strug- 
gle to mastery over clay and marble. The 
talkies are the movies of about 1910. Or even 
earlier. Edison invented the abortive Kineto- 
phone in 1913, but it was only through the 
microphone, tubes and loud speaker of the 
radio that the first Vitaphone pictures of syn- 
chronized singers were shown in 1925, and 
Warner Brothers put orchestra sounds into 
John Barrymore’s Don Juan two years ago. 
Movietone news reels are little more than a 
year old. It was only the past summer that 
Warner Brothers brought out their first “all 
talkie” pictures—The Lights of New York 
and The Terror. 


HE impact of the talkies on Hollywood 
and Main Street has been staggering. 
When Warner Brothers made their link-up 
with Vitaphone, the other producers looked 
at it as merely the straw-grasping gesture of 
a drowning man. But when the singing se- 
quences which Al Jolson made in The Jazz 
Singer put that rather ordinary picture into 
the million-dollar class, the other producers 
began to look up rival methods of synchron- 
izing sound and sight. In less than a year Fox 
was signing George Abbott to direct talking 
pictures, and Paramount, Metro-Goldwyn, and 
First National were scrambling for stage di- 
rectors, stage actors, and stage writers. Four 
to five hundred theatres managed to buy the 
earliest sound-projecting equipment and five 
hundred more will be equipped for talkies by 
January first. This will cost the theatres ten 
to fifteen million dollars, and each of the big 
companies is rapidly spending as much as 
that apiece to get their studios in shape to 
make talking pictures. No one in the business 
knows exactly what will happen, but the 
throngs of playgoers that gape in front of the 
few pictures that really talk have set the pro- 
ducers off on a path that may lead anywhere. 
Hollywood is in panic, and the voice of the 
elocutionist is heard in the land. Public and 
producer sit in front of the two-thousand- 
dollar-a-week pantomimists, and wonder, like 
the little boy in the mid-Victorian painting 
looking up at the mastiff: “Tan ’ou talk?” The 
musicians’ union starts a ten-million-dollar 
fund to do something about keeping their jobs 
in the big movie houses. The little houses won- 
der if they can afford to pay $5000—even “on 
time”—for a sound-projection device, and 
wise journalists of the moving picture trade 
press wonder if there are going to be any lit- 
tle houses at all. Some panic-stricken pro- 
ducers think the speechless movie is a thing 
of the past. Others—who treasure the 30% or 
40% of their income which is derived from the 
foreign market—decide that each story will 
have to be made both in silent and in talkie 
form, not too simple a task. 
Which brings us to the question of just what 
the perfected talkie is going to be like. 
Not at all like a play—that much is cer- 








tain. Broadway managers don’t know jt, 
but they will find it out if some of them try to 
go through with a scheme they have of giving 
an extra performance of their plays in front of 
a camera and a sound-recording machine in. 
stead of an audience. The screen cannot be 
anything but essentially a visual art and a free. 
ranging art. No one will have the patience to 
try to decide which actor in a roomful is 
speaking. No one will tolerate half an hour in 
a single setting. No one will give up the swift 
pleasure of pursuing a plot in and out of past 
and present, parlor, bed room and bath, Keo. 
kuk, New York and the China Seas. 

On the other hand, the talkie can never shift 
its scene with the celerity of the movie, and go 
on jabbering. The jar of new voices will ruin 
the easy interplay of shifting visions. On the 
other hand, there are real difficulties to be 
met if you try to save the talking for crucial 
sequences in the story. After a lapse into 
silence, the voice of the actor booms out likea 
thunder clap. When the actors have talked a 
while a silent stretch of film sounds unbe- 
lievably empty and shallow. 

Hitherto, the screen has relied a great deal 
on music to strengthen, solidify and even in- 
terpret the silent drama. Dropping it out for 
the sake of spasmodic dialog is a frightful 
jolt. Some producers have tried to keep a 
synchronized orchestra running along under 
all the spoken words. This seems only an in- 
a-propos distraction. It grows worse still if 
there are any significant musical sounds in 
the story itself. In The Terror, for example, 
the mysterious masked villain plays again and 
again on an organ whose ghostly notes terrify 
the other people of the plot. Instead of cap- 
italizing the sound of the organ against pre- 
ceding silence, the producers were so foolish 
as to keep an orchestra sawing through the 
whole picture. In Lights of New York, whose 
plot went in and out of cabarets and past Vic- 
trolas and street organs, they did far better 
by utilizing only these natural sources of 
music throughout. 


OR the present, the easiest bridge from si- 

lent screen and noisy orchestra to the new 
form of the talkie would seem to be the filming 
of stories whose people move in a musical at- 
mosphere. Plays like Romance, The Great 
Lover, Trilby, The Concert, The Climax pro- 
vide a natural background of music. With 
them there need be no great silent spaces, and 
the human voice will not crash out like a 
public catastrophe. 

There are plenty of minor problems for the 
talkies. Vaudeville turns are extremely effec- 
tive on the screen. The players seem larger 
and nearer, and their jokes louder and funnier, 
thanks to the amplifier. From this beginning, 
can producers develop a convention for the 
talkies parallel to music comedy? On the 
other hand, straight drama cannot be shouted. 
The actor may not even “project” his voice as 
all legitimate players do. 

Speech that is properly attuned to the first 

(Continued on page 124) 
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EDMEE 


The adorable Edmée is the dashing 
quintessence of Greenwich Village, 
Chelsea and Montmartre. Give her 
plenty of cigarettes, champagne and 
attention and she becomes increasingly 
languorous until she languishes herself 
right out of the picture. Buthaveacare 
about volunteering to see her home. 
In a taxi she is an incredible nuisance 
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Covers for Seven 


HORACE 
Horace, while dressing, prepared a 
lovely speech, jolly, gay and Bohe- 
mian, with all sorts of knowing allu- 
sions to free verse, free love and free 
lunch. Alas, under the combined influ- 
ences of cocktails and chianti, all this 
has gone from him and he is now 
merely making a big fool of himself 


A Bohemian Birthday Party Duly 


Attended and Reported for Posterity 


By ALAN ODLE 


HERMAN 


The most honestly Bohemian trait in 
Herman’s make-up is his avid appre- 
ciation of free food. Notably abstemi- 
ous, he lays off the red ink for he knows 
full well that if Edmée and Horace 
get normally flicked he will be able to 
pinch most of the hors d’ ceuvres and 











OTHO 


Otho is an actor, classic but not so hot. 
He specializes in the Grade-B Shake- 
spearian roles, playing out-of-town Kings, 
Ghosts and Voices off-stage. Dignity is 
fundamentally his dish. .. but he likes the 
ladies and he likes them young, which is 
why Diane is holding his hands, sub-fedora 


all of the cheese without being observed 





CLARA 


Clara, a Freudian, prides herself on being 
a-freud of nothing and tells all about her 
dreams. Imagine the feelings of Henry 
Goosens who doesn’t know a complex 
from a Simplex when Clara tells him 
what potato salad reminds her of. Of 
course we can’t tell you, but just guess 
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Meaning No Offense 
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Parody Interviews in the Respective Manners of Frances Newman and Carl Van Vechten 


DITOR’S NOTE: In this article Mr. John Riddell 
E writes a parody interview in the manner of Frances 
Newman with due deference to Dead Lovers Are 
Faithful Lovers, and, for good measure, also relates 
his experiences in Hollywood in the manner of Spider 
Boy by Carl Van Vechten. The parody in the manner 
of Miss Newman has particular interest in that Mr. 
Riddell, who has been considered among the most 
reticent of critics, has revealed at last a hitherto 
unsuspected and extremely intimate secret of his 
very private Love Life. In the Van Vechten parody 
Mr. Riddell tells of his recent sojourn among the 
movie stars in Hollywood and how he was lavishly 
entertained by such celebrities as Charlie Chaplin 
and Mary Pickford. These two parodies—together 
with others which have appeared previously in Vanity 
Fair—have been included in a sensational volume 
of strange interviews by John Riddell entitled 
Meaning No Offense, brilliantly illustrated by Vanity 
Fair’s artist, Miguel Covarrubias. The book will be 
published in late October by the John Day Company 


DEAD NOVELISTS ARE GOOD 
NOVELISTS 


HEN the little male cuckoo that was 

only a wooden cuckoo hopped out 

of a tiny mahogany door to cry his 
name three times in six beautifully separate 
syllables, Isabel Evelyn slipped off the long 
black-clocked sheer silk stocking from her 
beautifully-tended right foot. And when she 
slipped off the long black-clocked sheer silk 
stocking from her beautifully-tended left foot, 
the little wooden cuckoo did not hop out of 
his tiny mahogany door to cry his name in 
two more beautifully separate syllables, be- 
cause it was only three o’clock and a fourth 
“Cuck-oo” right then would have sounded 
silly. But when she stood up and slipped off 
from her beautifully-rounded shoulders the 
beautifully-embroidered white chemise which 
her mother had bought her for $2.98 in Gim- 
bel’s Basement, the little male cuckoo did 
open the tiny mahogany door and hop out 
again just for a moment, on the pretext that 
he had forgotten his rubbers, because he 
was only a wooden cuckoo but after all he 
had the instincts. 

When she had laid the beautifully-embroi- 
dered white chemise across the bottom of a 
bed that was a book-case in the daytime, 
she walked across the yellow hooked rug 
which her father’s great-grandmother had 
hooked from a furniture store in Fall River 
in 1843, toward the little mahogany dressing- 
table that was not a mahogany table if you 
scratched the surface too hard with a pin. 
And she looked into the experienced and 
slightly jaded mirror at the dark henna hair 
and blonde lashes and delicately lifted cheeks 
and carefully modelled nose and carefully re- 
modelled chin which she had assembled into 
a fairly satisfactory reflection after eight 
years’ hard work. 

Then she walked across the yellow hooked 
rug into her bathroom, and she looked into 
the full-length mirror, which had been pre- 
sented to her by the son of two Chicago pack- 
ers because it was the precise reflection of 
her beautifully-tended figure, at the familiar 
arrangement of hair and eyes and nose and 
lips, which could be called a face, if you were 
being general enough. And then she looked 
down at the delicately curved throat, and 
the voluptuous arms, and the two round firm 
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white objects which reminded her of two 
round firm white pint-bottles of cream which 
the Borden’s man left on her doorstep every 
morning, but which of course were really 
only her two fists clenched tightly before her, 
because a heavy golden shell of pain had just 
burst in the center of her body for fear that 
John Riddell did not love her. 

And then she walked across the yellow 
hooked rug into her library, and she looked 
into the full-length novel which was the pre- 
cise reflection of her beautifully-tended mind. 
And she looked at the beautifully-tended prose 
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MIGUEL COVARRUBIAS 


HOLLYWOOD BOY 


Ambrose Deacon, the hero of Spider Boy— 
who might almost be Carl Van Vechten 
himself, since the celebrated author was 
wined and dined for many weeks in the 
motion picture metropolis—is shown here 
by Miguel Covarrubias almost surrounded 
by the exotic gals of incredible, fantastic 
(yet apparently satisfactory) Hollywood 


of the novel, and the familiar arrangement of 
verbs and nouns and adjectives and adverbs, 
which could be called a style, if you were be- 
ing general enough. And then she looked 
down at the delicately curved allusions, and 
the voluptuous paragraphs, and the straight 
description which went to the middle of her 
novel, and the green pattern of delicately con- 
fused metaphors, and the plot that became 
two strangely divided parts that did not seem 
to have any relation to each other. And she 
thought of the moment when she had first 
wanted to see John Riddell’s sleeping face 
turned toward her prose, and when. this 
strange desire had united with her familiar 
style and when it had become her novel. 
When she placed her beautifully-tended 
right foot into the bath which was just too 
cool for the 21st day of October, she was 
thinking of the two forked veins which would 
weave their delicately green lines up John 
Riddell’s sun-burned forehead when he first 
lifted her purple jacket and looked beneath it 


at her novel. And when she placed her beau- 
tifully-tended left foot into the bath that was 
just too warm for the rgth day of October, 
she was wondering if she would hear him 
pronounce it perfect in two beautifully-sep- 
arate syllables, or whether she would hear him 
pronounce it less than perfect in one. But 
when she lay upon her back in the bath that 
was precisely right for the 20th day of Octo- 
ber, and the surface of the water covered all 
of her beautifully-tended body except the two 
round firm white that were her 
knees, she was wondering if she could ever 
make him love her as much as she loved 
herself. 

Fifteen minutes after she had stepped into 
the bath, into which she had dipped herself 
as carefully as one of the South Carolina 
Pages had never dipped a slice of bread-and- 
butter into his coffee, Isabel Evelyn looked 
into the full-length mirror at the body which 
she was drying delicately with two cotton 
towels for which her father had sacrificed a 
cotton night-shirt that had come from Bloom- 
ingdale’s in 1896. And she looked away from 
the full-length mirror to look into the full- 
length novel at the beautifully-tended prose 
which she would lay in the waiting arms of 
John Riddell when the large hand pointed to 
twelve and the small hand pointed to four on 
the clock of the Graybar Building on the 
west side of Lexington Avenue between 43rd 
and 44th Street. 

When she had carefully and quickly curled 
very long brown sentences into a careful 
reproduction of the smooth sentences on which 
John Riddell would open his eyes, and when 
she had very quickly and carefully covered 
every inch of her prose with a delicately pink 
and a delicately lilac feminine lure, she began 
to open jars of white cream marked “French 
phrases” and jars of pale crimson marked “ex- 
otic phrases” and jars of a slightly deeper 
crimson marked “biological and pathological 
phrases”, as she might have lighted white can- 
dles before her photograph, and she poured 
out her pale crimson phrases as she might 
have poured out holy water. 

But before she opened.the door that led into 
the street where she would find the rroth 
Street subway station, she stopped to open 
a little six-cornered glass bottle with a square 
purple label marked “French Love Drops, the 
perfume of ecstasy, just a tiny drop is enough” 
which she had purchased for .98 postpaid 
from the Wons Company, Box 367, Hollywood, 
California, and to lay the point of the long 
glass stopper on her words and on her sen- 
tences, and to slip it along the paragraphs 
that were beginning to quiver with a caressing 
pain, and then to slip it down every inch of 
the beautifully-tended novel that she was going 
to lay in John Riddell’s waiting arms. 

When she had not reached into her pocket 
because there was no pocket in the chemise 
she was not wearing, and when she had 
dropped into the subway turnstile a single 
round piece of silver for which the Govern- 

(Continued on page 104) 
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MARTHE BIBESCO 
Because although she is 
a Roumanian, she is con- 
sidered one of the most 
popular French novelists; 
because her first book, 
written at eighteen was 
honoured by the French 
Academy; because her 
salon in Paris is the 
centre of the literary 
amenities; because she is 
biographer extraordinary 
to royalty, and finally 
because her book Cathe- 
rine-Paris is an _ inter- 
national best seller 


We Nominate for the 





WILLIAM OBERHARDT 


BRUNO PAUL 


Because he is a leading German 
architect and one of the founders 
of the movement for practical 
modernism; because he began his 
artistic career as a cartoonist; 
because he has risen through all 
the branches of applied art to his 
present position and finally be- 
cause he designed the German 
section for the International Ex- 
position of Art in Industry, held 
in New York during last spring 


REINHOLD GLIERE 


Because he and Glazounov 
are the only living members 
of the great school of Russian 
composers ; because for the last 
twenty-five years his works 
have been performed all over 
the world and finally because 
he has recently established in 
Moscow the Ballet Prolétaire, 
which in conception and form 
shatters the accepted tradi- 
tions of the conventional ballet 


CHARLES DESPIAU 
Because he is one of the fore- 
most sculptors of our time; 
because for years he coloured 
picture postcards; because he 
was an assistant to Rodin; be- 
cause his show in New York 
last year was a _ sensational 
success, and finally because, 
although he has been working 
for twenty-five years, he has 
only recently been recognized 
by art critics and the public 


Hall of Fame: 
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GEORGE S. KAUFMAN 


Because he is one of the 
most versatile figures in 
the American theatre; be- 
cause he is a critic who 
has written many suc- 
cessful plays; because 
like the proverbial hu- 
mourist he is a profes- 
sional pessimist; because 
he is Dramatic Editor of 
The Times; and finally be- 
cause by his distinguish- 
ed work on the new play, 
The Front Page, he proved 
himself to be a_ stage 
director of the first rank 
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“4 Polemic Against Mass Thinking and Men’s Modern Indifference to the Ancient Rewards 


7 E still are ruled too much by ready- 
made phrases. Take for example: A 
man must be master in his own house. 

There’s a good old maxim, we all believe it 
in theory. Every little boy sees himself a 
future master in his own house. He grows 
up with the idea well fixed. So naturally, when 
his time comes and he finds, as he does pretty 
often, that he’s not master in his own house, 
his nose is conventionally out of joint. He says: 
These overbearing modern women, they insist 
on bossing the show, and they’re absolutely 
in the wrong. 

What we have to beware of is mass think- 
ing. The idea that a man must be master in 
his own house is just a mass idea. No man 
really thinks it for himself. He accepts it 
en bloc, as a member of the mass. He is born, 
so to speak, tightly swaddled up in it, like 
a lamb in its wool. 

In fact, we are born so woolly and so 
swaddled up in mass ideas, that we hardly 
get a chance to move, to make a real move 
of our own. We just bleat foolishly out of 
a mass of woolly cloud, our mass ideas, and 
we get no further. A man must be master in 
his own house. Feed the brute. An English- 
man’s home is his castle. Two servants are 
better than one. Happy is the bride who 
has her own little car in her own little 
garage. It is the duty of a husband to give 
his wife what she wants. It is the duty of a 
wife to say “Yes, darling!” to her husband: 
—all these are mass ideas, often contradicting 
one another, but always effective. If you want 
to silence a man, or a woman, effectively, 
trot out a mass idea. The poor sheep is at 
once mum, 


OW the thing to do with a mass idea is to 

individualize it. Instead of massively as- 
serting: A man must be master in his own 
house, the gentleman in question should par- 
ticularize and say: I, Jim, must be master in 
my own house, The Rosebud or The Doves’ 
Nest, over my wife, Julia—And as soon as 
you make it personal and drag it to earth, 
you will feel a qualm about it. 

You can storm over the breakfast coffee: 
A man must be master in his own house! 
But it takes much more courage to say: 
My name’s Jim, and I must be master in 
this house, The Rosebud, over you, Julia, 
my spouse!—This is bringing things to 
an issue. And things are rarely so brought. 
The lord and master fumes with a mass 
idea, and the spouse and helpmeet fumes 
with a mass resentment, and their mingled 
fumings end by making a nice mess of The 
Rosebud. 

As a matter of fact, when Jim begins to 
look into his own heart, and also to look 
The Rosebud, which is his own _ house, 
firmly in the eye, he finds—O shattering 
discovery!—that he has very little desire to 
be master in The Rosebud. On the contrary, 
the idea rather nauseates him. And when 
he looks at Julia calmly pouring the coffee, 
he finds, if he’s the usual Jim, that his desire 
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to be master over that young dame is curi- 
ously non-existent. 

And there’s the difference between a mass 
idea and real individual thinking. Jim finds 
the idea of being master in The Rosebud 
rather feeble, and the idea of being master 
over the cool Julia somehow doesn’t inspire 
him. He doesn’t really care whether The 
Rosebud has pink bows on the curtains or 
not. And he doesn’t care really what Julia 
does with her day, while he’s away at his 
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His books are the scene of an un- 
ceasing struggle between poetry 
and prophecy, and he is one of the 
very few writers now living who 
have been called genius by those 
critics who confer the appella- 
tion rarely and with reluctance 


job. He wants her to amuse herself and not 
bother him.—That is, if he’s the ordinary and 
representative Jim. 

So that man being master in his own house 
falls flat when the man is indifferent to 
his mastery. And that’s the worst of mass 
ideas: they remain, like fossils, when the 
life that animated them is dead. The problem 
of mastery in a house is today no problem, 
really, because the man is hopelessly indiffer- 
ent about it. He feels mere indifference; only 
now and then he may spout up the mass 
idea, and make an unreal fume which does 
a lot of harm. 

We may take it for granted, that wherever 
woman bosses the show, it is because man 
doesn’t want to. It is not rapacity and push- 
ing on the woman’s part. It is indifference 
on the man’s. Men don’t really care. When- 
ever they do care, there is no question of the 
intrusion of women. 

Men really care still about engineering 
and mechanical pursuits, so there is very 
little intrusion of women there. But men are 
sadly indifferent to clerking pursuits, and 
journalistic pursuits, and even to parli- 


amentary pursuits. So women flood in to 
fill the vacuums. If we get a House of 
Commons or a Congress filled with women 
members, it will be purely and simply for 
the reason that men, energetic men, are in- 
different; they don’t care any more about 
being Congressmen or Members of Parliament 
and making laws. 

Indifference is a strange thing. It lies there 
under all the mass thinking and the mass 
activity, like a gap in the foundations. We 
still make a great fuss about government— 
and, underneath, most men are indifferent 
to it. All the fuss about a home of your own 
and a wife of your own: and underneath, the 
men are only too often indifferent to the 
house and the wife both. They are only too 
willing for the wife to do the bossing and 
the caring, so that they need neither care 
nor boss. 

Indifference is not the same as insouciance. 
Insouciance means not caring about things 
that don’t concern you; it also means not 
being pinched by anxiety. But indifference 
is inability to care; it is the result of a cer- 
tain deadness or numbness. And it is nearly 
always accompanied by the pinch of anxiety. 
Men who can’t care any more feel anxious 
about it. They have no insouciance. They are 
thankful if the woman will care. And at the 
same time, by a kind of infantile perversity, 
they resent the woman’s caring and running 
the show. 


HE trouble is not in the women’s bossi- 

ness, but in the men’s indifference. This 
indifference is the real malady of the day. 
It is a deadness, an inability to care about 
anything. And it is of its nature that it be 
always pinched by anxiety. 

And whence does the indifference arise? 
It arises from having cared too much, from 
having cared about the wrong thing, in the 
immediate past. If there is a growing in- 
difference to politics on the part of men, it 
is because men have cared far too much about 
politics. 

If Jim is really indifferent to his little 
home, The Rosebud, if he leaves it all to 
Julia, that is because his father and grand- 
father cared far too much about their little 
homes; made them a bit nauseating. If men 
don’t care very vitally about their jobs, now- 
adays, and leave them to women, it is because 
our fathers and grandfathers considered the 
job sacrosanct—which it isn’t—and so wore 
out the natural feeling for it, till it became 
repulsive. 

Men leave the field to women, when men 
become inwardly indifferent to the field. What 
the women take over is really an abandoned 
battle. They don’t pick up the tools and 
weapons of men until men have let them 
drop. 

And then men, gnawed by the anxiety of 
their own very indifference, blame women 
and start reiterating like parrots such mass 
ideas as: “Man must be master in his own 
house.” 
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The Grand Old Man of American Golf 


Charles Blair Macdonald Who Introduced Us to Golf and Became Our First Champion 


HARLEY MACDONALD—no one who knew him would dream of calling him 

“Charles”—is a great and redoubtable personage in the life of New York. 
Even if he were not the living embodiment of the history of American golf, his 
personal vitality and magnetism would still have made him one of the city’s most 
popular and highly visible figures. He is to golf about what Isaac Newton was 
to gravity, or Moses to morality, the one and final arbiter. He played his first 
golf, in 1872, at St. Andrews in Scotland; moved to America; in 1892 introduced 


the game to the West, at the Chicago Golf Club; won the first championship of 
the United States in 1895 and surrendered it, in 1896, to his son-in-law, H. J. 
Whigham. He built the National Golf Links at Southampton—the greatest golf 
course in the world—as well as a dozen other famous courses, both in the East 
and West. His most recent achievement is a really notable book of sport, Scot- 
Jand’s Gift: Golf, just published, in an illustrated edition, by the Scribners, in 
which volume he gives us a vivid picture of his fifty-six years as a golfer 
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Some Serviceable Hints on Proper Swinging and the Correct Grooving of the Club-Head 


DITOR’S NOTE:—This is one of a series of 
articles on golf which Robert T. Jones, Jr., Na- 
tional Amateur Champion has been contributing to 
the pages of Vanity Fair. It is published with the 
consent of the author and of the Bell Syndicate, Inc. 
HE average man, when trying to diag- 
nose and correct his swing, very often 
comes to regard his right hand as his 
worst enemy. He looks upon it as the cause 
of all his trouble, and, as often as not, he 
decides that he must concentrate his entire 
attention upon keeping his right hand entirely 
out of the stroke. 

I quite agree that the member in question 
is the direct cause of a great number of bad 
shots. But the fault is not that the right hand 
is applied at all, but in the method of applica- 
tion. Naturally, one cannot hit the ball with 
the left arm and side alone, and though I 
have said and am convinced that the right 
hand should remain subdued throughout the 
first part of the hitting stroke, there are cases 
in which I should advise its conscious applica- 
tion under a very definite control. 

If we have resolved that we will endeavor 
to exclude all right hand power from the 
stroke, what are we to do if at the top of the 
swing we take hold with it and dash the club 
down upon the ball? We cannot control a 
member for which we have made no provision 
in our advance plans. 


HE main damage which a right hand can 

do is accomplished by throwing the club 
forward and out from the top of the swing. 
This motion causes the player to cut across the 
ball, or if the right hand turns over, to hit 
the ball with the face of the club hooded. 

It seems to me that the general advice on 
this subject involves the admonishment to 
“keep the right hand out of the shot.” That, 
I believe, is what should be done, but the 
repressive remedy may be, for some players, 
more dificult to apply than it sounds. 

Just as a matter of experiment I tried play- 
ing a few iron shots with this in mind. Instead 
of pulling down with my left hand from the 
top of the swing, I tried to make more of a 
right-hand stroke out of it, being careful, how- 
ever, to keep my right working close to my 
body. So long as I did this last the stroke 
seemed to be all right and the shots came 
off in a satisfactory fashion. 

I believe that this may be an aid to those 
who suffer from too quick right hand action. 
Start the club down with the right hand but 
do it consciously and under control instead 
of the idea that it can’t be helped. The first 
motion should bring the right elbow close 
against the ribs on the right side of the body, 
and the right wrist should come almost verti- 
cally downward, at the same time remaining 
cocked as it was at the top of the swing. After 
that it will take care of itself and ought not 
to cause much trouble. 

I made this suggestion recently to a man 
who has on_ several threatened 
solemnly to have his right arm amputated 
at the shoulder because it was ruining his 
game. I saw him the other day and he said 
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it has helped him a great deal. Whether he 
was too kind to say otherwise | am unable 
to know. 

Of course, this is merely a way to keep 
the right hand from doing mischief. As a 
means of starting the downward stroke I 
think the left is far more reliable, provided 
the right will suffer itself to be led. The 
great reason I favour the left is that the 
motion is mechanically much simpler. At 
the top of the swing the left arm is straight, 
or nearly so, and a simple downward pull 
is all that is needed, while the right arm is 
bent and forced upward. To unwind it re- 
quires a number of movements. But it can be 
done either way so that the choice is to be 
made in the light of results obtained. 

Sometimes I wonder if our concern over 
“the straight left arm” is not a useless bother. 
Many players, I am sure, interpret “straight” 
to mean rigid, the result being a stiff-armed 
poke at the ball which has none of the 
elements of timing or power. 

The main advantage of a straight left is 
that it increases the are of the backswing 
and hence the potential power of the stroke. 
With the left arm extended the club is forced 
backward and outward to the extreme posi- 
tion without thrusting it with the shoulder— 
which latter act, I need not add, is disastrous. 
The wide are thus achieved, the club-head 
may travel through a very long distance, 
gaining momentum and speed ail the while. 


HE man with supple wrists can well af- 

ford to keep the left arm straight, for he 
can complete a full backswing and ease the 
tense position at the top by means of his 
hands and wrists. Tommy Armour is a no- 
table example of this style. Tommy is tall 
and loose-jointed and his wrists are pliable 
and strong. 

Harry Vardon, at least in later years, ap- 
pears to relax his left arm perceptibly as he 
approaches the top of the swing. Of course, 
when I first saw Vardon he was considerably 
heavier than when he was at his best, and 
this added weight may have so restricted 
his swing that it forced upon him a habit he 
would not otherwise have acquired. But as 
the slight flexion appeared to lessen his ef- 
fectiveness not at all, I am inclined to believe 
that it had always been a part of his method. 
Vardon had always monstrous hands and 
wrists and it is inconceivable that they could 
have been as flexible as those of Armour. 

I think the important thing about the left 
arm is that it does not remain bent after 
the downstroke has gotten under way. If it 
does so there is a tendency for the left elbow 
to stray outward and cause the heel of the 
club to be presented first to the ball, a com- 
mon cause of “socketing.” 

3ut the golfer need give himself little con- 
cern about a straight left arm at impact, 
for if that member is not straight the player 
will experience considerable difficulty in the 
matter of reaching the ball. The point where 
many left arms are not straight is at the 


top of the swing, and it does not seem to 
appear necessary that they should be so. 

The important thing is that the left elbow 
be restrained from moving outward. If its 
downward motion brings it even closer to the 
body, and if the forearm avoids a horizontal 
position, I can see little harm in a slight crook 
in the arm. 

At the top of the swing there is only very 
little motion—only a few inches, which means 
the difference between good timing and bad. 
It is largely a matter of a moment of relaxa- 
tion while getting set to hit. This relaxation 
must come either in the wrists or in the left 
elbow, and if the person’s wrists are not the 
flexible kind, he has but one door open to 
him. 

Those who say dogmatically that to keep 
the left arm straight is correct, and to bend 
it is wrong, overlook the fact that the golf 
stroke consists of considerably more than 
one motion. The result depends not upon the 
performance of each motion as an isolated 
act, but upon the way in which all motions 
are put together to make the whole swing. 
No single section of the stroke can be said 
to be right or wrong without considering what 
goes before and what comes after. 


nies wrists and an easy grip are un- 
questionably to be desired in playing golf. 
Where speed is the essential quality, rather 
than strength, tense muscles ought not to 
be tolerated, for the muscle that is hardened 
by strain is not capable of rapid movement. 

But nearly everyone at some time carries 
this notion of relaxation too far. The tendency 
must be, in order that what is called a “free 
wrist action” may be encouraged, to relax the 
grip upon the club to an extent sufficient to 
impair seriously, if not destroy, the control 
which the player has over the club-head. 
Swinging with considerable force upon the 
ball, either the rapid motion prior to impact 
or the actual contact with the ball itself may 
cause the club to turn in the hands and spoil 
an otherwise perfect stroke. 

In my opinion, the left hand is the one that 
should hold the club steady. I think it matters 
very little indeed how lightly the right hand 
may rest upon the club up to the very moment 
of hitting. 

I am perfectly certain that every bad iron 
shot I made at Olympia Fields was directly 
caused by a failure to meet the shot with a 
firm left wrist. I can sense all over again the 
feeling I had twice on the sixth tee during the 
third and fourth rounds. I was using a club 
a bit stronger than I needed for the shot, 
intending, of course, to play a firm half-shot 
into the slight breeze which was blowing in 
my face. At the crucial moment each time, 
my left wrist gave way too much to pressure, 
with the result that it wheeled the ball off to 
the left of the green, once into the water of 
a brook. 

The great problem, of course, is to keep a 
firm grip upon the club and at the same time 

(Continued on page 122) 
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Goulashes and Contract Bridge 


Hints on How to Manage Even the Most Seemingly Unmanageable Types of Goulash Hands 


VERY one who plays Contract plays 
E Goulashes, either from choice or be- 
cause “it’s being done,” as they say. 
If you have any doubt that goulashes are 


tricky and bizarre, glance over these hands. 
Suppose you held the following hand: 


Y-AKQJ76 
&-AK 109 
© -none 


a-AKQ 


and your opponents had bid up to a grand 
slam in diamonds, against your little slam in 
hearts. Would you try for a grand slam in 
hearts, or would you feel that you could cer- 
tainly defeat the opponents’ bid? With three 
aces in your hand, you would probably decide 
to double rather than bid for a grand slam 
in hearts that possibly could not be made. 
Here is the declarer’s hand: 


Y -none 

& -none 
O-KQJ1098652 
&-10753 


That doesn’t look so good for the declarer, 
but just notice what his partner (dummy) 
held— 


These hands fitted so well that the grand 
slam in diamonds made without 
trouble. As it was the rubber game, the 
declarer scored 2480 points, while his op- 
ponents, just as easily, could have scored a 
grand slam in hearts or 2310 points. In this 
case the choice between a double of seven 
diamonds or a grand slam bid in hearts made 
a difference of 4790 points. The lesson to be 
drawn from this hand is that, from a defensive 
standpoint, aces mean nothing in a goulash. 

Here is another hand that shows the uncer- 
tainties of the goulash: 


was 


VY-AKQ 1098762 
@e -none 
©-AKQJ 


& -none 


Suppose you had picked up the above hand, 
rubber game, what would you bid? Prac- 
tically every one would reply: “Seven hearts, 
of course”, but if you do, you will certainly 
run into trouble. Remember, there is probably 
just as big a spade hand out as you have in 
hearts and that the bid of a grand slam is an 
announcement that you hold an invincible 
hand. There is also the chance that every 
player of goulashes should always bear in 
mind and that is, that all of the remaining 
hearts may be in one hand. If they are, you 
will be doubled. If they are not, you will 
probably be overbid by seven spades which 
will either be made or defeated at a small 
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loss. The proper bid with the foregoing hand 
is undoubtedly five hearts. As it is rubber 
game, this bid will certainly be overbid by 
five spades. The next bid is six hearts and, 
as your opponents may figure that the bid is 
forced, not voluntary, they may double or 
pass and take a chance that it cannot be made. 
If they bid six spades, you should bid seven 
hearts, which can be made, of course, if the 
trumps drop. In either case you stand a much 
better chance to obtain the final bid by letting 
it appear forced by the opponents’ bidding, 
rather than voluntary. In the actual play, the 
dealer bid seven hearts, was doubled and lost 
the bid by one trick. All of the four hearts, 
not in the dealer’s hand, were held by one 
opponent. The lesson to be drawn from this 
hand is, figure, in a goulash, that all of the 
outstanding trumps are in one hand, before 
you decide to bid for a small or grand slam. 

That anything may happen to a goulash 
is well exemplified in the following hand: 


V-AKQJ 10987654 
of -none 

O-A 

A-A 


The dealer bid seven hearts and was defeated 
by two tricks. The opponent on the dealer’s 
left opened diamonds and his partner trumped. 
The latter then led spades and the other 
opponent trumped, so that the deuce and trey 
of hearts were pretty valuable cards. 

Suppose you held thirteen of a suit (the 
holding is fairly common in goulashes), what 
would you bid? One of my friends held 
thirteen hearts the other day and bid seven 
hearts. The next player bid seven spades, was 
doubled and only lost his contract by one 
trick. The bid of seven hearts was his cue to 
save the game by the bid of seven spades. 
Don’t advertise sure grand slams, for you 
only incite your adversaries to overbid, if 
possible, in the effort to save the big slam 
bonuses. The proper procedure, from a 
strategic point of view at least, with thirteen 
of any suit, other than spades, is undoubtedly 
a pass. Some one is sure to bid and, when you 
re-enter the bidding on the second round, it 
looks as though you are trying to save the 
game, rather than making a sure bid. Try a 
pass on some of these big hands and see how 
it works. 

Here is a hand where the so-called Sub- 
merged bid, was a big winner: 


V-AKQJ 10987543 
4 
0-7 


a -none 


The dealer, with the foregoing hand, passed. 
One of the opponents bid four spades and the 
dealer then bid five hearts. As the opponents 
held every top card, except in hearts, they 
figured on a big penalty and doubled five 
hearts which, of course, was made. The 
failure to bid on the first round thus confused 


the dealer’s opponents into thinking that he 
was only making a desperate effort to save 
game. The lesson to be drawn is that, in 
goulashes, it is often advisable to pass, on the 
first round, hands that contain tricks only 
in one suit, no matter how strong that suit 
may be. 

One of the great objections to goulashes js 
the fact that the hands are so big, as a rule, 
that there is no opportunity for finesse or 
strategy. It is usually a case of the sledge 
hammer method and no other, but occasionally 
it is possible to use a little psychology and 
thus carry off a bid when the opponents hold 
the better cards. The following hand is a 
fine example of this strategy: 


QY -none 

&-108 762 
©-AKQJ9764 
& -none 


No score, rubber game. Z dealt (goulash) and 
bid one club. If A bids four spades, what 
should Y bid? Should he show his diamonds 
or assist his partner’s club bid? It is almost 
a certainty that the hand is a grand slam 
in either suit, but the real problem of the 
hand is to determine in which of the two 
suits Y can obtain the final bid? If he assists 
his partner’s club bid, A B are practically 
certain to overbid a grand slam in clubs with 
a grand slam in spades. They would figure 
that with one partner bidding clubs and the 
other assisting up to a grand slam, there was 
a very good chance that the grand slam could 
be made. This would, therefore, make a grand 
slam bid in spades obligatory. On the other 
hand, by bidding five diamonds and _ thus 
apparently denying assistance for his partner’s 
club bid, Y can create the impression that his 
hand and his partner’s do not fit and thus 
possibly obtain the final bid in clubs and 
not force the opponents to an overbid to save 
the slam. In the actual hand, the bidding was 
as indicated. Y bid five diamonds, B bid five 
spades, Z passed and A then bid six spades. 
The stage was now set for Y’s coup and the 
bid of seven diamonds was made. As it ap- 
peared from the bidding that this bid was 
forced from the opponents’ bidding, rather 
than justified by the cards, B doubled the 
grand slam in diamonds, rather than take a 
chance with seven spades. Needless to say, 
Y made the grand slam in diamonds, game 
and rubber, a result made possible only by 
this very clever bit of psychology. He took a 
chance, of course, of finding five diamonds in 
one hand or of having the clubs opened and 
trumped but he was lucky and neither of these 
catastrophes occurred. If he had at once 
started to help the clubs, his opponents would 
have bid seven spades over the seven clubs 
and would have lost their bid by only one 
trick. Such chances for finesse occur, however, 
very seldom in goulashes, but when they do 
occur and are properly handled, they are all 
the more interesting because of the strategy 
involved in their management. 
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For the Well Dressed Woman 


New Colour Combinations and Short Jackets Distinguish the Newest Sports Costumes 


jee ensemble idea has invaded the sports world where it rules as smartly as 
it does in town. The season’s most significant dresses for country wear are 
all accompanied by coats designed to go with them, the newest and youngest of 
which is undoubtedly the fingertip-length jacket. Augustabernard contributes the 
two-piece dress of tweed worn by the girl with the binoculars, and, as Bonwit 
Teller has been clever enough to import it, the wise young New Yorker will 
appear in it shortly. The background of the tweed is in red and beige, striped in 
brown and completed with a gay little jacket of red crepella lined with the fabric 
of the frock. Another example of the use of red is shown by Frances Clyne and 
appears in the centre. Both coat and skirt are of red light-weight woollen ma- 


terial, and the sweater blouse is of novelty cashmere with red and beige stripes. 
A scarf of the same fabric, or a flat fur, short and narrow, is worn like a cravat. 
London Trades—a name to conjure with in the sports world—is represented by 
two costumes, both imported by Best. The girl at the right has chosen a woollen 
dress in beige and brown checks, as much at home in town with a separate fur as 
it is in the country and as useful under a fur coat as when the days are still warm 
enough to go coatless. The woman who watches from below wears a top-coat of 
one of the new coloured tweeds in beige, brown, and red, suitable for wear 
with frocks of light wool in red or beige. Some of these costumes will also 
be seen in the brown and almond-green combination popularized by Chanel 
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A Formal Town Car 


A Conservative But Fashionable Brougham for Party Use and the Opera This Season 


HE simple and severe lines of this brougham by Pierce-Arrow make it par- 
ticularly suitable for formal use and quite appropriate for general metropoli- 
tan duty. Its subdued colour emphasizes its excellent proportions and the reserved 
exterior belies the luxury and comfort to be found inside the cab. Nor have the 





men on the box been forgotten; when the occasion demands, a waterproof sheicet 
may be drawn over their heads and snapped at the top of the windshield, pro- 
longing the line of the top. The small coach lights have been carried forward to 
brackets on the front fenders, leaving the body proper adorned only by door handles 
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Another Brougham 


One of the More Sophisticated and Aristocratic Town Cars for Autumn and Winter 


ONG, low lines in this elegant brougham set on a Rolls-Royce Phantom chassis its length. Contrasting tones and a light coloured body give it a striking and dis- 


sheicer 

ld, pro- characterize it as one of the more graceful and attractive cars for use in town. tinctive air and at the same time the strength and solidity expected in Brewster 

ward to The waist-line moulding and dark top, which are neatly balanced by spare tires bodies are not sacrificed to its elegance. The body work is by Hibbard and Darrin 
of Paris, a firm whose designs have brought favorable comment both here and abroad 


handles set in wells in either front fender, contrasting with a light body, further enhance 
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THE CINCH RING 
A novel sports shirt is shown | 
here. Made of heavy flannel, it | 
uses the cinch ring in lieu of 
cuff buttons and waist, and is 
worn outside of the knickers 
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Our London Letter on Men’s Fashions 


Comments on New and Unusual Things From the Better Men’s Shops of London and Paris 


HE discriminating eye does not, after 
Ta often see new things in the shops that 

are really smart and have merit. A man 
is often disappointed when he goes back to 
a shop where he has found something new 
the season before and does not find anything 
new again. But this is often one of the best 
recommendations a shop can have, because 
it means that the creating genius there resists 
the temptation of something new just because 
it is new, and only brings out novelties with 
positive merit. The shop of Hawes and Curtis, 
London, does not always have something new 
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A LIDO SUIT 


The latest beach pajamas are 
made with jacket, trousers, and 
also a_ slip-on, so that the 
jacket may be worn unbuttoned. 
The trousers tie at the side 


to offer—in the way of patterns and fabrics, 
yes, but not always something entirely new 
in idea and design—because of this very fact. 
When they do introduce something, however, 
it is worth noticing. 

There is a shop in Paris, d’Ahetze, 12 Ar- 
cade des Champs-Elysées, where one finds the 
same note of originality combined with good 
taste as at shops such as Hawes and Curtis in 
London. This shop has produced something 
quite new and original, in no way a copy of 
anything hitherto seen, and has contributed 
a new shirt to fashion which is justly success- 
ful. It is in the nature of a sports shirt and 
primarily suited for summer or southern resort 
wear. Its neat one-end bow tie, attached, 
looks extremely well. To explain further: Of 
late it has become the fashion at resorts, 
especially at the seashore, to discard the neck- 
tie, and this shirt can be worn in either way, 
yet the tie is always at hand when it is wanted. 
Usually, the small tag or tie is cut from the 
same material as the shirt, but is sometimes 
attached, in the same manner, and of washable 
silk in an entirely different color and design. 

















Another shirt from this shop is particularly 
popular with the golfer, and the use of rings, 
illustrated in the sketch, at collar, cuffs, and 
waistline is a very smart touch. Naturally, 
as it is made of heavy flannel, the one-end tie, 
attached, would be too clumsy, so the short 
tie looped through the rings is a very happy 
solution. Made in the heaviest flannel, it is 
also intended for winter sports, and in fact, 
is called the “St. Moritz.” 

Figured piqué = shirt fronts 

(Continued on page 126) 


are © still 





PRONOUNCED PATTERN 
Chicken-wire is the new inspira- 
tion for the latest design in piqué 
shirt fronts. It is comparatively 
more pronounced in _ pattern 


ANOTHER TAB COLLAR 
The newer tab collar that Hawes 
and Curtis have developed is cut 
away at the top of the band, 
adapting the collar to the wearer 
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Fest the 
glistening tables 
of Colonial 
aristocracy 


Everybody ought to know this 
delightful and famous old soup, so 
rich in the traditional hospitality of 
the proud Philadelphia Colonial 
aristocracy. No other soup is quite 
like Philadelphia Pepper Pot. It is 
distinctly an American soup which 
even the French have not surpassed 
for piquancy and zest. 


vv 


A rich stock, velvety-smooth and 
subtly blended by Campbell’s special 
Pepper Pot cook, with hearty pieces 
of delicious meat, diced potatoes and 
carrots and wholesome macaroni 

dumplings. Seasoned with savory 
thyme, marjoram, fresh parsley, 
sweet pimientos and freshly-ground 


black peppercorns. 


PEPPER POT 






































Such distinction! What definite 
personality! No wonder its hearty 
goodness and pungent savor win 
instant favor with those who taste 
it for the first time. Enjoy real 
Philadelphia Pepper Pot, made for 
you by Campbell's from a favorite 
old Colonial recipe. It’s a soup your 
appetite remembers! Your grocer 
has it, or will gladly get it for you. 


I2 cents a can. 


A Man's Soup 
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FORMAL JEWELRY 
Platinum cuff-links, studs and 
waistcoat buttons set with 
diamonds, to be worn with 
most formal evening dress 








DINNER JACKET 
Note especially the long 
narrow tie, in fashion this 
season, of the same material 
as are waistcoat and lapels 
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DINNER JEWELRY 
To wear with the dinner 
jacket. Links, studs and but- 
tons of modernistic design 
in black onyx and diamonds 


EVENING TAILS 


An evening ensemble to 
wear at the large, and more 
fashionable parties in town 
during the winter season 





For the Well-Dressed Man 


Noting the Return of the Tailcoat and Hints on Evening Clothes and Accessories 


HE tailcoat comes into its own again. 

Last winter during the height of the 

season men, young as well as old, at 
evening gatherings wore tails, and whoever 
appeared in a dinner jacket was quite out of 
place at any of the more important parties. 
Boys of eighteen or eighty turned themselves 
out in the most formal attire for dinner-dances 
at Pierre’s and Sherry’s, and Park and Madi- 
son Avenues after the theatre hour were alive 
with men in silk toppers and opera hats 
hastening in taxicabs or private cars to large 
and fashionable parties. And once more the 
dinner coat is relegated to its proper place 
among the things suitable for informal eve- 


ning dress—for small gatherings. 





WOVEN GOLD 


The flexible gold cigarette case above 
is woven of strips of gold in two col- 
ours, red and yellow, producing an 
effective and neat geometrical design 


DRESS TOPCOAT 


A strictly formal topcoat for evening 
wear. Note the accessories worn with 
it: Opera hat; knotted white silk muffler; 
handkerchief; white gloves; and stick 


It is reasonable and understandable that 
the tailcoat should return to favour and some- 
thing of its former glory. Men, as well as 
women, want variety. The tailcoat answers 
that need, and contrary to popular belief, it 
can be designed so that it makes the short 
man appear tall and lets the tall man off to 
better advantage. The open front gives greater 
length of leg and therefore greater apparent 














height, and the vast expanse of white made up 
of shirt front, waistcoat, tie and collar may 
be disposed so that it broadens the shoulders, 
increases the height, or creates any other il- 
lusion that the wearer might desire. 

The adherence to black and white that 
tradition demands eliminates the colour ques- 
tion, and while midnight blue is permissible 
and even encouraged on the grounds that it 
appears to better advantage and gives a better 
illusion of black than black itself, the only 
spot of colour that may be used is in a col- 
oured carnation for the lapel—a compliment 
or concession to the more colourful sex. 

Lack of colour brings the lines of the 

(Continued on page 142) 








NOVEL WATCHES 
Above to the right are shown two small 


watches. The cabinet watch, opened, 
carries half of the numerals on its doors. 
The book combines watch and locket 


TRAVELLERS’ TIMEPIECE 
A stand and pocket watch that might 
be used also as a formal timepiece. For 
pocket use, the stand collapses against 
the frame where it may be fastened 
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Model Nine-fifty-four. Victor Automatic 
Electrola with new Radiola Super-Hetero- 
dyne. The world’s greatest musical instru- 
ment, beyond contradiction. List price, come 
plete with tubes, $1350. 


A” here it is: A brand-new type 
Automatic Victrola, at a price 
within the reach of the average 
home. A dream of Victor technical 
men come true. New as tomorrow’s 
newspaper. New in principle. New 
in design. New in scope. In the 
judgment of many, it is the most de- 
in the 


sirable musical instrument 


world! 

Not a clumsy contraption, but a 
simple mechanism that performs 
operations that human hands alone 
might be expected to do. Not only 
does it change its own records, but 
it plays as long as you say—hours or 


days or weeks, if you wish. You 












Model Ten-sixty-nine. Victor Automatic 
Electrola. Volume adjustable from whisper 
to full-orchestra power. A de luxe instru- 
ment for those who appreciate fine things. 
List price, $850. 


Model Ten-thirty-five. The Automatic Orthophonic 

Victrola. The musical instrument that millions have 

waited for. An investment in happiness for today ..«e 
and the years to come. List price, only $365! 


ILLIONS 
HAVE 
WAITED 
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Jor this announcement 


People said: “Give us a Victrola of Orthophonic 
quality and radio convenience, and we will buy” 


simply see that it is supplied with 
records, press a button... and the 
Victor mechanism does the rest. 
This master instrument will be 
furnished in three main types, illus- 
trated herewith. One is the Auto- 
matic Orthophonic Victrola, with all 
the realism for which Orthophonic 
reproduction is noted. Another is 
the Automatie Electrola, which per- 
mits volume-adjustment from the 
faintest murmur to the stentorian 
power of the full symphony orches- 
tra. Another is this Automatic Elec- 
trola, but with the latest Radiola 
Super-Heterodyne in addition. (This 


last-named gives you everything.) 


Each of these types is in a cabinet 
of consummate charm . . . not only 
a superb musical instrument, but a 
piece of furniture that is a delight 
to live with, day after day. But, 
words cannot give you the picture. 
You must see them... hear them. 
Your own most extravagant phrases 
will not be an exaggeration. Your 
Victor dealer is ready to show you. 
Victor Talking Machine Company, 


Camden, New Jersey. 


The Automatic Orthophonic 


Wictrola 
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—— Two New Operas 


















PSSA SRR SSSR IRIGY 
: a FA (Continued from page 77) 

F 3 tone go in harness together whetherthey himself and the past and risking the 
2 A want to or not. What may be the future — consequences, The usual operatic anti. 
He \A of this rather easy kind of writing none __ potion sweeps away his hallucination; 
" A. of us can tell. Some day a real master once more he is about to sacrifice the 
‘¢ \ may impress his own personality on fair sinner when she smiles radiantly 
$3 #} it; at present it is for the most part on him, and by some _ psychological 
M4 A merely a sort of vague musical es process that is clearer to Hofmannsthal 
v3 ¢3 peranto in which the generality of than it is to me he believes wholly in 
¥ ? composers find it easier to talk than her again; and the happy pair return 
.y \A to think. The best parts of Jonny to Sparta as King and Queen. 

% # spielt auf are the jazz parts. American The score of Die dgyptische Helena 
‘ \e experts in jazz may find them a little — I hold to be the most deplorable piece 
2) #} old-fashioned, perhaps, but they still of make-believe ever produced by a 
a have gusto and sparkle. As so often one-time genius in degeneration. 

3 3 happens with your would-be revoiu- — Strauss’s fluency of musical speech has 
é é tionary, Kfenek does his best work outlasted his fund of ideas. There 
ay tA when he is working comfortably in an — are a few charming or brilliant pages 
x A accepted formula, exploiting accepted in the score, but only where minor in- 
; ce devices. cidents and characters are being de. 


The other work we are considering, — scribed. Strauss has all his life had a 
Strauss’s Egyptian Helen, is virtually waltz complex; all his life, as I could 


he 
S33 









v3 t3 all formula, and formula of the very show were I allowed a page or two 
. Pat worst kind,—the formulathat takes pos- of musical quotations, he has been 
$ .A session of a once-great artist when his — writing waltzes without knowing it; 
¥ A inspiration has petered out and only — and one of the reasons why the Ros- 
‘e \e the mechanics of his technique remain. —enkavalier is so splendid is that here 
f} oi To me the work is the saddest in the — he could indulge his waltz complex con- 
"4 x long sad catalogue of Strauss’s fail-  sciously and to the full. In some of the 
ve. 3 ures,—for a failure it is and will soon music associated with Aithra we are 
a Pt be recognised to be, when once the in the waltz atmosphere once more, 
2 cA novelty of it has worn off and the even though the time-signature may 
x A splendour of the inscenation has palled. not be that of the waltz; and when he 
é \s Hofmannsthal’s libretto has more — js indulging his fancy on its more su- 
2\ 7) than a touch of naiveté about it, and  perficial side Strauss can still write 
Ww \ rather too much of the facile pseudo- — music of a certain charm. But for most 
vs y cll #3 philosophising in which the German _ of the serious music in the work there 
wy )) hi Yt Pat mind delights—the would-be profound is only one adjective. It is deplorable; 

fs 0, . A distinction between a Lebendig-Tote it is an endless stream of bogus pas- 

v and a Tot-Lebendige, for instance. It — sion, bogus heroics, bogus profundity. 
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GENTLEMEN’S 


deals with the legendary adventures The imposing old machine still works 
of Helen in Egypt. Returning with at something like the old pace, but 
her to Greece after the ten years’ war, the factory now turns out little but 


3 
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Menelaus is about to slay her on the 
ship as a sacrifice to outraged virtue, 
when a storm, sent by the sympathetic 


yard after yard of the wretchedest 
shoddy. Strauss’s idiom has degen- 
erated into a bundle of tricks and for- 


Distin guished Coats 
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sorceress Aithra, wrecks the vessel mulae that are now so completely 
and throws the pair on the shore of a — standardised and mechanised that any 
rocky island. They find themselves in one who has long been a student of 
Aithra’s palace. There the brooding him can deduce a whole page from 


en- > dy 
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vealed to him in all her old beauty. to impose them on us, or he is sincere 

The pair are transported through in what he does, but completely, hope- 
the air to the Atlas mountains. Men-  lessly, pathetically destitute of self- 
elaus is still not quite himself; he be- criticism. I take the question to be 
lieves, in spite of the seeming evidence _ settled in favour of the latter hypothesis 


$}| Our Fall presentaticn comprises a notable |¥) ce. T ; 
¥v ‘ ca | al . 

* Menelaus again raises against her the the first bar. Technically the score is 
v3 group of unusual fabrics from eminent British $3 sword that hasrslain Paris. Aithra, how: often ee, Oy RAE le Strauss does 
Q ss " E : 4 ever, sets her elves to counterfeit a some fascinating things, for instance, 
24 and American makers vA war alarm outside, and Menelaus, un- in the way of that sudden slipping out 

q A der the delusion that he is back again — of a key and as suddenly slipping back 
Yi Correctly styled models of individuality as \f at Troy, rushes out to attack Paris once into it again that has always heen 
2) , ’ : . i) more. He comes back believing that characteristic of him. But the brains. 
; worn by men who dress with distinction here \¥ his sword is dripping with the blood the vision, the heart have almost all 

\ . a3 of Paris and Helen, but allows himself gone out of the technique now. 

4 and abroad * to be persuaded by Aithra that he and One would be inclined to regard it 

o ‘ . . 

4 : , .A the rest of the Greeks have been the all as just cynical bluff but for the 
4 Tatlored with exacting attention to detail AN victims of an hallucination for the clear evidence every now and _ then 
ME F a ‘: | last ten years,—that the Helen whom _ that Strauss really believes in it. Only 
x by Hickey-Freeman, acknowledged foremost #) | Paris thought he had carried away was two explanations are possible for the 
We . ¢ aa, \ | only a phantom, the real Helen having bad music of the later Strauss: either 
vs producers of gentlemen’s clothes ready -for- 03 been conveyed to the court of Aithra’s he is now a mere charlatan deliber- 
‘ , y ah * | father in the Atlas mountains. A cur- ately reeling off the easy superficial 
fy Wearing - A | tain being drawn aside, Helen is re- things and trusting to his technique 
| 
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\f ER & ff \s of his eyes, that he has killed the real by such passages as those descriptive 

. R: RI P] . fA Helen, and that the lovely creature who — of Da-ud (p. 204 etc. of the score). 


is with him is only the creation of the | Had Strauss been a charlatan he would 


3S. 


\ 
Ve : ; $3 seress. As of old, the kings come surely have tried t t up a better 
2 or ed > 5 2 Ay “+ " 286 e sorceress, As of ola, 1€ ings come surely have are ied pu 25! 
ey Outfitters to Gentlemen - i:stablished 18% ) to pay their homage to the peerless — bluff than this. It is the quite lamen- 
. 


Helen, and two of them, the wild table inanity of the music that con- 
Altair and his romantically-minded  vinces us that Strauss is completely 
| young son Da-ud, are particularly sincere in it but completely  self-de- 
| pressing in their attentions, so that  luded; it is so long since he has had 
before long Menelaus has to deal out any ideas of any value that he has 
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to the boy the fate of Paris. Helen ceased to be able to distinguish be- 
has resolved to win back Menelaus by _ tween even his bad ideas and his worst 
restoring him to full consciousness of ones. 
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“Nob Hill—the hill of 
palaces——must certainly 
be counted the best part 
of San Francisco.” — 

R. L. STEVENSON 


, San Fran 
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the magnificent Mark Hopkins, 
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Sentinel of San_Fran- 
cisco’ s skylinel The top 
of the Mark Hopkins, 
situated on Nob Hill, és 
the highest point in 
the city. 


Chose CANNON TOWELS 
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THE traveler to San Francisco can never forget 
the bright bay and the sun-washed, radiant 
city on the hills. Cleanliness, freshness, the 
sparkle of hospitality seem all about him. If he 
chooses the new Mark Hopkins as his hostelry, 
he may survey this glorious, colorful panorama 
from his own room, high above Nob Hill. 

The Mark Hopkins, newest of famous hotels 
in this famous city, has five hundred outside 
rooms—every one with a bath—every bath 
generously supplied with Cannon towels. What 
made the management of the Mark Hopkins 
decide to use Cannon towels? Why have the 
purchasing agents of most of the great hotels 
in America chosen them? The reasons are 
simple, the argument sound. 

Cannon towels are handsome and luxurious. 
They are soft, heavy, fleecy-white, man-sized 


Cannon Flamin- 
go turkish bath 
towel. Borders 
come in pink, 
blue, gold, green, 
and lavender. 
Price about 


$1.50. 
























Cannon Light- 
house turkish 
towel, pink, blue, 
gold, green, lav- 
ender. About 


$2.00. 


and amazingly absorbent! You like the looks 
of them and the feel of them. Cannon towels 
are a good investment, strong and sturdy, fitted 
to stand even the strenuous service and con- 
tinuous laundering received in hotel use. 


Ask to see Cannon towels in dry goods and 
department stores. Handle them and price 
them (25c to $3.50). Modern designs, conven- 
tional borders, stripes and plain white towels. 
The colors—blue, green, pink, lavender, and 
gold—are guaranteed absolutely fast. Bath 
towels, bath mats, bath sheets, huck and turk- 
ish, face and hand towels, and wash cloths. 


Cannon Mills, Inc.,70Worth St., NewYork City. 


New! Cannon SHEETS in white and six pastel colors, 

guaranteed not to fade... Cannon Lavender Lawn, 

the finest sheet in the world; also Cannon Lineen and 
Cannon Fine Muslin sheets. Be sure to see them. 
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= thirsty 


ed 


than a camel 


We forget how many days a camel 
can go without a drink. We know 
that the new Clark Lighter can be 
used by the average smoker more 
than three weeks with one filling. 

A Clark doesn’t hold more liquid 
than other lighters—it simply holds 
it longer. And the whole trick is in 
a special patented cap that seals-in 
the liquid and the vapor. 

The new Clark isa beautiful lighter, 
as modern as your morning paper. 
It is safe, clean and never trails a 
smudgy track across your thumb. 

Some new Clarks are solid gold, 
some are sterling silver. Others are 
covered with leather from the genu- 
ine skins of jungle-bred animals, from 
birds and fish. There are specialty 
finishes in enamel and pearl. Besides 
these, there are platinum and gold 
plate lighters some of which sell 
for as low as $7.50. Most of the good 
shops can show you the new Clark. 
Write to us for illustrated circulars. 


CLARK. LIGHTER CO., Ine. 
580 Fifth Avenue, New York 


CLARK 


ALWAYS WORKS 








Plain, $7.50 
Showing gas tight 


cap 


ABs etna 
o_o 





Morocco Signet, 
$12.50 


—~< 





Enamel 
Black and colors, 
$15.00 








VANITY FAIR 


Meaning No Offense 


(Continued from page 89) 


ment of the United States of America 
stood ready to offer her five cents at an 
instant’s notice, Isabel Evelyn looked 
at her delicately pink and delicately 
lilac and delicately naked body in the 
small mirror of a subway slot-machine. 
And when she entered the crowded sub- 
way car that was to carry her to John 
Riddell, a heavy golden shell of pain 
burst in the very center of her body 
and she lifted her hands to grasp two 
round firm white subway-straps swing- 
ing overhead. But when the first jerk 
of the swaying car sent her off her 
heautifully-tended right foot into the 
lap of the man in front of her, and 
the next jerk of the swaying car sent 
her off her beautifully-tended left foot 
into the lap of the man behind her, 
she began to wonder whether she 
would have time to sit in all the laps 
of all the men in the car before she got 
to Times Square, or whether she would 
have to ride as far as Pennsylvania 
Station, and walk back. 

She looked again at her beautifully- 
tended body in the reflection on the 
polished floor of Grand Central Ter- 
minal, and a heavy golden shell burst 
within her as she felt more eyes on 
every inch of her novel at the present 
moment than had ever been on a 
single inch of her before. She felt that 
the whole city of New York was press- 
ing toward her, and examining her 
delicately-pink and _ delicately-lilac 
prose, and reaching for her voluptu- 
ous words, and feeling her paragraphs, 
and pushing and jostling and tramp- 
ling each other in their eagerness as 
they followed her across Grand Cen- 
tral Terminal, and into the elevator, 
and up to the nineteenth floor of the 
Graybar Building. But when she 
looked around eagerly, there was no- 
body in the car but the elevator boy, 
and he was asleep. 

The large hand of the clock was 
pointing to twelve and the small hand 
was pointing to a sign marked “Out 
of Order” as ‘she walked through the 
empty offices of Vanity Fair toward 
the office in which she would find John 
Riddell. But when she had entered 
this office, and looked under his desk, 
and in his waste-basket, and behind 
the water-cooler, and through the 
Outgoing Mail, and among the back- 
number-files, and over the transom, 
and beneath the small card marked 
“Gone for the day, J. R.”, the convic- 
tion began to grow upon her that he 
was not there. And a heavy golden 
shel] burst within her as she realized 
that she never would be any nearer to 
him than she was now, if he could 
help it, and that he never could love 
her as much as she loved herself. 

When she was passing the window 
of the thirteenth floor of the Graybar 
Building, Isabel Evelyn was wonder- 
ing whether it might not have been 
really more fitting for Posterity if she 
had decided to go back home, after 
all, and climb into the bath-tub and 
let the beautifully-tended body that 
was not to be her body after she had 
passed twelve more stories sink slowly 
to oblivion beneath the water which 
would have been only slightly scented 
with heliotrope bath-salts that she 
could have bought for $1.49 at the 
second counter on the right in the 
rear of Saks-Fifth Avenue. And when 
she was passing the window of the 


eighth floor, upside down, a position 
which she had modestly assumed by 
this time in her descent, she was won- 
dering if, when they had laid her in 
a long box which was not the long 
box in which Gimbel’s had delivered 
the  beautifully-embroidered — white 
chemise that she was not wearing, 
John Riddell, bearing a single phallic 
lily in his hand, would reverently place 
upon her crossed hands a_ $15.00 
wreath of laurel and of bay from a 
Fifth Avenue Florist, with a Tiffany 
engraved card marked “Now She Be. 
longs to the Ages.” But when she was 
passing the window of the third floor, 
she was wondering whether, after she 
had passed the first floor, there would 
be anything of her left to the Ages, 
except possibly a slight stain on the 
west side of Lexington Avenue be- 
tween 43rd Street and 44th Street. 
Deap Lovers Are FAIrHFut Lovers, 
By Frances Newman (Liveright). 


HOLLYWOOD BOY 


Owing to the congenital appeal of 
Ambrose Deacon for himself, the lim. 
ited appeal of his novels had never 
really satisfied him. Before his an- 
nouncement of Hollywood Boy, to be 
sure, he had enjoyed a modest repu- 
tation, if not a reputation for modesty, 
in the world of letters. His stories of 
the local color in Harlem had been 
accepted as sophisticated by mail- 
clerks and milkmen, he had eaten in 
the Algonquin and written feelingly 
about cats, and his rapidly cumulat- 
ing essays had been published in 
rapidly culminating volumes. 

Nevertheless, prior to the announce- 
ment of Hollywood Boy, the world, 
artistic or cinema, had never appre- 
ciated him half as much as he had 
appreciated himself. Now, however, he 
had suddenly become a_ Hollywood 
celebrity of gratifying if local impor- 
tance. He had been photographed 
shaking hands with Charlie Chaplin, 
Mary Pickford had elected him an Hon- 
orary Vice-President of the Our Girls 
Club, and he had proved one of the 
most popular fiancés Patsy Ruth Mil- 
ler had had in weeks. Clara Bow de- 
voted an entire article in Photoplay 
to comparing him favourably to Gilbert 
Roland. 

Arriving in the world of the cinema 
with nothing but his own opinion of 
himself, he had proceeded at once to 
establish himself as the Don Juan of 
this remarkable community; and now, 
seated in his magnificent suite in a 
luxurious bungalow of the superlative 
Hotel Ambassador, and surrounded by 
the exotic gals of the fourth largest 
profession in the world, he permitted 
himself a slight sigh of weariness. How 
different—he loosened the panting 
arms of Bebe Daniels from about his 
neck—how different life seemed to 
lim now, since he had become the most 
sought-after figure in Hollywood. How 
different, Ambrose reflected, shifting 
Marion Nixon to his left knee, from 
his former easy obscurity. He uncoiled 
Esther Ralston from about his knees, 
and slung her fretfully across the floor. 
And yet... 

As Jack Riddell approached the 
door of Siesta—summoned from his 
ranch near Santa Fé by his old friend’s 

(Continued on page 108) 
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A tip for Mr. Hoover—a hint for Mr. Smith 


4 







Have you tried the new 
LISTERINE 
SHAVING CREAM? 
Cools your skin while 
you shave and keeps it 
cool long afterward. 
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—after oratory and handshaking . . . Listerine 


O wonder your throat feels sore after a 
long address, Mr. Hoover. Millions of 
threatening germs swarming inthe fetid air, 
come to rest there and attack the membrane. 
And you, Mr. Smith, pumping the hands 
of thousands of eager supporters, how many 
dangerous bacteria do you acquire dur- 
ing the day? Certainly you must realize 
this constant men- 
ace to your health. 
Where, gentlemen, 
can you find relief? 
Where can you find 


FOR SORE THROAT 


protection? 





The answer is a simple, and a logical one, 
backed by the science 
Listerine, the safe antiseptic. 

For as repeated tests with official bacteria 
show, Listerine used full strength kills even 
the virulent B. Typhosus (typhoid) germ 
in 15 seconds. 

Naturally, then, itis effective against germs 
that lodge in the throat and on hands, caus- 
ing colds, grippe, sore throat and worse. 

Therefore, gentlemen, after any exposure 
to crowds, gargle repeatedly with Listerine, 
full strength. Thus you protect, and also 
soothe, your throat. 





findings of 


—so powerful against germs 


And after direct contact with others, rinse 
the hands with it—especially before each 
meal. In this way you render germs harm- 
less should they enter the mouth on food 
you handle. Not for candidates alone is this 
advice. We are certain that anyone who will 
use Listerine, systematically, during winter 
weather, will materially lessen the risk 
of colds and sore 

throat. Isn’tit worth 
trying? 

Phar- 
macal Company, St. 
Louis, Mo., U.S.A. 


Lambert 
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For more than one hundred years this house has collected pearls 
~ + « for more than one hundred years it was believed impossible 
to assemble a large single necklace in which each individual pearl 
would have the highest lustre and be perfectly, exquisitely matched 
... and now, as the culminating achievement of our history, 
we have reached this goal. 

This necklace is conceded by experts and connoisseurs to be 


the finest in existence . . ° . Price $685,000 


THE NECKLACE ILLUSTRATED ON THE OPPOSITE PAGE IS APPROXIMATELY DRAWN TO THE 


ACTUAL SIZE .. . EACH PEARL IS ROSE PINK, OF THE DEEPEST HUE AND THE HIGHEST LUSTRE 


BLACK STARR G& PROST 


FIFTH 


FEWELERS: JAN NEW YORK: FOR 


AVE., COR: 48TH ST: NEWYORK +: +» Peis » PALM 


BEACH 
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ENGRAVED 
MONOGRAM 
STATIONERY 


AL, ocially corrects 











N THE busy whirl of modern society, people 
I are judged by the stationery they use. Cheap, 
unattractive stationery may create impressions 
that can never be erased. But your good taste 
is unquestioned when you use genuine engraved 
monogram stationery. It is socially correct and 
a thoughtful gift that will be appreciated and 
remembered long after the holiday season has 
passed. When buying monogram stationery be 
sure that you receive only genuine engraving 
by placing your order with a store displaying 
the Mark shown below. 
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Sane — 
| GENUINE ENGRAVED STATIONERY [ 
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VANITY FAIR 


Meaning No Offense 


(Continued from page 104) 


urgent wire—a_ series of piercing 
shrieks, above which mounted a deep- 
voiced, vociferous Damn you! rent the 
air. The door of the room flew open, 
and a gentleman with disheveled hair 
landed on his neck at Jack Riddell’s 
feet. He rose at once and winked. 
“Pocr Ambrose. He is slightly temper- 
amental.” 

“Are you hurt?” gasped Jack. 

“Nothing can hurt me,” he smiled. 
“My name is Will Morrissey, and I 
am used to being thrown out of places. 
This is nothing,” he tittered, “you 
should see what he did to Stella, the 
Star Gazer!” 

Jack Riddell burst open the door; 


and then halted on the threshold 
aghast at what he saw. Ambrose’s 


room had been decorated to represent 
the banquet scene from Thdis. Every 
chair was heaped high with flowers 
and fruit in silver and gold vessels, 
studded with rubies and emeralds, and 
the walls were hung with rare tapes- 
tries embroidered with diamonds. In 
each corner of the room a different 
band played, respectively, a minuet, a 
pavane, a fox-trot, and a tango; back 
and forth across the rich Persian car- 
pets servitors in vermilion doublets 
and hose led white panthers and pink- 
faced baboons; there was a continuous 
display of Chinese fireworks in the 
closet. Over the floor of this vast in- 
credible room, around the tables and 
chairs, across the radiators and from 
the chandeliers dangled beautiful gals 
of every type and description, blonde 
or brunette, tall or short, thin or stout, 
seductive or innocent, in tiger-skins 
or in sunbonnets, Cleopatras or Dor- 
othy Vernons, Everybody’s Sweetheart 
or Everybody’s Good Time; and in the 
center of this characteristic descriptive 
paragraph, his pale face barely visible 
beneath a bower of feminine limbs, 
Ambrose Deacon nodded weakly to his 
friend. 

“Ambrose!” gasped Jack Riddell, 
tripping slightly over Billie Dove 
as he hurried across the room. 

Take off your quotation-marks and 
make yourself sophisticated, Am- 
brose welcomed him. All the chairs 
seem to be occupied, he sighed, but 
just push over Joan Crawford a little 
and come sit here in my lap. . . He 
brushed Phyllis Haver and Constance 
Talmadge unceremoniously to the floor, 
and cleared a space. . . How do you 
like my new surroundings? he asked, 
pointing proudly to the preceding de- 
scriptive paragraph. 

Well, hesitated Jack Riddell tact- 
fully. 

The style is a little cheap, I admit, 
Ambrose conceded, but it is said to 
be awfully clever satire. And if one 
is being satiric, one can get away 
with anything. Besides, they consider 
it quite smart, here in Hollywood. . . 

Ambrose, repeated Jack in a dazed 
voice, I had no idea you were so 
popular. 

Poor dear smiled Ambrose 
wanly, they do seem to be crazy about 
me, don’t they? They won’t give me a 
minute’s peace. This morning I found 
four of them in my bath. Of course, 
he admitted, I can quite understand 
how they feel. He shook Greta 
Garbo off his ankle, and wriggled 
his cramped leg gingerly . . . why they 
hang around me so. I really don’t 


gals, 


blame them. Sometimes I feel that 
way about myself. 

I suppose they keep you pretty busy, 
said Jack, putting his arm around 
Lila Lee, merely to keep his balance, 

Busy? Ambrose sighed. Life jn 
Hollywood is just one round of ex. 
citement. Parties, teas, swimming. 
dances. . . Do you see this sunburn? 
That was from a half-hour I spent 
at Malibu Beach, trying to get a coat 
of tan like Evelyn Brent’s. Do you 
see those manly callouses on my hand? 
Ping-pong with Fay Wray. If I’m not 
dropping in at Eddie Sutherland’s 
house at four o'clock in the morning, 
I'm playing Puss-in-the-corner at Jim 
Cruze’s, or motoring out to Billy 
Haines’ for that new game of ours... 
He giggled reminiscently. .. It keeps 
a fellow hopping. . . 

He paused and lit a cigarette which 
a dark-haired girl handed him from 
a shagreen cigarette-box in her lap. 
It sputtered for a moment, then ex- 
ploded with a fearful bang, blowing 
out four window-panes. Ambrose 
smiled and blinked his singed eye- 
lashes. 

Fun-loving Lupe Velez, he apolo- 
gized to Jack Riddell. She’s always 
up to some coy prank like that. Only 
yesterday she served ground glass in 
all her cock-tails. She keeps us in a 
veritable whirl of merriment; we 
never know what’s coming next... 
He leaned over and gently removed 
a large carpet-tack which Lupe was 
in the act of inserting in the seat of 
his chair. . . Please, dear, he chided. 
My operation! 

A terrific shriek rent the air, and 


Jack Riddell started up violently. 
What was that? he gasped. 
Ambrose bent forward languidly 


and squinted into a far corner, where 
a dark figure was clutching her bosom 
and slowly sinking to the floor. Poor, 
dear Pola Negri, he said gently. In 
her passion for me she seems to have 
buried a dagger between her breasts. 
How charming of her. . . He settled 
back again in his chair. . . I must 
remember to have her stuffed. . 

You know, you have simply no idea 
how the dear gals pursue me, Ambrose 
continued, pointing to a_ vivacious 
creature with cerise hair, who was 
perched on his neck busily writing. 
Clara is simply wild about me, aren't 
you Clara? ... He patted her knee... 
She says the most indiscreet things 
about me in the fan magazines ... He 
dropped his hand carelessly and 
stroked the flaming head of Jacqueline 
Logan, who had just suggested, for the 
fourth time, that they go to Mexico 
and get married. . . Imagine my em- 
barrassment. . 

But who is this strange person? 
whispered Riddell, pointing all at once 
to an amazing creature with a very 
white face, mysterious green eyes, and 
coils of red hair arranged in a coronet 
above her head. 

That is my Mama, replied Ambrose 
calmly. All of us here in Hollywood 
have Mamas, and mine really takes 
very good care of me. She teaches me 
not to be a slave to cigarettes, abjure 
liquor, and adopt more esoteric pleas- 
ures. Poor dear Elinor, he sighed. 
Clad in ermine, but seething within. . . 

He leaned over suddenly and ex- 

(Continued on page 142) 
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Announcing THE Patrician-MOopeERNE | 


SIWVERWARE OF TOmOrrOw ~ THE /ENYATION OF TODAY J 


For thelovely,vigorous rooms that 
show the influence of Ruhlman, 
and Frankl,and Sué et Mare—here 
is silverware that is modernist in 
feeling, geometric in design: the 
loveliest contemporary example 
of the influence of the Modern- 
istic Movement on silverware. It 
brings a bright breath of today... 
and tomorrow... which freshens 
any table with delightful effect. 


© 1928 ONEIDA COMMUNITY, LTD. 


Westervelt 





COMMUNITY PLATE 
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Contingent planes are used... 
Geometric patterning with light 
and shade... Bright color on the 
handles . . . The serving-pieces 
have the faceted beauty of Chris- 
tofle’s work in silver... At your 
jeweler’s, now: $35.25 for a ser- 
vice for six... $40.00 for the tea- 
set (3 pieces)... Community Plate 
is guaranteed for fifty years. 

Oneida Community, Ltd.,Oneida, N.Y. 
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T this office fine service is a tradition 
—built up through many years of 
meeting the requirements of those who 
know fine service and are satisfied with 
nothing short of it. It is evident in the 
courteous, intelligent attention given to 
the inquiries and transactions of our cus- 
tomers; in the appointments of our office; 
in the complete facilities maintained in 
every branch of banking, trusts, and in- 
vestments. 


We invite you to inquire as to our 
balance requirements and the payment 
of interest on checking accounts. 


Fifth Avenue Office 


AUETH. | GUARANTY IRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 
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VANITY FAIR 


Just a Tip on the Market 


(Continued from page 71) 


sudden comprehension. Hereafter, I 
decided, I would stick to the news- 
papers for my information on the stock 
market. 

I strolled over friend 
with my air of confidence the least bit 


toward a 


shaken. 

“Well, how’s the Market today?” 

“I suppose you’ve heard it’s about 
ready for the big shake-up,” he 
laughed. “Gosh, I have to laugh when 
I think of all the suckers that are 
investing now. They'll be lucky if 
they get out with their shirts.” 

I walked across the lobby a bit un- 
steadily. Two other friends were talk- 
ing together in low voices in a corner. 

“  .. so I told my broker to sell 
everything I had. I want to clear out 
before the crash.” 

I supported myself unsteadily on 
the back of a chair. “You... you 
fellas. . .” I licked my lips. “You 
fellas wouldn’t exactly advise my buy- 
ing stocks at this time, then?” 

“Have you bought any stocks?” 
asked the first friend sharply. 

“Me? Oh, no, no,” I laughed hastily. 
“No, no, no....Of course,” I attempted, 
“there’s some stocks that are safe 
enough.” 

“Oh, of course there are some 
stocks,” agreed the first friend. “Like 
Consolidated Bicycle-Clips, for in- 
stance—” 

“Or Sunflower Seeds Preferred—” 
said the second. 

“Or General Elastic?” I ventured 
timidly. 

“General Elastic!” shouted the first, 
bursting into gales of laughter. “That’s 
a hot one!” 

“That’s the joker of the Market!” 
howled the second. 

“Only a sucker would buy that 
stock,” repeated the first friend, wip- 
ing his eyes. 

“General Elastic!” 
second. “Ha ha ha ha ha... 

“Ha ha ha,’ I echoed hysterically, 
“ho ho ho. ..” And I staggered help- 
lessly to the telephone. 

“How’s it coming?” I gasped to 
the broker. 

“How’s what coming?” 

“The stock,” I choked. “My General 
Elastic!” 

“Oh, that,” he said. “Well, Elastic’s 
down a half point right now.” 

“Thank you,” I gasped, and lurched 
to the bar for a bracer. 

“Well, I see where the Market is 
due for a terrible flop,” began Pat 
conversationally, as he mixed my 
drink. 

“Augh,” I gurgled spasmodically. 

“Yep, the boys say it will be another 
Black Friday,” he added with a genial 
smile. “It serves them fellas right for 
speculating. . .” 

I set down the drink untouched, 
and crawled toward the door. Out on 
the sidewalk I heard sounds of sudden 
confusion, and the cries of “Extra! 
Panic on the Street!” I waved to the 
newsboy, and grabbed a paper fever- 
ishly. 

“Extra!” he shouted, as he con- 
tinued down the block. “Panic on 42nd 
Street as Trans-Atlantic Flyers Arrive! 
Extra!” 

I mopped my forehead and collapsed 
on a sofa in relief. 

“See you got the early afternoon 
edition,” remarked Frank Carbarns, 


the 


laughed 


” 


dropping down heside me. “Let’s see 
how the Market is coming along. . ” 
He opened the paper, and glanced 
down the list. “Heigh, ho! I see where 
Automobiles took a_ nose-dive | this 
morning. And they were one of the 
sure ones.” 

TEINS. os 
groaned. 

“Elastic?” He explored the column 
patiently. “I don’t seem to find it. , .” 

“What?” 

“Oh, here it is.” He folded back 
the paper, and looked closer. “Well, 
it’s only gone down a point so far, 
But of course these are the mid-day 
prices. The big changes usually come 
later in the day.” He handed back the 
paper determinedly. “No, sir, you 
couldn’t get me to invest in_ stocks 
if you gave them to me,” he said, 
“For instance, you knew that Bill 
the door-man was once worth over a 
million dollars.” 

I stared at Frank mutely. 

“Stocks,” he explained with a sad 
smile. “Bought on Margin... the usual 
story. It cleaned nim out over-night.” 

I clutched the edge of the sofa with 
damp hands. 

Figures, fractions and digits were 
racing dizzily before me. A long vista 
of mingled dollar-signs and _ prison 
bars stretched over the hill to the poor- 
house. 

I glanced at my watch. 2:49. Eleven 
minutes to go. I dragged myself to 
the telephone. 

“About that stock,” I began hoarsely. 

“What stock?” asked the broker 
patiently. 

“Gen’ralastic,” I strangled. “Sell it 
... quick ... before it’s too late. . .” 

“But it’s back at 103,” he gasped, 
“just where you started from.” 

“T don’t care,” I yelled. “I want to 
get it off my hands before I’m a ner- 
vous wreck. I'll be down in a cab 
right away. . .” 

When I returned to the Club an 
hour later, my roll was tucked safely 
in my pocket. I could feel it snuggle 
down contentedly, as I strolled across 
the lobby with a carefree smile. Good 
old club! Good old world! The sun 
was out, the birds were singing, and 
Trank Carbarns was still standing in 
a corner. I wandered over to him 
cordially. 

“Speaking of stocks, Frank,” I said 
with an easy smile, “if you’ve got any 
spare cash lying around, you take my 
tip and put it on General Elastic. It’s 
going up, and it’s going up big!” 

“You think it would be a good in- 
vestment?” Frank asked timidly. 

“Think?” I looked at him incred- 
ulously. “Well, say, if everybody on 
the inside is buying it in as fast as 
they can, it can’t exactly be— But 
of course,” I reminded him sharply, 
“I'm not advising you or anything. . .” 

“Why, I appreciate it a lot,” said 
Frank, the fatal gleam coming into 
his eye. “Thanks ever so much, old 
man.” 

“Not at all,” I said airily. “Just 
passing along a little tip, that’s 
re 

And with a cheery smile I patted 
the roll of bills in my pocket, nodded, 
and ambled upstairs for a little game 
of poker. After all, if I’m going to 
throw away my money, I want to have 
the fun of losing it myself. 
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Test YouRSELF 
or Sunlight Starvation 


s was = cnt 


O longer need you suffer the health 
handicaps which come with “sunlight 
starvation”! 


For new scientific methods — the conclusion 
of 30 years of intensive experiments and tests 
—have solved one of today’s greatest health 
problems. Sunshine— pure, concentrated 
“man-made” sunshine in your own home day or 
night—is now a reality. 


A Balanced Blend of Sun-Rays 


You will be amazed at the benefits of scientific home use 
of the new Battle Creek SunArc Bath. New vigor, health, 
youth, follow these sunbaths as naturally as they follow 
prolonged daily exposures to the sun itself, but quickly! 


For SunArc Sunlight is a balanced blend én concentrated form 
of the tonic ultra-violet, the invaluable infra-red — literally 
ALL the visible and invisible rays which give natural sun- 










but infra-red, too! 











‘12 TESTS 
Sunlight Starvation” 


1. Do you tire eas 

2. Dosoatee kona often? 
3. Do you sleep badly? 

4. Is your appetite poor? 

5. aoe 5 you irritable, pessi- 


6. ie canteen sallow? 

7.1s your hair dull, lifeless- 
looking? 

8. Do vow Jack vitality and 


energy? 
9. Do you suffer from indi- 
gestion and malnutrition? 
10. Are you showing signs of 
premature old age? 
11. Is your resistance to di- 
sease low 
12. Is your health below par? 








Only in the carbon arc — the 
SunArc—will you find ALL the 
health-promoting rays of actual 
sunlight. Not only ultra-violet, 
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light its marvelous recuperative and health- 
promoting qualities. 


Thus minutes under the SunArc equal hours of 
outdoor exposure. And youneed NEVER miss 
the daily “meal” of sunrays which you must 
“feed” to your body to maintain perfect health. 


Amazing Results—Quickly! 


Would you enjoy looking and feeling like a 
new person, with those annoying little aches 
and pains, those periodic depressions, gone— 


your entire system toned up—your resistance to disease multi- 
plied so that you avoid dangerous colds—that “‘tired feel- 
ing” banished forever? Would you like to gain new, radiant 
health and strength? You can—with SunArc Sunlight! 


Get the facts about this amazing new low-cost health aid. 
Ask your Doctor about this method— used in the world’s 
largest health institution. And send for the latest bulletin 


—“What Government Experts Have Discovered About 


‘Man-Made’ Sunlight” and the interesting free book, “Sun- 
shine and Health”. For your health’s sake—write today! 


Sanitarium Equipment Co. 
Dept. 1636-S 


Sunshine at the Snap of a Switch” 


Ze SUNARC 2ath 


Battle Creek, Mich. 





© 1928, Sanitarium Equipment Co. 




















The new Buxton Bill-Tainer is made 
of a single piece of leather—not a 
stitch or seam to rip or tear! 

A separate, smaller compartment 
carries the new smaller bills soon to 
be issued. Other compartments for 
larger bills, checks, licenses, cards, 


stamps, etc, 











Each Buxton Key-Tainer contains 
two cards bearing the same number. 
One you send to Buxton with your 
name and address. The other re- 
mains in the Key-Tainer offering a 
reward for its return to Buxton 

who then forwards it to the owner. 


Buxton pays the reward! 














HE CRAFTSMANSHIP that 

distinguishes the original Bux- 
ton Key-Tainer has now created 
another outstanding pocket acces- 
sory —the Buxton Bill-Tainer. 


Anticipating a newneed,this smart, 
handsome utility provides separate 
accommodation for the new, smaller 
sized bills soon to be issued. It also 
carries the present bills, which will 
continue in circulation for some time. 

Checks, cards, licenses, stamps, 
etc., are kept neat and unsoiled in 
handy special pockets. 

No amount of ordinary usage will 
damage the Bill-Tainer. Ingeniously 
fashioned of a single piece of leather- 
no stitches or seams to rip or tear. It 
willoutlast ordinary billfolds by years. 


Folds only once—thin, flat and 
compact even when full. No buckling 
or bulging as with ordinary stitched 
billfolds or models that fold more 
than once. Beautifully hand-worked 
in a variety of handsome leathers— 
ostrich inlay, brown alligator, calf, 
morocco, pin seal, pigskin, etc. The 
ostrich inlay, shown above, is priced 


BUXTON 


First the Key-Taener... 


now the new patented Bill-Vainer 


for the new bills 
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at $10. Other models from $3.50 up. 
Several million people now keep 
their keys perfectly “organized” in 
the Buxton Key-Tainer. They enjoy 
several exclusive advantages... 


ROTECTION against loss—The 
Buxton Free Key Return Service 
has recovered thousands of lost 
Key-Tainers for their owners. See 
illustration. 
Easy handling—The patented one- 
piece key hooks of tempered steel re- 
volve freely and will not break or bend. 
Keeps its shape—A special rein- 
forcing pocket flap exclusive with the 
Key-Tainer prevents spreading at 
the top. Keys cannot spill out. 
The Key-Tainer, like the Bill- 
Tainer, is handworked in a variety of 
fine, serviceable leathers. Priced from 
$1 to $15. 
At leading jewellers, department, 
leather goods, and stationery stores. 
Booklet on request—Buxton, Inc., 
404 Main Street, Springfield, Mass. 
In Canada, The Fulian Sale Leather 
Goods Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
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PACKAR 





Even those who have been brought up in 
constant association with every famous 
Packard of the past, comment enthusiasti- 
cally upon the vastly improved riding 
comfort of the new Packard Models. 


A combination of Packard and European 
inventions, the new Packard Shock Absorb- 
ing System is almost magical in its effects. 
It makes the new Packard Eight not only 
the easiest riding car in the world but 
also the safest. 





It solves the problem of sure safety. For 
both steering whip and front wheel shimmy 


are absolutely eliminated. 


This great improvement, combined 
with the lengthened wheelbase, the new 
scientifically designed cushions, the 
luxuriously soft upholstery and the silent, 
vibrationless power of the eight-in-line 
engine, lends new emphasis to Packard's 
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THE PRINCE OF WALES 
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“A Sournerty Wind and a Cloudy Sky proclaims a hunting morning.’ From miles around the gallantry 
and beauty of the countryside have come to the meet at Bracebridge Hall. Favorite even in this distinguished 
gathering is Vivacious Lady Eleanor Dunsmore ¥ whose beauty is fresh as the morning. 32% ~~ On Yardley’s 
Old English Lavender Soap alone Lady Eleanor relies to cleanse, soothe and stimulate her fair complexion, 
Indeed, the use of this toilet soap has become a tradition in fine English homes. For more than a century 
and a half the women of England (and we are told this is true of smart Parisians too) have trusted it to 
preserve those clear, natural complexions that are famous all over the world. % ~ 3x You will find the same 
they are obtainable anywhere in 





refreshing lavender fragrance in the other Yardley products. England’s best 
America, “The Luxury Soap of the World,” box of three cakes $1, or 35¢ the cake; Old English Lavender 
Perfume, $1; Face Powder, $1; Compact, $1.25; Talc, soc; Sachet Tablets, 25¢; Shampoo, 1 5c the cartridge; 
Bath Salts, $1; Bath Dusting Powder, $1.50. Yardley, 8 New Bond Street, London; 1 5-ig Madison Square North, 


New York; also Toronto and Paris, y Out of deference to our clientele we have refrained from using actual names, 


Yardleys Old English F Pavender Soap 
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IN SMART HOMES TODAY 


IDENTIFY GENUINE IRISH AND SCOTTISH LINEN BY THIS MARK 





These towels of lovely linen 
distinguish the hostess and delight the quest 


In the bathroom of today, the toilette is com- 
pleted in the luxury of surroundings that inspire 
refreshment. Against cool colors of gleaming 
tile and marble, it is unthinkable to place any 
towels but the softly lustrous weaves of Irish 
and Scottish Linen. 

The pure linen towel alone can satisfy the de- 
sire for an impeccable appearance and likewise 
serve most exquisitely the hygienic needs of the 
tender skin. Impervious to dirt or grease, the 
fine linen texture of these matchless towels does 








Linen towels are woven 
in the famous huckaback 
weaveto givethemaximum 
absorbency and unsur- 
passed softness of texture. 





“LOVELY LINEN 


not absorb the residue of cosmetics. An entire 
absence of lint, a quick drying action under the 
most delicate pressure, have made the linen 
towel of Irish and Scottish weave prized for 
generations. 

In designs of fascinating charm and winning 
distinction, you will find a surpassingly inviting 
assortment of linen towels now on view in our 
linen department! Their lasting beauty that 
makesthemsosuitable for monograming, makes 
their price seem a most delightful economy. 























FACE & HAND TOWELS 


Lmpressively correct 
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citement of the opening kick-off know the importance 
of being there on time. Many of these people wear Helbros 
W atches— because they know that the unfailingaccuracy of 
Helbros will get them there before the “whistle.” Whether 
you desire a wrist watch for sport or business let your jewel- 
er show you his line of Helbros Watches, priced from 
$12 up. If he is unable to supply you with thé model you de- 
sire, write to us. We will see that you are supplied promptly. 


HELBROS WATCH CO., Depi.V-ro, 48 West 48th St., N.Y. City 
Write for the ““Helbras Gift Booklet’’ 


FLBROS 


“AMERICA’S MOST TALKED-ABOUT WATCH” 
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An Early Victorian Mirror 


(Continued from page 84) 


D’Orsay, the 
their 
present at that 


incomparable beau of 
epoch, was, of course, also 
dinner. He flashes 
through these pages like a 
slightly elderly kingfisher. “But for 
D’Orsay, who sparkles, as he does 
everything else, out of rule, and in 
splendid defiance of others’ dullness, 
the soup and first half hour of dinner 
would have passed off with the usual 
English fashion of earnest silence.” 
Lord Durham was the principal guest 
of the evening, and was introduced to 
no one—“‘a departure from the cus- 
tom of that maison sans géne, which 
was either a tribute to his lordship’s 
reserve, or a ruse on the part of Lady 
Blessington to secure to D’Israeli the 
advantage of having his acquaintance 
sought.” A lady of infinite dexterity 
and brilliance, a protégé worthy of 
them and her! “She gathered up the 
cobweb threads of conversation, going 
on at different parts of the table, 
and, by the most apparent accident, 
flung them into D'Israeli’s fingers, like 
the ribands of a four-in-hand. And, if 
so coarse a figure can illustrate it, he 
took the whip-hand like a master. He 
burst at once, without preface, into a 
fiery vein of eloquence. He is satiri- 
cal, contemptuous, pathetic, humorous, 
everything in a moment. D’Israeli’s 
face is pale, regular and overshadowed 
with the most luxurious masses of 
raven black hair.” An exposition of 
his technique here follows, from the 
pen of this nameless “Literary and 
Fashionable Character,” which not the 
most dapper and modish of his modern 
expositors has excelled. “Understand- 
ing his game perfectly, the author de- 
ferred constantly and adroitly to the 
opinion of his noble listener, shaped 
his argument by his suggestions, al- 
lowed him to say nothing without using 
it as the nucleus of some new turn to 
his eloquence, and all this with an ap- 
parent effort against it, as if he had 
desired to address himself exclusively 
to Lady Blessington, but was com- 
pelled by a superior intellectual mag- 
netism to turn aside and pay homage 
to her guest. With all this instinctive 
management, there was a_ flashing 
abandon in his language and choice 
of illustration, a kindling of his eye, 
which formed a picture of an order 
worth remembering in poetry.” Oh it 
was to be remembered sure enough. 
For it was not merely Lord Durham 
the fashionable novelist had an eye on 
that evening, as he exercised those in- 
comparable talents. He was weaving 
the web of subtle glamour which 
should enmesh his sovereign, his coun- 
try, the reluctant world. He was, that 
evening, already converting a kingdom 
into an empire, and making himself 
master of the highway cloven between 
the continents. I do not doubt Lady 
Blessington, at least, had some inkling 
of all this, as she smiled, wisely and 
wickedly behind her fan. 

But not, I think, our urbane liter- 
ary and fashionable recorder. If some 
moment of inspired prescience had 
made him aware of the destiny that 
lay ahead of the raven-locked one, the 
beringed and beperfumed one, he 
would have expired decorously behind 
his cravat or—what would have been 
worse—spilled the soup on the table- 
cloth. He was, fortunately, preserved 
for a visit to Paris whence he trans- 


“ 





mits a picture of M. de Balzac in his 
“boudoir”, of which he writes that 
“never had richness concealed _ itself 
with more coquetry in order to become 
elegance and inspire voluptuousness,” 
He was present also at the nuptials 
of Mr. W. E. Gladstone at Hawarden, 
But I do not believe that he was thor. 
oughly at home with these eagles, 
fledged and unfledged. There was, he 
must have felt, something not wholly 
genteel, just a trifle inelegant, about 
them. But there was no impugning the 
gentility and elegance of “L. E. L,.”, 
the supreme poet of Early Victorian. 
ism, whose death during this period 
casts a gentle gloom over the pages 
of “The World of Fashion.” 

There is only one occupation which 
can wean him from his sorrow—the 
contemplation of the even more lam. 
bent virtues of the reigning sovereign, 
He has recovered by now from the 
shock caused by his discovery of the 
appalling dangers which had recently 
threatened her youthful Majesty. “A 
short time ago, a silversmith, who was 
said to be ‘insane, entered the palace 
in St. James’s Park, unobserved, and 
was only detected when he had arrived 
in the Queen’s apartments; and now 
we find that a boy had been discovered 
in the same palace, who gave a very 
extraordinary account of himself. It 
appeared, that after a siesta in a chim. 
ney, he had deposited his person in 
the bed of the Hon. C. -Murray, one 
of the Grooms in Waiting, wherein 
was found a pot of bear’s grease, from 
which the young rogue had copiously 
helped himself. For what is the train 
of functionaries retained about the 
person of the Sovereign, if not to 
afford her protection against insult 
and injury? How do they perform 
their duties? Here we find the illus- 
trious lady exposed to mad and wicked 
persons, who are rambling about the 
palace day and night, and another 
resting himself within a few yards of 
her Majesty’s chamber. “Where is the 
gallantry of the noble lords and gentle- 
men?” . and so on, and so on. 
Really, the gentleman becomes quite 
prolix and peevish in his anxiety. 

But as the months of the year 1839 
rotate upon their smooth wheels, a 
whisper swells upon the breeze from 
the east. The whisper increases from 
month to month in volume and sweet- 
ness; yet for all its sweetness it is 
more exciting by far than that mar- 
vellous new shawl which the Lady 
Seymour wore at the tournament at 
Eglintoun, or than Taghoni’s latest 
ballet at His Majesty’s, or the publi- 
cation of Lady Bulwer Lytton’s roman 
a clef, or the performance at Drury 
Lane of the Rossini opera. What then? 
What is the purport of this whispering 
behind fans and over the circulating 
port? At Brook’s, at White’s, at Al- 
mack’s, the rumour is not still. The 
marriage is contemplated they say, be- 
tween—yes, yes, between ?—between 
Her Majesty and a certain gentleman. 
Yes, of course, but what gentleman? 
A prince, a German prince, Prince 
Albert of Saxe Coburg. “It does not 
appear to us’—in September—“that 
even were the event contemplated at 
all, the arrangements had been carried 
so far as to authorize us, in stating 
that it would take place.” In Oc- 

(Continued on page 116) 
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international 
Silverplate 


SIMPLE and sincere is silver. Spirited, rhythmic, sparkling, 
is our Modern civilization. And this Modern production 
in International Silverplate combines the subdued myste- 
rious beauty of silver with the strange new beauty we call 
Modern. . . . Note the sculpturesque quality of the teapot; 
the exciting gradations of light, as the cream and sugar 
holders are grouped with it. 

These sets are perfect for modern apartments. They fit 
the smaller rooms we have today. They look charming on 
This International Silverplate 


the little narrow tables. 
dinette set occupies surprisingly little space, yet is truly 
adequate. It is pleasant to use, and as compact and prac- 
tical as it is decorative. Furthermore it is easy to take 
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tea-service 


ame Seosaeaes-tma-sm- 


design patent applied for 


diament design by wilcox silverplate division of the international silver company 


care of, an advantage the modern minded woman appre- 
ciates. .. . The centerpiece and candlesticks made in this 
design are especially interesting and when combined with 
the other pieces in this Modern series, the effect is éxcellent. 

Like all International Silverplate, these fine pieces will 
wear for a lifetime; will not chip, or crack or break; are a 
continued asset to the hostess. Sold in the better shops at 


moderate prices, guaranteed by a maker noted for high 


quality and honest craftsmanship. 

A free booklet, “The Rediscovery of Silverplate,” has 
many modern and interesting suggestions for home-makers. 
Ask for booklet HW116; address Dept. E., International 


Silver Company, Meriden, Conn. 
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VANITY FAIR 


Unsentimental Journeys 


(Continued from page 64) 


solitude there is none more galling to 
the human soul. 

So much for the principles of for- 
eign travel. The details lend them- 
selves less easily to scientific defini- 
tions. The language question, in itself, 
is a serious problem. The inevitable 
depression which assails one, when 
abroad, at 4:45 in the afternoon (and 
which is produced, according to tem- 
perament, by too much food, or too 
much art, or too much cold, or too 
much heat) is, I admit, increased by 
the humiliation of being unable to 
speak that language which the very 
street urchins gabble with no appar- 
ent effort. Sometimes, some other mem- 
ber of the party is able to speak the 
language better than ourselves. Com- 
panions of this sort had better be 
discarded the moment they show 
signs of any linguistic ability: their 
presence will lead you to displays of 
arrogance, meanness, and general anti- 
social behaviour: your evenings will 
be darkened, not by exhaustion only 
and boredom, but by the thunder- 
clouds of shame, jealousy and _ re- 
morse. 

This question of companionship 
brings me to another important pre- 
lude to foreign travel—the choice of 
a mate. Again you must proceed by 
the deductive method: it is useless, 
and indeed dangerous, to choose your 
companion merely because he or she 
shares your love, or even dislike, for 
Fra Angelico. This admirable artist, 
when you get to the spot, will flicker 
but intermittently in your experience. 
Other considerations will loom. Heat 
will loom: cold will loom: food and 
wine and fatigue will all occupy the 
foreground. Thus a heat votary should 
never travel with a cold votary: a lazy 
man, or one whose calves ache to the 
flat floors of museums, should avoid a 
brisk companion. Love itself is apt 
to be no very reliable resource. But 
food, but drink, in this combination 
is of really ‘basic importance. Never 
choose a companion who doesn’t drink. 
Never choose a companion who has 
tastes in food, or suffers 
from indigestion, or who either re- 


quires his meals when and where you 
do not require them, or who dogs 
not require meals when you achingly 
long, here and now, to sit and eat, 
Fra Angelico will be but a weak and 
insipid link upon an empty, and jp. 
deed upon a full, stomach. When 
travelling, when embarking on a jour. 
ney, with even your dearest friend, 
you should compute only the brute 
instincts of the beast. For under the 
strain and jangle of inevitable pro. 
pinquity the deepest friendship, the 
most profound culture, frays into lit. 
tle bits of string. 

Then there is luggage. And coats, 
I do not wish to discuss these things, 
since they are symbols for me of poig. 
nant failure. I have never got my lug. 
gage right, I have never discovered 
a great-coat which, when I wear it, 
is not alarmingly unsuitable. My lug. 
gage is either too large or too small, 
too grand or too shabby, too numerous 
or too few. My great-coats suggest 
Fifth Avenue when they are in Umbria 
or Umbria (walking-tour through) 
when on Fifth Avenue. I know the 
solution of this problem, but I can 
neither face nor afford it. The solu- 
tion is a valet. A valet carries with 
him six of one’s great-coats, nor is 
there any reason why, if one can afford 
a valet, one should not also afford 
six great-coats. They vary from the 
black and satin of an evening coat to 
the light dust-coat that one slips on 
when walking through Verona. There 
are ulsters, and Cardigans and Ca. 
dogans, and Macintoshes, and How- 
ards, and Stanleys. He carries them 
all. And as for the luggage—well it 
becomes his entirely: one is identified 
only with, one is responsible only for, 
that neat pigskin case which contains 
one’s neat cloth-cap, that book, that 
paper-cutter, that box of cigarettes. 
And then one descends on the plat- 
form! What a descent! How satisfying! 
How distinguished! Yet I am not really 
sure of this. When I become rich and 
old and have a valet I have a feeling 
that I shall regret the rough and 
tumble, the forgotten sponge-bag, of 
my gay unvaletted years. 


An Early Victorian Mirror 


(Continued from page 114) 


tober, “the rumour has created a sen- 
sation in the continental courts, where, 
while some treat it as a mere idle fab- 
rication, others do positively insist that 
a marriage is in contemplation.” The 
court news for The World of Fashion 
not more than one month later re- 
cords, quite simply, the fact that “the 
arrival of Prince Albert has given a 
new impetus to the pleasures and gaie- 
ties of the Court.” In December “we 
are at length enabled to communicate 
the interesting intelligence to our read- 
ers, that the marriage of our young 
and lovely Sovereign to the Prince 
Albert of Saxe Coburg is resolved 
upon.” 

The actual nuptials will not take 
place yet for some months. The epoch 
of Early-Victorianism has a little time 
to run before it attains its consumma- 


tion and enters upon its decline. But it 
is never too soon for “the loveliest 
portion of the human race” to be- 
think itself of the dresses by which 
it will celebrate the royal, the almost 
divine, occasion. For you, my lady, 
what of “a robe of rose-coloured satin, 
a low corsage sitting close to the shape; 
the skirt is bordered with a single 
flounce of point lace, of a very antique 
pattern”? Or here is “a robe of striped 
gauze, over white satin; the skirt is 
trimmed in a very novel style, with 
flounces and ribbon ornaments.” 
This way, oh my gentle ones, tread- 
ing lightly, treading ghostlily. I have 
lovely bonnets to show you, of satin 
wadded or quilted, the interior is trim- 
med with a wreath of roses without 
leaves. Here are shawls, ladies. They 
will be much in favour this season. 
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Douglas Fairbanks 


ee ” 
America’s Motion Picture Favorite, as he will appear in his forthcoming production The Iron Mask says— 


“I get more kick from the Lucky Strike flavor than from any 
other cigarette. They are easier on my throat and wind. That’s 
why I smoke nothing but Luckies. Toasting really means a lot 
to me. My own experience has proven that toasting not only 
takes out the bad things but doubles the flavor.” 


ae ae 


1928 The American Tobacco Co.. 
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“W—W-—What’s 
the Matter?” 


NFORTUNATE is he who sallies 

forth in formal attire with an 
error glaring from his vest or bosom. 
Unconsciously he becomes the cyno- 
sure of cynical eyes. He is unaware 
that the only correct form is matched 
links, studs and vest buttons. One 
style of stud and another style 
vest button is almost pathetic to a 
let of people who know. Further- 
more, for full dress, convention pre- 
scribes white mother-of-pearl; for 
tuxedo — either black enamel or 
smoked mother-of-pearl. 


No. 2082—Full Dress Set. White 


mother-of-pearl centers; Krementz 
Quality white metal rims. Com- 
plete, $8. Other sets to $50. 


Krementz Evening Jewelry for full 
dress and tuxedo is sold in sets that 
are socially correct. Studs, vest but- 
tons and links are matched, as they 
must be. Designs are good-looking 
and stylish, the quality that which 
has made the name “Krementz” 
synonomous with the best in its field. 


Krementz Dress Sets are widely used 
for gift purposes—are sold in hand- 
some cases that make them espe- 
cially adapted to such use. 


KREMENTZ & CO., Newark, N. J. 


Krement; 


CORRECT EVENING 
JEWELRY FOR MER 
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What the Public Wants 


(Continued from page 62) 


written in a hurry to take advantage 
of an immediate reaction, is an in- 
stance of this authentic but fugacious 
life. They meet the same fate that 
overtakes most of the work of journa- 
lists. And far be it from me to maintain 
that some novels praised by critics 
but disdained by the public are not a 
reproach to the taste of the multitude. 
The neglect of Stendhal is an example 
of this. Those of us who think him 


the greatest novelist the world has 
known wish that he could be more 


widely appreciated, because the abil- 
ity to appreciate Stendhal would make 
the against 
democracy, since it would mean that 
democracy was become aristocracy. I 
hope it will be obvious that I use 
the term for intelligence, not for an 
oligarchy of hereditary privilege or 
accumulated wealth. 

And what about the authors and 
musicians and painters who supply 
the public with what it apparently 
wants, but whose falsification of life 
is obvious to anybody who has mounted 
as high as the first rung of the ladder 
of experience and looked around him? 
Well, no doubt their ability to earn 
a living is much to be deplored, but 
is it more deplorable than the failure 
to earn a living of those authors and 
musicians and painters who deny the 
public what it wants, but whose falsi- 
fication of life is equally obvious 
notwithstanding the complication. ob- 
scurity, and preciosity of its expression ? 
Rubber teats are perishable and ulti- 
mately innutritious whether the ring 
be of plain bone or of ivory. 

When these two grandes dames of 
singing had what we must now call 
an apocryphal conversation about the 
way to trade with the Australian pub- 
lic, what nonsense it was for either 
dame to suppose that she was capable 


world completely safe 


of deliberately offering wares she knew 
to be worthless and not being at once 
detected as a fraud. Anybody can ten. 
der a bad ten-dollar bill he believes 
to be genuine, but it takes a most ae. 
complished knave to pass a Dill he 
knows to be false. And I have yet to 
meet the author who was _ capable 
of palming off on the public what he 
knew to be worthless currency. It is 
true that we often hear the friends 
of an author murmur sadly that poor 
So-and-so could write better stuff if 
he had not a family to support, and 
poor So-and-so allows the kindly little 
legend to pass uncontradicted among 
friends, for he knows that the more 
potential value he 
author the pleasanter it will be for 
his friends to mention that they know 
him. And I have known several poor 
So-and-so’s who by dint of hearing 
this legend repeated by their friends 
have come to believe it themselves 
with dreadful results to their conceit 
when they- have rashly announced as 
a certain popular novelist rashly an- 
nounced the other day that in future 
he intended to write what he wanted 
to write instead of what the public 
demanded from him. I await this new 
monument of self-expression with a 
certain amount of amusement tinged 
faintly, very faintly, with malice. La 
verdad es siempre verde, says the 
Spanish proverb. Truth may be green, 
but the public is not, and for such a 
ponderous old-fashioned monster it is 
curiously susceptible to insincerity. 
We are entitled to disbelieve those 
popular authors who suggest that they 
can turn the base metal of their minds 
into gold. We lack faith in alchemy 
nowadays, and we may be fairly con- 
fident that those popular authors will 
keep their insincerity for the critics, 
who are more easily victimized. 


possesses as an 


The City That Died of Greatness 


(Continued from page 74) 


that; and even taxicabs are forced to 
a rate of speed that any moderately 
healthy perambulator can exceed. 

He still has his subways, the New 
Yorker, and the but the 
latter, badly as it is needed, cuts off 
so much of what little light and air 
the skyscrapers have left that it will 
inevitably have to go. As for the sub- 
ways, however fast new ones may be 
built, the skyscrapers outstrip them, so 
that every new line is jammed to twice 
its theoretical capacity within a week 
after its opening. 

There are plenty of other proposed 
remedies for this congestion, of course. 
The city abounds in stable-door lock- 
ers. Even the cheery Mr. Sweeney 
envisages, in due time, such blessings 
as “a separation of grades at street 
crossings, underground or overhead 
pedestrian sidewalks, the elimination 
of street cars and the substitution of 


elevated: 


buses, the exclusion of unnecessary 
vehicles during business hours, the 


widening of roadways, the establish- 
ment of parking facilities on private 
ground or at least off the streets; the 
elimination of left-hand turns .. . 
possibly in the construction of mu]- 


tideck roads from river to river.” 

The trouble with many of these 
panaceas—the widened streets and the 
private parking spaces, for instance— 
is that there is no land left available 
for them. The trouble with the rest is 
that by the time any of them can be 
installed the populace of New York 
will probably have trampled itself to 
death, or have been run over. The only 
thing that will cure the disease of the 
skyscraper is to stop building sky- 
scrapers, or else space them a decent 
distance apart. And we will never do 
that until we realize that trespassing 
on another man’s air is as bad as tres- 
passing on his land. 4 

Perhaps the best thing to do, after 
all, would be to wait ten years, until 
New York is so hopelessly congested 
that no one can move at all. The popu- 
lation will then migrate in a body, and 
New York can be set aside by the gov- 
ernment as a national park—the city 
that was so prosperous that nobody 
could afford to buy real estate, that 
was such an ideal place of business 
that nobody could transact any busi- 
ness, the metropolis so greedy for popu- 
lation that it choked itself to death. 
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SUNDAY 
Plenty of line 





THURSDAY 


On the bain 
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MONDAY 
Hurry up? 





FRIDAY 
CHot Water 
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TUESDAY WEDNESDAY 
Seeling fine 


Out of: sores 





SATURDAY 


Cold Whaler 
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Every Day 


you give your razor a different job to do 
but your Gillette Blade will do every job smoothly and surely 


T takes all kinds of days to make 
a week. This morning you can 
take your time. Tomorrow you 
have to rush. One day you’re feel- 
ing fit; the very next morning you 
may be ragged from lack of sleep. 
Hot water, cold water, soft water, 
hard water, a slap-dash lather, or 
a careful thorough preparation of 
the beard which may take a full 
three minutes. 
You never give your Gillette Blade 
the same job twice. 


Yet you can always get a smooth, 
comfortable shave from your Gillette 
Blade; the blade, at least, doesn’t 
change, and its swift, sure job is the 





same under any conditions. 


Eight out of ten American men count 
on the Gillette Blade to start the day 
right—seven days a week. And Gil- 
lette takes extraordinary precautions 
not to disappoint them. 


The steel is the finest in the world. 
It comes in long gleaming ribbons, and 
we test every ribbon with crucible and 
micrometer before we even pay the 
import duty. 


During the last ten years Gillette 
has spent millions of dollars on steady 
blade improvements alone. Four out 
of every nine Gillette employees are 
inspectors and do nothing else. They 
get double pay for every blade they 
discard. They make certain that every 
package of Gillette Blades contains its 
full quota of smooth, comfortable 


shaves for you. 


BOSTON, U. S. A. 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CO., 


To be sure of a smooth, comfortable 
shave under any conditions, slip a 


fresh Gillette Blade in your razor. 


Gillette 
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OXFORD 


a NEW PATTERN 
IN REED & BARTON 
STERLING 











ney: 7ELATED to modernism in 
Lit H the quality of its forthright 
simplicity, beautifully formed, 











and ideally suited to its purpose 
is the new Oxford design in Ster- 


ling Silver by Reed & Barton. 


The pattern was inspired by the 
lofty windows of Christchurch 
Cathedral at Oxford. The line that 
graces the handle tips of the sil- 
ver appears frequently in English 
architecture; and its charm is 
enhanced, when applied to silver, 
by the slender, vertical shapes 
of the silver pieces themselves. 


This Sterling Silver has substan- 


tial weight, character and value. 
For more than a hundred years 
Reed & Barton have been known 
as authoritative craftsmen, and 
the Oxford Pattern is wrought 
with the painstaking skill that 
distinguishes their work. 


Prices of flatware shown on left 
hand page: Tea Spoons, $27.00 
per dozen; Dessert Knives with 
stainless steel blades, new French 
shape, $42.00 per dozen; Dessert 
Forks, $45.00 per dozen. 


Ask your dealer to show you the 
Oxford Pattern in Sterling Silver 


by REED & BARTON 
TAUNTON, MASS. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


RAMA dp BARTON 


TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





STERLING —CESIAGISEED OVER IOOTEAR. SILVER PLATE 


STERLING 
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Drownin 






2 haa you buy clothes you 

buy appearance — good, 
bad, or indifferent. Good ap- 
pearance is worth more—and 
ought to cost more. But it is 
outstandingly true that the 
fine distinction of Browning- 
King clothing does NOT cost 
more, and usually less, than 
the indifferent, the standard- 
ized and the commonplace. 


New York — One East 45th St., at Fifth Avenue 


Chicago — Monroe & Wabash. ..and 30 other smart, convenient stores 
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Advice on Pivoting 


(Continued from page 93) 


to use the wrisis freely throughout 
the swing. The firm grip tends to 
tighten the muscles of the forearm 
and hence to bind the wrist into the 
set position at address. That would 
result in a stroke we should expect 
only from a wooden man. But if a 
firm hold is retained on the club with 
the left hand, there need be no fear 
of using the wrists too much, for the 
natural exertion of hitting will bring 
the left wrist up firm to the ball. 

There need be no unusual tension in 
the grip of the thumb and forefinger 
of the left hand. The important mem- 
bers are the last three fingers of that 
hand. The firmness there gives ex- 
cellent control and in addition dis- 
courages any desire to open the fingers 
as the club is stopped at the top of 
the backswing. This last I used to 
admire because it appeared to make 
easy the whip-like stroke of the better 
players. But now I have come to recog- 
nize that the whip is likely to strike 
in the wrong direction. At the mo- 
ment when the motion of the swing 
changes from upward to downward 
there is the greatest danger that the 
club may wobble out of position. That 
danger is increased by an uncertain 
grip upon the leather of the shaft. 

A few years back there was con- 
siderable discussion in golfing cir- 
cles concerning the relative merits of 
what were termed the “short” and 
“long” swings. Various theories were 
advanced in support of each, the “long 
swing” being accorded the advantage 
of power, and the “short swing” that 
of accuracy. Of course, the length of 
the swing for the purposes of the dis- 
cussion really meant the length of the 
backswing, for the amplitude of the 
follow through could not possibly 
matter. 

I remember watching Chick Evans 
play in Atlanta years ago—about 1914, 
I think it was—and I can see now his 
swing as it was then, fine and free. 
Later he cut down his _ backstroke, 
shortened it considerably, and the gen- 
eral opinion was that he had improved 
his iron play thereby. From that time 
on Evans gained the reputation, with 
his abbreviated backswing, of being a 
much shorter driver than he was be- 
fore, and a better iron player. 

Neither of these propositions has 
ever struck me as true. Chick is un- 
questionably a great iron player today. 
Possibly he is more accurate from the 
shorter distances now than ever before. 
3ut I cannot agree that his play with 
the long irons has improved. I do not 
believe that he is quite so accurate 
from 180 or 190 yards as he was in 
1914. 

Whether the backswing is long or 
short has very little to do with the 
power of the stroke, provided the club 
be taken back a reasonable distance— 
far enough to allow the wrists to 
break. A great many very long drivers 
are short swingers. The great dis- 
advantage of the short swing appears 
to me to be the difficulty of timing it. 

In order to obtain the same club 
speed at impact, the short swinger 
must accelerate much faster than the 
man who brings his club to the hori- 
zontal or past it, for he has at least 
two feet less of arc in which to bring 
his club from zero to the maximum 
rate of speed. This means that there 


must be actual exertion through every 
inch of the hitting stroke, and an al. 
most irresistible impulse to “snatch” 
the club down from the topmost 
position. 

I believe that it was to counteract 
this impulse that Chick Evans, after he 
had shortened his swing, began to 
content himself with less range from 
the tee. I say “content himself” for 
I am convinced that Chick, when he 
really goes out for distance, can hit 
a golf ball about as far as anyone, 
even with his short backstroke: I am 
not likely to forget a brassie shot 
which he hit a full three hundred 
yards on the eighteenth at Baltusrol. 
But probably Chick found that his re. 
stricted swing would not permit hard 
pounding without a sacrifice of ac. 
curacy or consistency. 

Of course, the backswing can be 
overdone just as easily in the other 
direction. A swing that is too long 
becomes at once unwieldy and loose, 
Just as too much restraint makes every 
muscle tense, so a too great fullness 
makes for flabby and uncertain hitting. 

What we must seek is a length of 
backstroke which will permit a max- 
imum speed at impact, reached by a 
smooth acceleration throughout the 
hitting stroke. If we jerk the club, or 
yet swing too lazily, we are going to 
lose the most important part of any 
effective blow, that is, timing. 

I suppose the most subtle part of 
the golf stroke—the hardest to keep 
an eye upon—is the body action, with 
relation to which the arms must swing. 
Too many players, I think, are in- 
clined to use the arms almost exclu- 
sively, omitting or restricting the turn 
of shoulders and hips. It all comes 
down to timing, or rhythm, or tense- 
ness, or whatever you choose to call 
it. There cannot be any freedom or 
power, in the swing that works around 
a stationary body. 

That is one reason why I favour tak- 
ing the club back close to the ground, 
dragging it back in the manner many 
have described. If the club is swung 
back in this way it is necessary that 
the body turn away from the ball in 
order to make way for the hands te 
pass. That does not mean that the 
swing is flat but merely that there will 
be no inclination to raise the club 
simply by means of the hands and 
arms and to leave the body still. 

The last is exactly the trouble which 
descended upon me a little while ago 
when I had begun to be pleased with 
the way my game was progressing. 
I had made some changes in my way 
of handling the club at impact, and 
although I felt I was right in that 
respect I began to be suspicious when 
I started to hook every iron shot. 
Finally, however, I found that I was 
taking the club back almost entirely 
with my arms so that it was forced 
very high and too nearly around my 
head. A decisive hit from there brought 
the club upon the ball with the face 
“hooded” and caused an outlanding 
hook. 

The best advice anyone can give 
to a golfer is to avoid at any cost 
the tenseness of any muscle. A failure 
to turn or pivot is caused only by 4 
rigidity in the muscles of the body 
which will not allow it to follow the 
natural course. 
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Louis XIV soup spoon. . .6 for $21.00 a 
Paul Revere bouillon spoon, 6for $12.00 

Lady Mary butter spreader,6 for $13.50 5 
MaryC hilton iced tea spoon, 6for$16.60 4 . 
Virginia Carvel salad fork, 6 for $17.50 y 


axon 


La Fayette after dinner coffee 

SPOON. ....- eee eeceees 6 for $ 6.50 
Seville tea spoon (regulz ar),6 for $11.50 
Lady Constance knife 


(dessert size) 6 for $20.50 


D’Orleans fork (dessert size— 
very heavy).....--+-: 6 for $29.00 




















LOUIS XIV PATTERN . - * 
Towle useful silver dishes that cost little ial aii ean a 


Bowl, for salads, ice cream, 

puddings, 8-inch...........$20.00 

ie CS ee Lg 
Decorative Compote, 

for candies, tea cakes, etc... .$30.00 
Sugar and Cream Set 

for SVELY. MEAL... 20 scesessn $30.00 














Let his Gz/t match 
your lovely solid silver 


Here are selections of flat table silver and charming 





















VIRGINIA CARVEL PATTERN 
Towle 


cream, cracked ice, etc. (with 
flower-holder, a most attrac- 





tive centerpiece) . . . .- $30.00 
Dish, for vegetables, small 
salads, desserts, etc.. ....$20.00 


Porringer, the baby’s first gift. . $15.00 
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« 
LOUIS XIV PATTERN—Towle SEVILLE PATTERN—Tovwle r — = x 
Nila, vee 
Dishes similar to one in background: Dessert Dish, also for fruit salad, YY 
For fruit salad, pudding, ice cream, berries, or vegetables. 10-inch,$30.00 
RECON 6 gos 60k aa nee a eee Basket, for cake, bread, corn on 
en ST iwik. e acetals Sivas eta ooele $50.00 the cob, etc. . $40.00 SEVILLE PATTERN—Towle 
sce! aaa. a 7 . 2 For sandwiches, cakes, baked Dish, for fruit salz ad, ice cream, cas is 
LOUIS XIV PATTERN—Towle potatoes, 9-inch...........$22.00 pudding, creamed chicken, Candle Stick, each 537-59 
Tea Set (5 pieces).......... $400.00 SOUS ola airs Casa Aa oi oad $28.00 be. SHEEN. ods sc see css $60.00 Compote for candies, nuts, etc. $50.00 
Tea Pot (as shown)..... . $120.00 Compote for candies, nuts, etc.$20.00 Centerpiece, 10-inch, Bowl for berries, salads, pud 
Sugar (as shown)...........$ 75.00 Bonbon Dish, also for nuts, SONS 5, de acccoew's 0 540 $65.00 dings, etc... ..+++++e+-ees $35 ae 
Cream (as shown)..........$ 50.00 ie eee $12.50 Plateau or cake plate, 
So em: iy Se) Child’s Cup......--+-$9 and $12.50 U23GaIMCN 2. cc evcccsceces $60.00 
So OD Serre rey Be 


ERE areselections of flat table silver and charm- p= 

ing useful silver dishes that cost little. | Idle f 

He* wants to know what you want for Christmas. | 
You can help him immensely, without danger of 
embarrassing either of you as to cost, by saying, 
“T’d love some more Towle Silver.”” Matching your 
present Towle pattern ia both flat silver and dishes 
is a simple matter. Your jeweler is preparing for | l 
your needs by placing many pieces in = 
his special Christmas stock. He will be 


*Husband, father, brother, uncle. 





- . 
oO) i j OS] 
Herlind C/lver 
o 


glad to show them to you, or order for your inspec- 
tion any others which he may notnow have on hand. 
Send for The Book of Solid Silver—a slender, ex- 
quisite, blue-and-silver brochure for your library. 
Fascinating chapters on Sterling design, table-set- 
ting, choosing one’s pattern, etc. We will gladly 
send it to you upon receipt of 25¢ to cover mailing 

and handling costs. 
THE TOWLE SILVERSMITHS 


Newburyport, Massachusetts 
Member Sterling Silversmiths’ Guild 
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Lowestoft of Today 
—Heirlooms 
of Tomorrow 


Hundreds of years ago there came out of the 
Far East a ware known as Lowestoft. Today 
this old china is almost priceless—heirlooms 
that have descended from generation to 
generation—a monument of family pride 
and sentiment. QForward-looking families 
will rejoice then in the knowledge that now 
modern Lowestoft is being made. The people 
of America may acquire this china which at 
some distant day will be the priceless pos- 
session of their own descendants—a precious 
family heirloom. And to assure realization 
of this purpose, your own family crest or 
monogram can be placed upon each piece of 
Lowestoft service. Q@This Lowestoft is to be 
had only through Plummer’s, and nowhere 
else in America. It is made exclusively for 
us in England from an old china body last 
manufactured in 1805. Let us send you 
illustrations of the designs available in 
Lowestoft —the Heirloom of Tomorrow. 


Cm H. PLUMMER 6 Ga 


IMPORTERS OF 
Modern and Antique China and Glass 


7 & 9 East 35th Street, New York 
Near Fifth Avenue 








HartTrForp, Conn. 


New Haven, Conn. 
36 Pratt STREET 


954 CHAPEL STREET 
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VANITY FAIR 


Seven Letters From China 


(Continued from page 66) 


“Lay ...lay ... those letters ...,” 


he stammered, strangely upset by such 
simple words. 

“If Ido not watch you,” she pleaded, 
“if I turn my back, will you do it... 
then?” 

“Wh-what are you trying to imply?” 
he cried, stammering more than ever. 
Then very fiercely, “No! Ill be 
damned if I do!” 

“Then, before we speak further,” 
she said, “will you put into the fire 
for me these torn papers from my 
desk? That is not a dangerous conces- 
sion, you will still be... between me 
and the pocket of your coat.” 

There was a sound of ungracious 
steps, and a flaring-up of the fire. She 
said, “Thank you. You did not do it 
very handsomely, but . . . those were 
letters from China that you burned.” 
Probably his mouth fell open. She 
added, “All seven of them. Had you 
missed them from your pocket? . 

I can see from your face that you had 
missed them. Did you think that you 
had dropped them in the street?” 

He blurted, “You devil!” 

She said, “You had your chance, 
I gave it to you. I would have loyally 
turned my back, Philip. You could 
have pretended to burn them in mercy 
to me, even then.” 

“How did you get them?” he cried. 

“T bought them.” 

“Bought . . . From whom?” 

“From the person whose hand I saw 
take them out of your pocket.” 

“When?” he fairly howled. “What 
person?” 

“A person,” she said, “whom I could 


not see. But a hand came out from 


“Stop, Look 
(Continued 


row of Roxy’s can’t be heard in the 
balcony, unless it is put out through a 
loud speaker close at hand, and then 
that ruins the illusion that the speech 
comes from the face on the screen. 
Does this mean that the talkies will tend 
to increase the number of moderate- 
sized movie theatres, and slow up the 
building of five-thousand-seat houses? 

A talkie made from a play will 
have to show much action that pre- 
cedes or amplifies that on the stage. 
Who will write the dialog for un- 
written scenes in a smart Maugham 
comedy or a drama by O’Neill? It 
ought to be the playwright himself. 
Suppose the playwright is in his grave 
—what then? But do not suppose 
him to be Shakespeare, for Shake- 
speare wrote a very practical sort of 
movie continuity, and he will fit the 
talkies better than any other dramatist. 

The legitimate theatres have their 
problems, too, as the result of this new 
competition. The old-fashioned movies 
ruined the gallery, killed popular- 
priced circuits where Bertha, The Sew- 
ing Machine Girl flourished, and drove 
A. H. Woods into the legitimate. What 
will the talkies do to Broadway? Will 
they drive melodrama out of existence 
by the simple process of doing the job 
ten times better? Will they turn over 
the stage to Ibsen, and Maugham, 
O’Neill and Molnar, Galsworthy and 
Howard? 


the shadow of the screen, when you 
were with me here, half an hour ago, 
and took out of your pocket the seven 
letters that were there. It was a man’s 
hand. And from that hand I received 
the letters again, having paid... 
price.” 

“What price?” 

“No higher,” she said, “than yours, 
And yours, before two people, you had 
called . .. not exorbitant.” 

Two people heard her words also, 
but one of them from an increasing 
distance. The young man among the 
door-curtains had guessed that this was 
the moment to retreat. Effingham had 
been inoculated with the poison of an 
undying doubt, and now his wife could 
laugh in his face .. . he would never 
know what to believe. Had she paid 
with a kiss? Had she paid with more 
than a kiss? He would never know, 
(As a matter of fact, to this day he 
has never known. He drinks like a fish, 
and she is very patient with him.., 
but he will never know.) A thing to 
make a husband savage, when looking 
behind a screen... 

It fell with a crash that could he 
heard all the way to the turn of the 
stairs, where a retreating cautious lis- 
tener was poised, with strained ears. 

“Who was it?” 

She laughed again, the laugh of a 
woman stupid too long, who would 
never be stupid any more. And was 
it fancy, or did she raise her voice 
so that it could not fail to carry as 
far as the turn of the stairs? She 
said, slowly, distinctly, “If I told you 
I did not remember, you would not 
believe me. And yet it would be true.” 


their 


and Listen!” 


from page 86) 


It is foolish to try to pretend that 
anyone knows very much about all 
this. Some die-hards like Charlie 
Chaplin may be right when they say 
that “motion pictures need dialog as 
much as Beethoven’s symphonies need 
lyrics.” Perhaps the talkie will turn 
out to be merely a subtler, smoother 
movie punctuated by sound rather 
than speech. If it does, then it will 
have to be free of the silent mouthings 
of voiceless actors. It will have to be 
conceived and written in the way that 
made every action and every moment 
of the pantomime Sumirun seem to 
be a silent action and a silent moment 
caught just between speech. 

The talkie and the talkie makers 
and the talkie exhibitors have some- 
thing to worry about besides how 
quickly they can begin cashing in on 
an avid public with an acceptable 
technique of story-telling. This some- 
thing is the next trick science has up 
its sleeve—television. When the radio 
brings movies as well as real life 
drama into the family circle, what is 
the picture palace going to do? And 
when the radio gives television a voice, 
how will the motion picture industry 
accommodate itself to the more or 
less extemporaneous attractions of Al 
Smith and John McCormack, the 
Harvard-Yale football game, the ring: 
side, and the landing of a new 
Lindbergh in Moscow? 
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I DO NOT CARE TO 
SING ALONE 


SOPRANO 
METROPOLITAN OPERA 
COMPANY 





Photo by Setzer, Vienna 


E THINK of singing 
as a complete art in itself. And 
so I am called a soloist. 

Yet to me the gift of the 
human voice, divine as it is, is 
not sufficient unto itself. In 
grand opera, flute or piano 

trill cadenzas with the coloratura; the full or- 
chestra thunders the chords of a chorus. Opera stars 
do not sing alone. 

If accompaniment is important in opera, it is ab- 
solutely vital in concert work. Here the singer must 
rely entirely on one instrument— the piano. And only 
when the tone of the piano harmonizes completely 
with the singer’s voice do you have that “‘sweetest 
strain’’—‘‘a song in which the singer has been lost’’. 

I realized this during my concert tours on the Con- 
tinent. But it was not until after my arrival in America 
that I found the piano which possesses this sympa- 
thetic quality in the highest degree. This piano is the 
Knabe. When first I heard it, I was startled, so humanly 
eloquent was it. In its warm, rich tone, I seemed to 
hear myself singing. And soon I was singing. But I 
did not sing alone. The voice of the Knabe rose with 
my own and blended into it. My solo was a duet— 
and our duet was a solo. 

Since then the Knabe has been my closest musical 
companion. It sings with me in my home in Vienna. 
Each Fall when I return to New York, a wireless from 
my steamer makes sure that the Knabe will be wait- 
ing to welcome me to my hotel apartment. The Knabe 
is with me on the stage of the Metropolitan Opera 
House, and on the concert platform. And whatever I 
sing, the Knabe seems to sense the emotion in my 
heart, and to express that emotion with a delicacy 
that defines every subtle shade of feeling. 

Because the Knabe is so responsive to my moods, it 
has become even more to me than the perfect accom- 
panist. It has become an inspiration, ever urging me 
to sing my best. ’ , 
Like Madame Jeritza, you want a piano that can 
mirror your moods in music—that can echo your 
every emotion. Hear the Knabe—the humanly sym- 
pathetic quality of its tone. Then you will know why 
Madame Jeritza chose it—and why Ponselle, Mar- 
tinelli, and many others have chosen it, too. Why it 
is the official piano of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, and the artistic medium of those world-famous 
pianists, Rosenthal and Orloff. Why it is the ideal 
piano for your home. 


A 10% down payment places the Knabe in your home— 
you have years to pay the balance. Prices from $875 to 
$2,500. Period models from $1,500. 


Won. Kwnase & Co. 
NEW YORK BALTIMORE 


hnabe 


MADE IN BALTIMORE pia 


OFFICIAL PIANO OF THE METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 
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SHIRTMAKERS 


AND 


FAABERDASHERS 


French Silk Cravats 


$6.50 each 


French 
Silk Crepe 


Handkerchiefs $4.50 cach 


Handsome 





French Silk 
Mufflers $25.00 each 
ill Monograms additional 


¥4.50 each 


French Silk Hose 
$7.50 pair 


Silk Robes, Silk Lined, $150.00 each 


Holiday Suggestions 


Selections from our Handsome French Silk Cravats 
Handkerchiefs, Mufflers, Hosiery, and Lounge Robes 
very appropriate for Gifts of Luxurious Character. 


When ordering by mail state size and colors preferred 


Illustrated Brochure sent upon request 


512 FIFTH AVENUE—AT 43p STREET 


LONDON 
27 OLD BOND STREET 


NEW YORK 
PARIS 


2 RUE DE CASTIGLIONE 





















VANITY FAIR 


The Importance of Being Foreign 


(Continued from page 55) 


example, seems singularly thin, desic- 
cated and unsatisfying. I for one find 
it almost illegibly uninteresting. But 
if I knew French by life-long habit and 
by second nature, instead of intellectu- 
ally, if French were my _ native 
language, instead of one I have ac- 
quired, I should find the Fables filled 
with delicate music (so, at least, the 
French assure me) and teeming with 
the most exquisite felicities of 
language and versification. What is 
irue of La Fontaine is true also of 
Racine. To most English readers the 
greatest of French dramatists seems 
one of the greatest of French bores. 
Only the born Frenchmen can appre- 
ciate the pearls of French classicism. 
The rest of us are as swine, incapable 
of understanding the value of what is 
cast before us. 

In the two cases I have just cited 
the foreign reader has shown himself 
unable to appreciate the finer shades 
of literary excellence. But his blind- 
ness is not only to the merits of an 
unfamiliar literature; it is also a blind- 
ness to its defects. The nuances of 
vulgarity escape him just as surely as 
do those of refined excellence. The 
case of Edgar Allan Poe rises at once 
to the mind. Outside the English- 
speaking countries, and especially in 
France, Poe enjoys a reputation as a 
poet which seems to us strangely exag- 
gerated. Baudelaire and Mallarmé, 
themselves great poets and, what is 
rare in great poets, most judicious 
critics, expressed the most fervent ad- 
miration for Poe’s poetical genius. M. 
Paul Valéry, the most distinguished of 
contemporary French poets and a very 
acute critic as well, continues their 
tradition of unqualified admiration. 
In a recent essay he has expressed 
himself astonished at the luke-warm- 
ness among the English and Ameri- 
cans of the appreciation for the poetical 
genius of Poe. 

The reason, however, is not far to 
seek. Poe’s compatriots have a living 
and, I might almost call it, instinctive 
knowledge of the English language. 
Baudelaire, Mallarmé, Valéry are 
foreigners. For all their poetical sensi- 
bility, for all their critical judgment, 
they are incapable of appreciating the 
finer shades of an English poem. Now, 
with the exception of two or three per- 
fect and unalterable pieces, the poems 
of Edgar Allan Poe are tinged with a 
subtle vulgarity—a vulgarity that is not 
in the subject matter (for Poe was a 
great spiritual aristocrat), nor in the 
broad lines of the composition (for 
Poe had many of the qualities of a 
great poet), but in the verbal texture 
of his poems, in the rhythms and har- 


monies of the verse. That sense of 
artistic class distinctions, which we 
dignify by the names of taste, of liter. 
ary tact, of a feeling for language, js 
shocked when we read such things as 
The Bells, or The Raven, or even 
Ulalume. The poems are interesting 
in matter, finely conceived, well exe. 
cuted in their broad lines. But the ver- 
bal surface is curiously repulsive. For 
all his critical intelligence, for all his 
profoundly aristocratic turn of mind, 
Poe managed to impart to almost every 
poem he wrote something of the pain. 
fully low and popular quality of the 
drawing-room ballad or the reciter’s 
stock-piece. For an English-speaking 
reader of his works, the fact is mani- 
fest. Not for a foreigner, however. The 
vulgarity is too subtle, of too fine a 
shade to be appreciated by people who 
have only learnt our language, not 
lived with it. 

With works of art, as with people, 
it often happens that the fact of being 
foreign is a source of prestige. A 
familiar object when represented by 
an unfamiliar word takes on some of 
the exotic strangeness of the foreign 
locution. We may be tired of nighting. 
ales; but a lusignolo will seem to us 
a most remarkable bird. The travel- 
ler who does not know a word of the 
language of the people among whom 
he is travelling is haunted by the 
illusion that those who use. such 
extraordinary and mysterious words 
must be saying something mysterious 
and extraordinary. Later, when he has 
been in the country long enough to 
pick up a little of the local idiom, he 
discovers that what the strangers are 
talking about in their mysterious 
language is precisely the same as what 
his own people are talking about in 
their only too familiar tongue at home. 
Foreign works of art are constantly 
being credited with the novelty and 
(for alien readers) the strange beauty 
of the language or convention in which 
they are composed. 

Similarly, foreign artists are hailed 
as geniuses because their manners 
happen to be unlike those of the native 
artists, who may have just as much 
talent, but are handicapped by being 
called Smith and talking English cor- 
rectly. It is an absurd state of affairs. 
But I am glad it exists. How dull the 
world would be, if uniformity were 
complete, if everyone perfectly under- 
stood everyone else and there were no 
mistakes, no injustices, no arguments 
at cross purposes! The fact that every 
nation is foreign to every other is one 
of the principal guarantees that hu- 
manity will never die of boredom. May 
the work of Babel never be undone! 


Our London Letter on Men’s Fashions 


(Continued from page 98) 


fashionable ard so we have selected 
to show here one of the best examples, 
from Turnbull & Asser. It has a more 
pronounced pattern than anything yet 
seen, and the tie is of the same mate- 
rial. Of course, these shirts with 
figured piqué fronts have plain linen 
cuffs, and I have lately seen some 
dress shirts, the bodies of which were 
made of an open basket weave linen, 
resembling linen mesh. which are very 
cool for evening wear. Every change in 


evening dress tends to make men more 
comfortable by eliminating extra mate- 
rial. The hackless waistcoat is an ex- 
ample of this, and the new evening 
waistcoat by Harmon of London is 
fastened by an elastic band stretched 
all the way across the back and re- 
places the strap with a buckle. Evening 
clothes are undoubtedly being made 
of much thinner material than former- 
ly, and tailors are suggesting tropical 
weight materials for evening wear. 
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Perrrerr ite eee errr rr 


THE 
WORLD 
HAS A NEW 
AND 

FINER MOTOR CAR 










Nash “400” Advanced 
Six Coupe 
ACK of the creation of the new Nash ‘*400’’, 
there was a deeply studied plan to build the 
very finest motor car money could buy. (One to dupli- “Sag e 
cate, at the Nash price, the satisfaction heretofore furnished “gs. 
only by very expensive motor cars. (That this ideal has been ™ ot. 
b. _ realized must be very apparent to anyone who examines the new 
‘+400’? models. (The style, the pleasing symmetry, the luxuri- ay 
ous atmosphere of the new ‘400’? Salon Bodies— (The un- 
rivaled performance of the new “400” Twin-Ignition, high- 
<a compression, valve-in-head motor— (The ease of handling, 
as steering, parking. @ The wealth of costly features—Hou- 
daille and Lovejoy hydraulic shock absorbers, Bijur Cen- 
tralized Chassis Lubrication, and the like — @ Not a con- 
ceivable thing has been overlooked to give the world 
a new and finer motor car. @ Drive it and be 
convinced that here is exactly the kind 
of a car you’ve always wanted to own. 


See 
SSR 










The Car with the Twin Ignition .Wotor 


vv vv 
_ NASH 400" _, 


Leads the Wortd in Motor Car Vatue i eataeiiaes 
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VANITY FAIR 


Princess ‘\nne 


ucHppenpate “7 fafteril 


6 HAT would you have your silver suggests 
2 


delicacy —charm— gaiety—true hospital 3 
Then Princess Anne was made for you. For Princess 
Anne is modelled after the best style of that great 


craftsman— [Thomas Chippendale. 


Chippendale never lost sight of the reason for 
anything he designed—its use in the home. He created 
first a practical foundation, upon which he lavished 
skillful touches of line and decoration that made 


each finished product a masterpiece. 


# 


Following his great example, the Wallace design, 
Princess Anne, has been created. This graceful pat- 
tern possesses strength without heaviness— graceful 
ornamentation that Chippendale himself misht well 


have used, had he worked in sterling silver. 





Princess Anne and other distinguished Wallace 





patterns await your inspection—at your jeweler s— 
or in our booklet “The W onder of Sterling Silver.” 
N lay we mail youa copy? Address R. Wallace & Sons 


Mfg. Co., 711 Wallace Park, Wallingford, Conn. 
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Princess Anne Tea Spoons are $21 and $25 
the dozen; Dinner Knives $44 and [inner Forks 
P45 and P50. The Tea Set of 6 pieces shown 
below is $675, without the waiter $350. 
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Created for Those Who Seek the Ultimate in Fine Motor Cars 
New CADILLACS 
New LA SALLES 
New FLEETWOODS 





4 the new Cadillaes and La Salles 

’ powered with the famous 90-degree, 
the Cadillae 
Votor Car Company has once again shown motordom that 


\-type, engines 


$-cylinder 


only ina Cadillac or La Salle can the ultimate in fine motor 


cars be obtained. For. in these new models are all the desir- 


1. .The new Cadillac-La Salle Synero-Mesh trans- 
misston enables one lo shift gears easily, tnstaatly, al 
any speed, without the slightest bit of clashing. 

2. The new Cadillac-designed Dupler Mechanical 
four-wheel brakes are powerful, but effortless —they 
respond to the lightest touch and stop the car with 
amazingly little pedal pressure. 


3. The steering gear is so designed thal it takes the 
strain oul of steering, and makes the car seem light as 
a loy. 


|. .The front-seat is quickly adjustable so that the 
brake and clutch peda!s are within easy, comfortable 
reach of any driver. 


).. The famous Cadiilac ninety -degree, V-lype Light- 
cylinder engine ts refined, improved, and made 
quieter, smoother and more powerful. 


In addition to 23 rerreshingly 
beautiful Fisher bodies for 
the new Cadillac the new 
La Salle, there are 11! exclusive 
and exquisite custom models, 
Fleetwood designed and Fleet- 
wood built, that vie with the 
most expensive European cars. These new 
La Salles and delusve Fleetwoods are now on dis- 
play at all Cadillac-La Salle showrooms. A casual 


and 


Cadillacs, 


S Aa EET AC Vet) F 3G 


Detroit, Michigan Division of General 






La Salle #2295 
La Salle is now priced at $2295 to $2875-— Cadillac 
at $3295 to $7000—all prices f.0.b. Detroil. General 
Motors time payment plan permits you to pay 


able qualities that have made the name 
Cadillac world famous, plus a number of re- 
markable new engineering achievements 
that 
more luxurious comfort and riding ease, and that add 


result in’ still finer performance, greater safety, 


greatly to facility of operation. 


0. . The beautiful, laxurtous lisher bodies have been 
designed and buill tn accordance with the principles of 
Pneumatic Control tn engineering, thus assuring mas- 
imum quietness. 


sy i// doors and Ti indows, as well as windshields, 
are equipped with Security Plate glass for greater 
safely. 


) : ‘ ' ‘ 
o>. AU exterior nickel parls are Chromium Plated, 
the new treatment that preserves indefinilely the original 
sheen. 


Q And the smart, distinctive Cadillae-La Salle body 
design that has created today’s vogue in motor car 
styles is made still more appealing in these new 
models by a richer, newer beauly and slyle in oulward 
appearance, and by more erquisile and harmonious 
upholstery, appointments and fillings. 


examination of these new Cad- 


illacs and La Salles will eon- 


vince you of their outstanding 


superiority. But to ride in 
them, or drive them, to revel 
out of income. in their brilliant performance, 


remarkable handling and 
wholly satisfying comfort and luxury, is to discover 
that only in a Cadillac or LaSalle can you obtain the 


ultimate in fine motor cars. 


ease, 
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Motors Corporation Oshawa, Canada 




















strument, masterpiece of the world’s greatest radio 
engineers. The famous RCA Super-Heterodyne— 
finest achievement in radio desisn—now made a 
still more wonderful instrument, with the new 
simplified A. C. electric operation, and with the 
new RCA Dynamic Speaker—the reproducer with- 
outa peer, Fidelity of tone production over the 


entire musical range such as has never before 





been known in radio. $375 (less Radiotrons). 
adiola 
. . es \ Dealer 
hu wth confidence en “ hey { St thy sgn 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 





A cabinet of rare beauty encloses this superb in- 
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RCA LOUDSPEAKER 103—De luxe model 
of the famous 100A, The new design and 
tapestry covering make it highly tecorative, 


$37.50. 





RCA RADIOLA 60—Beautifuily designed table model 
of wew Radiola Super-Heterodyne with A. C. electric 
eperation. Single control with illuminated dial, Two- 
toned walnut veneered cabinet. An instrument of won- 
derful musical range and tone fidelity. 

$175 (less Radiotrons), 
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( ye Hosephine 2+ newest ableluy i La ae 


... Chic—and very, very modern in her well-bred way, one would, of course, 
find among her smart appointments this latest creation by Gorham’s Master 
Craftsmen—The Josephine. Of exquisite artistry, this new toilet ware reflects 
the finer aspects of modern design —and so lovely a thing would, of course, be 
done only in sterling silver. To be had in a complete set or in individual pieces. 


Brush $28, Comb $10, Mirror $42. GORHAM, Providence, R. I., NewYork, N.Y. 
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The Shops of Canty “tau 





Smart Gifts 


for Motorists 









French Imported 
Motor Mascots 





Faune 


Le Flambeau wry 
Priz de Rome eas . $16.50 
Motor Mascot Solid Art Bronze Hand-Wrought. 
By Bazin - ‘ 
$30. Silver, chromium and gold plated. 


Stylized and treated in the modern 


€ 


manner. Signed by France’s most 


noted sculptors of the modern 





school. 150 exclusive subjects. 


St. Christopher 
Good Luck Shield 
By Bazin 


e hil meliors 


100 West 56th Street, New York 


Cc 


Write for booklet 


Shepherd 
Stylized 
by Cartier 

$25 








English Bench-Made Shoes for Men and Women 
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VANITY FAR 


Work and Echo 


(Continued from page 78) 


Such, for instance, is unquestionably 
the function of farce writers, composers 
of dance music, and acrobats. Yes, 
if we think democratically, mustn’t 
we actually consider these people more 
valuable as human beings? We tend 
too often to forget that only a slight 
fraction of the effect which accom- 
plishments and 
upon the world is visible and directly 
knowable. The atmosphere of an age 
is influenced not only by the accom- 
plishments which are known to us, 
and those personalities whose memory 
has survived in posterity; it also 
embodies the invisible, incommensur- 
able, and concealed effects of all 
that is done, spoken, or 
by men whose accomplishments are 
perhaps as lost in oblivion as_ their 
names. 


personalities exert 


suggested 


$11 


Creation by Proxy:—We are always 
astonished when a poet who has cre- 
ated a magnificent and brilliant world, 
full of the finer things of life, turns 
out to be a slovenly, seedy-looking 
Bohemian, or if the author of a book 
marked by high moral earnestness is 
a superficial and frivolous fellow, or 
if the writer of a work which overflows 
with nobility and love of mankind 
proves ungenerous or hard-hearted— 
and in our disillusionment we readily 
incline to consider such men crooked 
or even hypocritical. 

In this we do them an injustice. 
They are not swindlers by any means, 
but simply literary men whose method 
of working seems to be divided into 
two stages. With no dishonourable in- 
tention in mind, but simply following 
a principle of their nature, they begin 
by first creating the figure of a poet 
and endowing him with the character 
required to produce the work which 
they could not create directly out of 
themselves. 

To be sure, the truth is such an 
irresistible element that even the most 
significant works written in this man- 
ner betray the secret of their origin 
somewhere, or by the general tenor 
of the whole, were it only through a 


peculiar dislike which they engender 
and which can mount to the point of 
resistance, or even disgust. And jp 
any case such a work will sink into 
oblivion sooner than the creations 
which a genius has produced directly, 
without first inventing an intermedi. 
ary figure and equipping it with 
the high mental powers denied to 
himself. 


§12 


Rule of Life:—The only artist who 
can lead an adequate life and at the 
same time produce pure works of art 
is the one who knows how to maintain 
a human relationship to his characters 
and an artistic relationship to the 
people among whom he lives. 


$13 


Limits to an Imposture:—A clever 
author will sometimes be able to de- 
ceive us as to the degree of his talent, 
but never as to the amount of interest 
which he himself has taken in his 
problem and his characters. 


$14. 


Challenges:—Genius is so consti- 
tuted that it can turn to its advantage 
all possible internal and external awk- 
wardnesses which talent looks upon 
as obstacles and often finds completely 
fatal. Yes, genius can derive from them 
the ultimate incentive to perfection. 


Over-Ambition:—Many artists pain- 
fully contrive to maintain their rep- 
utation by repeatedly venturing upon 
tasks which are beyond them. 


$16 


Question:—Just why, oh poet, do 
you feel called upon to tell the atten- 
tive world about your precious hours 
of solitude? Might you not, in the 
last analysis, be quite sociable, and 
a bit of a fop to boot? 

(Continued on page 131) 
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the starched shirt is most correct. Rec- 
ognizing this Hutchinson has specially 
designed a model which is extremely com- 
fortable. 

A famous fashion authority says of our 
model: “The shirt with the short. stiff 
bosom is the smartest looking shirt a man 
can wear for it presents a neat appearance 
that no soft laundered shirt can ever 
equal.” It is equipped with a small stiff 
bosom coming just below the top of the 
vest and double-turnback cuffs. The de- 
tached stiff collar is exceptionally comfort- 
able; the back is cut a little higher than 
the front. 

We offer this model ready-to-wear from 
the finest imported custom shirtings—fash- 
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specify—1. Color wanted. 2. Collar size. 
3. Sleeve length. 


Established 1899 f y 
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Material—The bosom, col- 
lar and cuffs are of finely 
corded piqué; the body plain 
madras of the same color. 
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postpaid $5.50. 
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VANITY FAIR 


Work and Echo 


(Continued from page 131) 


work of art, this impression is not 
caused by the particular kind of phil- 
osophy which the author expresses, 
but is always due to the degree of 
talent which he was able to muster 
for his purposes. 


§26 


The Lost Idea:—We get many an 
idea for a work of art which gradu- 
ally sinks into our _ unconscious, 
reaching a condition which we think 
and speak of as forgetfulness. But it 
continues to figure in our experiences, 
mysteriously drawing sustenance from 
them and developing independently of 
our efforts or knowledge. And one day 
it may happen to emerge again out of 
the depths of the mind. It is remark- 
ably altered, and seems to admonish 
us: Now at last I am ripe for the 
purpose which I was ‘meant to serve 
from the beginning; now for the first 
time we are worthy of each other. Let 
us both fulfill our destiny; create your 
work, 


27 


an 


Joker :—The work of many an author 
gives us the feeling that he really is 
a genius somehow, but unfortunately 
not in his writings. 


§28 


Some Labels:—Every writer is real- 
ist and idealist, impressionist and ex- 
pressionist, naturalist and symbolist 
simultaneously, or else he is not any 
of these. Of course, artistic or 
philosophic attitude will predominate, 
according to temperament, aptitude, 
era, and mood. But whenever one so 
greatly predominates that the others 
appreciably suffer or one or another 
is totally suppressed, a defect in talent 
and personality is indicated. 


one 


29 


er 


The Dilettante:—The spirit of art 
imposes this penalty upon the dilet- 
tante: When he attempts to create, 
he drops below the level of his own 
mentality and character, so that the 
work of an otherwise fairly intelli- 
gent man with no talent for art seems 
to us like the mouthings of an idiot; 
and though he may be a thoroughly 
reputable person in ordinary life, his 
blunders in art make him highly 
suspect. 

What betrays the dilettante sooner 
and more infallibly than the weak- 
nesses of his talent, is the question- 
ableness of his humanity. 

The dilettante sometimes has ideas 
which can impress even the most ex- 
acting. But in contrast to the artist, 
he usually forgets that the idea is a 
mere prerequisite and often serves as 
little more than a temptation which 
leads to the abyss. He has still to 
discover what possibilities of develop- 
ment are contained in the idea, and 
to sense when the time has come to 
convert one of these possibilities into 
reality. And if, for some internal or 
external reason, this time refuses to 
appear, he must have the heart to 
cast off his idea like an unruly child. 


§30 


Le style c'est Vhomme:—This dic- 


tum is so true that the writer usually 
betrays himself most unmistakably at 
the very time when he aims hardest 
to dissemble. 


§31 


The Apprentice:—Beneath the ap- 
prentice’s admiration for the master, 
there often lies concealed a not wholly 
unconscious feeling of gratification at 
his weaknesses. For these weaknesses 
seem to justify his own, to establish 
his connection with the master, and 
to remove all further need of vin. 
dicating his apprenticeship. 


§32 


The Structural Essential :—What 
would we think of a mathematician 
who had decided to perform some 
essential work or make some new dis- 
covery in his subject, but imagined 
that arithmetic or analytical geometry 
had become superfluous and could be 
dispensed with? Yet how would he 
differ from that species of literary 
men who flatter themselves that they 
can renounce psychology, and who 
choose to consider it as something su- 
perannuated and absurd? 


33 


Tr 


Pretensions:—Many writers like to 
put on stylistic, social, or even ethical 
airs in their works. No wonder that 
they tend all the more thoroughly to 
lay aside such efforts in their private 
life. 

§34 


Myths and Symbols:—In | every 
really good anecdote there lurks the 
germ of a myth; every poetic allegory 
points in the direction of a symbol. 


§35 


Shady Sophistication :—Quotation 
marks are often a mere lazy subter- 
fuge by means of which the author 
seeks to convict his contemporaries of 
bad taste because some banality oc- 
curred to him and he could think of 
nothing better. 


$36 


Illusion in the Theatre:—Art does 
not depend for its effects upon illu- 
sions, but upon the association of ideas. 
What we call illusion is a wholly sec- 
ondary factor which can on occasions 
be totally absent. The very people in 
whom art awakens the complete illu- 
sion of life are the ones who have 
not allowed the work of art as such 
to take effect upon them. The im- 
pression which they receive from a 
work has nothing to do with its artistic 
values; the more their experience re- 
sembles the impression which an actual 
incident of the same sort would have 
made upon them, the farther removed 
it is from art. Otherwise we should 
have to admit that the man in the 
audience who throws rotten apples 
at the villain Francois or lies in wait 
to pummel the actor at the stage door, 
has received a stronger artistic im- 
pression than someone else who, for 
all his admiration and emotion, never 
for one moment forgot that he had 

(Continued on page 138) 
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Tn the Oriental pearl de he illustrated, charming Bronze statue “The Star” is by Harriet Whitney Frishmuth 

contrast ts added by carved emeralds of fine color 

— modern examples of a very ancient art wh ich has 

survived for many centuries. The Caldwell collec- J. E. CALDWELL & CO 
tion of rare Oriental pearls offers unusual Philadelphia 


opportunity for selection. 
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For the Picture Chances 
That Are Hard to Get 





F or the really great picture opportu- 
nities of a lifetime... pictures you may 
never have a chance to take again... 
there’s just one camera—the finest— 
the Graflex. Speed up to 1/1000 sec- 
ond. The camera universally depen- 
ded upon by those to whom the loss 
of a single picture would be tragic. 
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And now there’s a Graflex priced within 
reach of everybody —Graflex “Series B” 
—3%"'x 44% "—$80. Other models $85to $375. 


Featured by a Good Dealer Everywhere 
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J ROCHESTER. NEW YORK 
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VANITY FAIR 


Once a Newspaper Play, Always... 


(Continued from page 58) 


the author of Gentlemen of the Press. 
It is his reply to it, in the form of 
soft-boiled sub-plots, that throws his 
good, hearty character-study to the 
commonplaces. A conventional produc- 
tion, dogged of gait and giving John 
Cromwell all the time he wants—and 
twice more than he needs—to pound 
down on his part as the old reporter, 
does not help at all. 

Now, too, for a sudden school of 
prizefight plays. One of them is already 
fairly welcomed—so this means more 
in the making. The one already is 
Ringside. Another approaching is The 
Big Fight, with none less heavyweight 
than Jack Dempsey, in the flesh, and 
his good movie mate, Estelle Taylor, 
on the crest of its cast. 

There is not so much to be said 
about Ringside, except that it is fun 
about the young champion who we 
almost lured into “throwing” his bout 
for $100,000 and the love of an un- 
worthy lady, and that it ends with a 
grand, actual fight in a real ring. I 
suppose all the rest of them will prob- 
ably be about young champions who 
will also be lured, etc., and that all of 
them will certainly end with actual 
fights in real rings. Why shouldn’t 
they? Aristotle’s and the Marquis of 
Queensbury’s rules manage to mix 
well, with few bad clinches, and plenty 
of strong jabs to the heart of a man- 
kind which likes red blood in its 
drama ... especially when this makes 


its entrance, upper center, from a 
smacked nose. 

The back-stage plays are not through 
with, either. The first of this season’s 
batch of them is Eva, the Fifth, de 
livering this time the woes and joys, 
the standard smiles-through-tears and 
perilous tummy-aches that accompany 
a little Uncle Tom’s Cabin company 
from prairie-town to way-station of 
the middle west. Kenyon Nicholson, 
who wrote The Barker, wrote this one, 
too—but with John Golden’s aid. It is 
an anyhow amiable affair, makes 
friends with you in spite of its young 
manners, has no worse plot than The 
Barker, and has fully as interesting a 
background. Maybe I like: it this well 
because I liked the performance Clai- 
borne Foster gives in it that much 
better. 

But, all in all, the London critic in 
my first paragraph said a _ mighty 
mouthful. There isn’t a heroine of gen- 
teel mode or pretty chastity upon the 
boards of the autumn season, nor a 
hero who does not say damn, double. 
strength, when he need not. One must 
think of old Thomas Betterton be- 
moaning the stage folk of his day, of 
their “open contempt of Religion”, 
their “Blasphemy and _ Profaneness” 

. and then one must think, also, of 
the Reverend John Roach Straton, 
and of what he thinks of the theater, 
and then one will be glad to go back 
to it. 


A Few Conclusions on American Art 


(Continued from page 83) 


Ferdinand Howald in New York, or in . 


the New York University’s public collec- 
tion founded by A. E. Gallatin, the 
observer does not fail to note the 
aspiration which the artists have in 
common. Does this afford the general 
definition which we are seeking? In 
any case many conclusions can be 
drawn; and in particular one may per- 
ceive a human quality which he might 
least expect in the land of advertising. 

Confinement within the unassuming 
range of the water-colour calls for 
considerable modesty. German paint- 
ing has suffered appreciably at times 
from the lack of this virtue and as a 
consequence has jeopardized achieve- 
ments in art and culture which had 
previously seemed secure. The fertility 
of the water-colour is beyond question. 
We need but recall the ink drawings of 
Daumier and Constantin Guys; though 
French painting, it is true, would have 
a very different aspect if it were made 
up solely of men like Constantin Guys, 
and we are led by no mere superficial- 
ity to consider the paintings of Daum- 
ier as the indispensable complement 
and crowning aspect of his character. 

It is undeniable that America lacks 
aquarellists of the stamp of Daumier 
and Guys. Whether they exist any- 
where else is another question. But I 
refer less to the quality of these dead 
artists, which has never been attained 
again and which our optimism dare 
not duplicate, than to their types as 
human beings. Daumier and Guys 
worked for their times. Among Daum- 
ier’s incentives, his aversion to the 
government and to the hypocritical 


bourgeoisie under Louis Philippe, 
played a decisive part, and he suc- 
ceeded in heightening his hatred to a 
grandiloquence which had the power 
of Michael Angelo and the wit of 
Cervantes. Guys loved the women of 
his time, the beautiful Empress Eu- 
génie, and those other ladies who had 
no thrones, but sat, by preference, on 
bar-room tables; he loved the equip- 
ages and equestrians of the Bois de 
Boulogne; and he played with these 
themes like the old Greeks with their 
entertaining stories on pottery—played 
so well in fact, that we not only value 
his little pictures from the standpoint 
of art, but also turn to them for a 
recollection of France before 1870. 
The American water-colour has a 
different origin. It derives from Eng- 
land; not however from the vicinity 
of Shakespeare or the great realists, 
Hogarth and Constable, the only Eng- 
lish artists who could hate and love, 
but from Turner, the eclectic romantic- 
ist, who attempted to engraft upon 
Claude, the methods of Reynolds and 
the other portrait-manufacturers and 
despite all his colour witchery ended 
by becoming a manufacturer himself. 
The Americans have refined this rela- 
tion to the old mother-country, a fact 
which deserves full recognition. 
Whistler was still content with a skil- 
ful bluff. In America to-day the artists 
have gone far beyond that. The artists 
are more earnest, with a much deeper 
sense of responsibility, and they under- 
stand the issues. They do not cling 
to questionable predecessors; they are 
(Continued on page 136) 
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On Navy Department searching expeditions over the frozen reaches of the 
North Atlantic, the U.S. S.Los Angeles used Eveready Prestone in her radiators 


for protection against freezing. 


Whenever low temperatures bring 
freezing hazards, the motors of the 


“Los Angeles” 


are protected with 


Eveready Prestone 


WHEN the Navy Department’s giant dirigible 
“Los Angeles” takes the air in cold weather, 
its huge, costly motors are protected with the 
surest safeguard against freezing—Eveready 
Low temperature hazards in flying 
motor protection. 


Prestone. 
permit no compromise in 
That Eveready Prestone should be chosen for 
the “Los Angeles” is evidence of the unfailing 
protection it provides and the permanent assur- 
ance of safety with which you can use it in the 
radiator of your car. 

Eveready Prestone is entirely different from 
other anti-freeze solutions or mixtures, It 
never boils away. You need never worry about 
evaporation or deterioration, for one supply 
It is- unaffected by extreme 
It is perfectly harm- 


lasts all season. 
changes in temperature. 
less and permanently safe, no matter how early 

















you put it in the radiator or how long winter 


lasts. It provides ideal protection. 

Eveready Prestone met with enormous suc- 
the hundreds of thousands of 
motorists who used it last year. It has the 
recommendation of automobile manufacturers 
and motor fleet operators. All these users have 
found that here, at last, is permanent, harmless, 
all-season protection without the annoyance of 


cess among 


renewals or the danger of deterioration. Ever- 
eady Prestone meets every specification set up 
by the U. S. Bureau of Standards for an 
“ideal anti-freeze.” 

Eveready Prestone, sold as a pure, undiluted 
product, is the most economical investment in 
winter insurance for every motorist. One sup- 
ply is all he needs. One gallon to two gallons, 


depending on radiator capacity, will protect a 


Each Eveready Prestone 
can is sealed with a spe- 
cial safety cap‘that pro- 
tects the purchaser 
against the possibility of 
substitution or adultera- 
tion. Look for this cap. 


AER EAD! 
rest 


reer 


The Perfect Anti-F 


(Left). Putting Ever- 

eady Prestone in the 

cooling system of one of 

the motors of the U.S.S. 
Los Angeles, 


Eveready Prestone 
does not contain any 
alcohol or glycerine. 




















points of 
superiority 


Gives complete protection 
Does not boil away 
damage 


Positively will not 


cooling system 

Will not heat up a motor 
Will not affect paint or varnish 
Non-inflammable 

Odorless 


Does not become viscous at 
low temperatures; will not 
decompose at high tempera- 
tures 


AONAMTIFE WN 


9 Never deteriorates—econom- 
ical to use 











car as long as cold weather lasts. For complete 
protection, less Eveready Prestone is required 
than ordinary anti-freeze preparations. Trust 
your car’s safety to this perfect anti-freeze. 

Get your winter’s supply of Eveready Pres- 
tone today at the nearest garage, automotive 
supply dealer or hardware store. 

Manufactured for 
NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, Inc. 
New York o 
Atlanta 


By CarBIipE AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


San Francisco 





Chicago Kansas City 


Units of Union Cartide and Carbon Corporation 


EVEREADY 
PRESTONE 


(TRADEMARK) 
For the Preparation of 


The Perfect Anti~Freeze 
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Mt. Rock Fleece 
OVERCOATS 


The finest fleece overcoats now being 

worn by well-dressed men are of two 

kinds: those made up from costly im- 

ported fabrics, and those of Mt. Rock 

Fleece tailored by Adler-Rochester. 

In the matter of wear, no other fleece 
can equal Mt. Rock. 


ADLER: RGQCHESTER. 
Clothes 


LEVY BROS. & ADLER-ROCHESTER, 
NEW YORK + ROCHESTER =, 


INC. 
LOS ANGELES 











VANITY FAIR 


| A Few Conclusions on American Art 


(Continued from page 134) 


seeking to substitute Cézanne for 
Turner and Whistler. The one possible 
reproach is that they understand the 
issues only too well; they are too ex- 
clusively artists. They are not haters 
and lovers like Daumier and Guys; 
as Americans they are too little ad- 
justed socially. Their pictures could 
lead one to suppose that there were 
no other problems in their country 
but those of light and the palette. 
They take society as a fait accompli 
which stands apart from their in- 
fluence, and are content with aesthetic 
ideals. One can answer that there is 
no other course open to them and that 
Cézanne did exactly the same thing. 
On the first point a foreigner who 
came in contact with none but the 
most enjoyable features of life in 
America can have no reasoned opin- 
ion. But if art alone is left for the 
painter, painting becomes a_ purely 
sensorial pursuit, a* dance performed 
purely for the sake of gymnastics. I 
can raise no objections, being neither 
a physician nor a sportsman. But I 
should certainly not feel the loss of 
such art as a deprivation. Cézanne, 
however, cannot be used as an argu- 
ment. Even if one did insist upon con- 
sidering his aims as abstractions, it 
would not do to overlook the evolution 
which brought him to this. His work 
did not by any means originate in an 
aesthetic of aloofness. In youth he was 
an intense who re- 
sembled an anarchist down to the last 
detail. His abstractionism came after 
a period of storm and stress; it was 
a purification, and was always looked 
upon by Cézanne as a voyage of dis- 
covery undertaken in the interests of 
a generally accessible and necessary 
knowledge. As is well known, he con- 
sidered himself a primitive, and ex- 
pected his successors to carry out his 
ambitions. In each of his pictures, in 


revolutionary 


every one of his water-colours, we de. 
tect the manly impulse of the seeker, 

The charm of the American water. 
colour is an integral part of the artist’s 
equipment, but at times it destroys 
our feeling of experience, of the relent. 
less drive towards the maximum of 
realization. Or we might say that it 
obscures the confession, the clear ex- 
pression of an attitude towards life 
and mankind. I am not sure that this 
need of confession is helped by the 
general predilection for the water. 
colour; in the very nature of his tech. 
nigue there may lurk temptations to 
avoid a clear expression and to be con- 
tent with charming approximates, 
whereas the unquestionably greater 
risks of painting in oil may, under 
some circumstances, compel the per 
sonality to strive after the farthest 
reaches of concentration. The earlier 
transition from wood to canvas fol- 
lowed the emancipation of painting 
from the restrictions of architecture, 
It entailed many upheavals and 
brought great advantages. The glorious 
development of painting without this 
medium is unthinkable, as is also the 
entrance of the problematic into art, 
The transition from canvas to paper 
can serve the intimacy of the alcove, 
but it would eventually oblige paint- 
ing to renounce the wider aspects of 
public appeal. 

Returning to the question of Ameri- 
can art. 

I arrived at no blanket approval, but 
before deciding upon a blunt “no” I 
thought of applying the question to 
Europe, and then all sorts of compli- 
cations arose. We cannot, for the rea- 
sons which we have indicated, distin- 
guish flatly between American and 
European art. It occurred to me that 
I might seek for a European art of 
the present, and I found it. This was 

(Continued on page 138) 


‘Small Town Notes 


(Continued from page 69) 


He preached about God. It was queer 
to hear. He preached in a learned way, 
like from a book. 

“The young man came out of the 
house and went down town somewhere. 
He couldn't stand it I guess. 

“Then the young woman beat the 
boy. It was cruel to hear. She took a 
strap and beat him. He screamed so 
you could have heard him for blocks. 
She kept it up and kept it up. Each 
time I said to myself, ‘I'll go and 
put a stop to that.’ I just got ready 
to start when she stopped beating him. 
She was a dark-skinned young woman. 
I like dark-skinned people myself. I 
don’t hold it against her being dark- 
skinned. 

“T think maybe the young man and 
woman were sweethearts maybe. We 
don’t hear much of that here. I mean 
a man and woman living together, 
not married. Maybe they do it more 
where you come from. 

“Anyway these people went away 
and they came back some time ago. 
I mean the woman and the boy came 
back. The man didn’t show up. She 
was here for awhile and she beat the 
boy same as she used to. The place 
would be all quiet and then the boy 


would begin talking in a loud voice— 
always talking about God. Then she 
would beat him. We neighbors got 
together. “You go and stop it. No 
you do it,’ we said to each other. 

“And then the woman suddenly went 
off and got married. She married a 
weak-looking man. I guess you know 
him. It’s Hy Grayson. He was arrested 
for chicken stealing once and served 
a term in jail. 

“Well she married him last week. 
She brought him home with her. Last 
night I was hoeing my tomato plants. 
[ heard that beating and then the 
screaming but there wasn’t any of the 
preaching this time. 

“T’ll go and stop it,” I thought, get- 
ting up my nerve, so I went. I went 
up onto their porch with my hoe in 
my hand. She was beating her new 
husband this time and he was doing 
the screaming. The boy sat there look- 
ing on and seemed to be enjoying him- 
self. He is a chicken thief anyway, 
that husband, so I didn’t do anything. 
‘It’s all right,’ I thought, so I came 
away. 

“It’s queer. You like queer things 
so I thought I would come down here 
and tell you about it.” 
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Above~ Oscar SHAW 
using the New Universal 
Home Model. 


Dorortny Knapp, world- 
famous beauty, says, me! 
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the Health Builder to ev- 
eryone interested in keeping 
radiantly healthy.” 








Illustrating the Athletic Model 
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Ne before has health been so important an asset 
for business and social success as it is today. Never 
before has the pressure of modern living put such a 
strain on physical condition. You simply must KEEP 
FIT—without waste of time or effort. 


Oscillate Your Way to Health 


There is only one way to keep fit— DAILY physical exercise. 
Science now makes this possible, and in a most enjoyable, simple 
new way. Just 15 minutes a day of invigorating massage and 
vibratory-exercise with the famous Battle Creek Health Builder, 
manufactured under the patents of Dr. John Harvey Kellogg, 
awakens each tiny capillary into new activity, stimulates the 
perspiratory and sebaceous glands, vigorously massages the 
heaviest muscles, helps eliminate dangerous body poisons, and 
quickly reduces weight in any part of the body desired. 


The Result of Years of Development 


No other appliance can produce the same effects as the Health 
Builder. Improved year by year, as a result of long study and 
research by an eminent physician, the action of the Health 
Builder is perfectly synchronized with human muscle action. 
That is why the Health Builder stimulates rather than fatigues, 
The machine does the work—YOU receive the benefit. 


A Health Builder For Every Requirement 


Ideal for home use is the Universal Home Model, a compact 
enclosed Health Builder. The Athletic Model is very popular 
for clubs, home gymnasiums, colleges, health centers, 
institutions, steamships, etc., while the handsome 
De Luxe Cabinet Models combine utility with dis- 
tinctive beauty. 


Health Facts for You—-FREE! 


Send at once for “Keeping Fit in Fifteen Minutes a 
Day”—a valuable FREE book showing how the 
Health Builder keeps you fit. Health should ‘come. 
f first! Write for your copy—-NOW! 









Sanitarium Equipment Co. 
Room AG-1774 Battle Creek, Mich. 
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2 open secret for go years 


—Kussell Excellence 


CRD 


Easy to say “Think back a century.” Not so easy to do 
it... no railroads... no telephones... no autos... 
no radios . . . no bridge parties. Slow times? Yes, but 
pethaps they were a bit more thorough. 


They surely made good cutlery in those early days... 
and of all the cutlery houses Russell stood preeminent. 
With cunning handicraft each Russell blade was fashioned 
and ground and made to conform to Russell standards of 
quality, usefulness and beauty. 


Styles change, but Russell Cutlery is always apace the 
times in dependable quality and, of course, styling, too. 
Today color is king. Living-room, bedroom, dining-room, 
kitchen . . . all colorful . . . reflecting a spirited age. 


What a delightful Russell innovation to place rich colored 
handles on stainless blades and tines to modernize the 
humble knife or fork and harmonize with surroundings. 


In confirmation of Russell excellence, many chefs and 
butchers the country over insist on Russell Cutlery. 


There is a booklet of charm and interest depicting the 
Russell line and giving authoritative information on 
table appointments. It is yours if you will send for it. 


Why not do so at once? 


RUSSELL 


GREEN a te Ae ae 4 


CUTLERY 


MANUFACTURED BY 
JOHN RUSSELL CUTLERY COMPANY .. TURNERS FALLS, 





MASS. 





VANITY FAIR 


Work and Echo 


(Continued from page 132) 


sat in the café this very afternoon play- 
ing cards with the impersonator of 
Francois. 

For even during a most magnificent- 
ly handled performance, do we ever 
get the illusion that a stage battle is 
a real battle, or that a stage death, 
no matter how masterfully it is en- 
acted, is a real death? And does the 
degree of our emotion depend in the 
slightest upon our feeling that a man 
is really suffering death here? Our 
emotion, the depth of our artistic ex- 
perience, rests purely upon the fact 
that a stage battle, a stage death, or, 
to use one more example, an embrace 
on the stage, releases a set of regular 
or individually conditional ideas as- 
sociated with other kisses, battles, or 
demises. And the intensity of our 
emotion, the significance of our artis- 
tic experience, depends upon the speed 
with which these associations appear 
and recede, upon their specific inten- 
sity and peculiar sequence. And the 
volume, continuity, speed, and specific 
intensity of the associational chain 
which, for instance, is suggested by 
the death of a hero will be proportion- 
ate to the perfection with which the 
poet has plotted the destiny of his 
hero, and with which the actor has 
represented this hero. However true to 
life we may feel a work of art or a 
piece of acting to be, they will never 
give the illusion of life. They only 
have the power to awaken in us, with 
differing degrees of intensity, a larger 
or smaller number of memories of the 
most varied sort. And if we occasion- 
ally speak of a death scene as over- 
whelming us with its reality, much 
as though a hero had actually met his 
end before our eyes, we are simply 
saying that in the course of this scene 
we recalled a great profusion of facts 
relating to death, some of which had 
been told us, some we ourselves had 
experienced, were transmitted 
historically, and some had been com- 
municated to us from other works of 


some 


art, while other ideas more or [ess re. 
motely bearing upon death, as well 
as the thought of our own inevitable 
end, were aroused in us. 

The sequence of such associations 
is regular only up to a certain point, 
since it varies with the character and 
momentary disposition of the indi. 
vidual upon whom the work of art is 
exerting its effect. Thus, it is different 
with each member of the audience, 
For instance, the first association sug. 
gested by the death of Hamlet may be 
either the death of another stage figure 
such as Lear or Wallenstein, or the 
death of an historical personality, or 
the death of one’s own father or 
brother, or the thought of one’s own 
possible death, et cetera. But here. 
after the associations branch off in 
the most diversified directions, 
though remaining beneath the thresh- 
old of consciousness so that they 
cannot be remembered later in de. 
tail. The total artistic impression 
alone is left. 

When the mind of the listener wan- 
ders, the associational chain is broken 
into by an idea which rises into 
consciousness out of some other asso- 
ciational chain. One member of the 
original associational chain had been 
closer to a member of the second than 
to the others of its own series. 

Scenic effects, historical accuracy, 
and good acting all serve not to height- 
en the illusion but to increase the 
intensity and speed of the associations 
and thereby to prevent the associa- 
tional chain from being severed. 

Thus our impression of a work of 
art results from the sum of associated 
ideas, with their particular intensity, 
sequence; and speed, which the work 
of art has awakened in us. And the 
impression in no way depends upon 
the degree of deception which the 
work of art has exerted upon us; it 
cannot depend upon this, since with 
people of intelligence such a decep- 
tion can never arise. 


A Few Conclusions on American Art 


(Continued from page 136) 


certainly done with some hesitation, 
and my conclusions were by no means 
inevitable. What I understand by the 
European art of our days does not at 
all conform with the ideas which the 
well-known art professor X or my 
friend Z, has of it. It was necessary 
to inquire into French, German, and 
Italian art—and the thing we were 
looking for, promptly came forward: 
Italy with a gentle madonna smile, the 
Germanic with the earnestness of up- 
lift. I did not fail to note that these 
highly honourable attitudes did not 
quite correspond with my question. 
The madonna smiled most sweetly in 
the Quatrocento, and to-day she smiles 
no longer. Diirer and Griinewald de- 
voted themselves to the Germanic up- 
lift—and long before them the 
sculptors of Naumberg and Bamberg 
had been still more profoundly af- 
fected by this ethical tension. At that 
time America was not yet discovered, 
and thus it would seem unfair to bring 
up such periods for comparison. To- 
day French art alone can serve for a 
general definition of contemporary 
painting, particularly as the Germans 


are as good as unknown, a deficiency 
which the Americans might repair to 
their profit. But even in France a pre- 
cise general definition would be diff- 
cult. Should we base our conclusions 
on Renoir, who was alive until re- 
cently, or on Picasso, the immigrant 
Spaniard whose influence was and is 
much greater? But if the question is 
so confused even in the land where 
art is most homogeneous, dare we re- 
quire one clear expression of the 
national and racial agglomeration in 
the United States? The general defini- 
tion for America, in art, is still in the 
making. Whether this country, in form- 
ing its standards, will have to rely 
upon the art which arose in Europe 
under absolutely un-American condi- 
tions; whether the artistic values 
which are being created in the States 
to-day signify an end or a beginning, 
no one can yet decide. There are 
people who think the same of contem- 
porary art in Europe, and assert that 
Europe is no longer in a position to 
fertilize other continents, but awaits 
its fate from the rising world in 
America. 
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EARLY AMERICAN STYLE—PLAIN—WATER 
PITCHER, $100.00. GOBLET AND TRAY TO 
MATCH, $101.50. 
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COFFEE POT IN THE EARLY AMERICAN 
STYLE ENGRAVED, $160.00. FIVE- PIECE 
TEA SET, $450.00. 
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Make CThir a Silver Ahristmas! 


For few gifts have the long-lived charm and beauty that a fine 
piece of Sterling always has! 

«Treasure» Solid Silver is exquisitely designed and authorita- 
tively styled. And in giving it . . . you are sending a gift of excellent 
taste that will fit to a nicety the modern home. It is at once dec- 
orative and practical . . . two fine things for a gift to be! 

And «Treasure» flatware is such a delightful gift to matrons 
who have already selected one of these lovély patterns for their 
table silver. No hostess ever has enough «Treasure» Solid Silver 
and she will bless your head and your heart for knowing this. 

There are sets of Tea Spoons, Salad Forks, Butter Spreaders, 
Ice Cream Forks, Orange Spoons and Oyster Forks that can be 
purchased between $10.00 and $20.00... Dinner and Dessert Knives 
and Forks from $20.00 to $30.00...or a Tea Pot, Sugar and 
Creamer fot $253.00. 





Your jeweler will be glad to show you «Treasure» Solid Silver, or if you 
will tell us what pattern you have in mind we will be pleased to send 
catalogue and complete price list. 
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Distinction x 
With A Difterence 


Except for the waistcoat, evening apparel 
has the general similarity that marks a 
uniform. Your waistcoat is your one 
opportunity to express your individuality 
after 6 P. M. 


Your fancy may lead you to stripes or a 
flowered pattern or a conventional geomet- 
ric design. You may prefer the solid black 
that custom suggests, or the more modern 
black with a delicate tracery of white. 


But, whatever style your taste dictates, 
you will find it in the wide varicty of 
Catoir Vestings—and you'll know that 
it is in irreproachable good form. 





Next time you order a waistcoat, specify 
a Catoir Vesting. Your merchant will 
compliment you on your insight. 


CATOIR SILK COMPANY, Inc. 
257 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Caroik 


{Pronounced “KAT-WAH”] 
VESTINGS - FACINGS: LININGS 
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VANITY FAIR 


Our Straw Vote for President 


(Continued from page 56) 


can be elected, and I am more in- 
terested in seeing this country gov- 
erned by the best available man than 
in registering my private political 
convictions. 

Of the two candidates of the major 
parties Hoover is, in my opinion, a 
shade the better man. He is an ex- 
traordinarily good executive and has 
an informed of the European 
political and _ financial that 
would be of inestimable value to this 
country at the present time. Smith 
lacks only the latter qualification. He 
is obviously an equally good execu- 
tive. Both men are honest enough not 
to have to talk about honesty. 

Unfortunately, a President of the 
United States who hopes to get any- 
thing accomplished is constrained to 
do so, not by imposing his will upon 
a group of trained subordinates, but 
by coaxing, flattering and bullying a 
group of underpaid, uneducated, pro- 
vincial-minded politicians (the Senate 
and the House of Representatives) to 
the point of having the courage of his 
own convictions. Hoover, I am afraid, 
is congenitally committed to the theory 
that the fact that a thing ought to be 
done is necessarily the reason why it 
will be done. His opponent, who is 
under no such delusion, is not only an 
honest man, and an_ extraordinarily 
talented executive, but a skilled politi- 
cian who knows every trick by which 
stupid men may be coaxed and threat- 


view 
scene 


ened into behaving intelligently. I 
shall, therefore, cast my vote for 


Alfred E. Smith.” 
Deems TAYLOR 

But George Ade goes still further. 
He is not even voting, and still he asks 
to be forgiven if he expands a little 
apropos of not voting, after this fash- 
ion. 

“T have your inquiry and I am not 
going to cast a ballot for any one but 
I will tell you what I think of the 
candidates and the parties at this 
time. The Republicans start with a 
big edge because they have reduced 


taxes for those influential citizens 
everywhere who provide campaign 


funds and know how to mold public 
sentiment by indirect methods. Their 
candidate has been a most useful 
citizen but I do not think he will ever 
be a popular figure. I think he is too 
clammy and autocratic. The party has 
treated the farmers of the middle 
west with extreme contempt. It is bad 
enough to starve to death without 
being scolded about it. The Repub- 
licans deserve defeat for their absolute 
cowardice and hypocrisy regarding 
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Prohibition and the Volstead Act, 
The national and state legislators and 
the delegates to all of the conventions 
sit in their rooms and drink anything 
that comes out of a bottle and has an 
alcoholic content and then march over 
to the convention hall, stepping high, 
and vote for “rigid enforcement.” They 
do not believe in it and if enforcement 
ever became rigid they would suffer 
greatly but they continue to enact the 
sickening farce because they are afraid 
of the Anti-Saloon League, the Bap. 
tists, the Methodists and the W.C.T.U, 
The Democratic party is certainly 
a medley, an olio, a crazy quilt and 
an assortment of odds and ends. This 
year it has a good candidate. Sooner 
or later we should elect a Catholic to 
the Presidency just to prove that we 
are living in the 20th century instead 
of the 18th and that witch-burning 
and religious persecutions are no 
longer the pastimes of a free and in- 
telligent people. Al Smith is entitled 
to all the praise in the world for his 
courage and sincerity in telling the 
truth about the 18th Amendment and 
the Volstead Act. He said what ten 
thousand politicians in the Republican 
party knew to be true but were afraid 
to say out loud. He will develop great 
strength in the east and in the cities 
and will be ambushed by all of the 
Protestants and fanatics and_ bigots 
who have dark minds and are narrow 
between the eyes. When I check up on 
the principal opposition to Governor 
Smith I am tempted to vote for him 
because I do not wish, at any time, to 
be found in the same camp with the 
mental dwarfs and perverts who are 
raging against him. I think he would 
be a much pleasanter room-mate than 
Herbert Hoover. I suspect that Mr. 
Hoover would expect his room-mate 
to press the Hoover trousers and take 
orders every morning from an effi- 
ciency expert by the name of Herbert 
Hoover. Al knows how to sing a song 
and to him the world is an alluring 
spectacle. No one can deny that Mr. 
Hoover has been a real humanitarian, 
but he does not sing. He has filled 
many a stomach but probably never 
made a heart beat any faster. If he is 
elected our beloved country will con- 
tinue to be run on a factory system of 
scientific management, and_ prosperity 
will continue. If it continues much 
longer in the present direction, we, 
who have invested our money in farm 
lands, will be playing checkers in the 
large red-brick poor houses which dot 

the middle west.” 
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A BEAUTIFUL NEW MOTOR CAR 


Dodge-Built and Dodge-Dependable 


Fine car distinction and traditional Dodge 
value are brilliantly exemplified in Dodge 
Brothers New Senior Six. 


One ride will confirm the fact that this 
great car is the biggest, fastest and finest 
Six ever produced by Dodge Brothers. 


Even the most casual observation will make 
it instantly clear that every detail of fine car 


equipment is present, every feature of fine 
car performance provided. 


The extra width, depth and restful luxury of 
the seats—the car’s greater roominess and 
finer performance—its arresting smartness 
and rich interior beauty—all confirm your first 
vivid impression that here is a motor car of 
very exceptional distinction and desirability. 


Available in eight distinguished body types ranging in price from $1575 to $1845, fio. b. Detroit 


DODGE BRAG HERS 
NEW SENIOR SIX 
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Satamoir Stripes 


—lustrous moire silk with groups of uns 
usual stripes that lend distinction to the 
rich coloring of the background—an 
imported fabric confined to Orlano. 


All Orlano Cravats carry the Orlano 
Color Tag which suggests the color suit 
the Cravat should be worn with for color 


harmony. 


Satamoir Stripes $250 At the better 
Men's Shops 
Look for the Orlano Color Tag 
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The Cravat is one of Orlano’s 





The Muffler is one of Orlano’s 


Collegiate Mufflers 


—a handsome masculine Muffler for those 
men who want to be “different.” Made 
of soft lightweight wool in scores of pate 


terns and smart color combinations. 


The welledressed man of today owns several 
Mufflers. The completeness of the Orlano 
line permits the selection of Mufflers for 
Various occasions. 
Collegiate AfulMers $5.00 At the better 
Men's Shops 
Look for the Orlano Label 





Cravats O RLAWN O Mufflers 


Created and Made by Hand by the Guest Neckwear Company, Kochester, N. Y. 














VANITY FAIR 


For the Well-Dressed Man 


(Continued from page 100) 


clothes, drape, and minor details 
into greater prominence, and it is only 
by careful attention to these things 
that the evening turn-out will be im- 
maculate. The clothes and the manner in 
which they are worn should suggest 
ease and elegance. Those qualities 
can be achieved by natural shoulders 


;and a generous cut that permits the 


arms and shoulders to move in their 
normal orbits. A coat or jacket that is 
too tight gives the impression that the 
figure has been stuffed into it, and 
when the arms are raised in dancing 
the coat collar sits away from the neck 
in an unsightly way. Correct drape 
causes wrinkles, but they are quite 
legitimate and entirely graceful. Evo- 
lution does not seem to be developing 
a type of man who resembles a geo- 
metrical figure with many plane sur- 
faces and sharp corners, and unless that 
should happen even the most formal 
clothes should follow the natural lines 
of the figure. Starched collars and stiff 
bosomed shirts are other things, and 
their crisp neatness furnishes a pleas- 
ant contrast to the clothes themselves. 

In the matter of details, lapels 
should be soft and roll naturally. 
Grosgrain or dull silk is the proper 
finish and the collar also may have 
the same finish. Straight at the outer 
edges and showing a marked peak, the 
lapel is of medium width. At the cuffs, 
sleeves should be narrow holding the 
white cuff of the shirt so that it will 
neither protrude nor disappear entire- 


ly. The shirt with a cow’s-heel cuff js 
excellent, since the sharply rounded 
corners keep it from protruding, and 
small pins are used to keep it from 
riding up on the arm. A neat touch ip 
dinner dress is to have the waistcoat 
and bow tie of the same materia! that 
faces the lapels of the packet; and, 
with evening tails, tie and waistcoat, or 
tie, waistcoat, and shirt of pique may 
all match. White silk waistcoats are 
neither practical nor correct. Black 
silk socks, plain or with white clocks 
are the thing, and either plain-toed 
patent leather oxfords or pumps con. 
plete the outfit. 

The most formal evening hat is, of 
course, the opera hat, since it may be 
worn only in the evening and not with 
formal day clothes like the stiff silk 
topper. It has become the fashion for 
young men to wear the collapsible top. 
hat with dinner dress, as well as with 
the tails, and with it a formal topcoat 
or overcoat of dark grey, black, or very 
dark blue material. A white silk 
muffler, knotted at the neck, white 
gloves, and sometimes a straight ma- 
lacca or ebony stick are the correct 
outer accouterments of evening dress. 

Any jewelry that a man wears, and 
particularly his evening jewelry, 
should be severe, simple, and incon- 
spicuous, however costly. Stud, links, 
and waistcoat buttons may be of pre- 
cious metals and precious stones, but 
good taste demands that they be rather 
small and neat. 


Meaning No Offense 


(Continued from page 108) 


tricated a gal from the wriggling heap 
before him. You here again, Stella, 
the Star Gazer? he chided, heaving her 
irritably through the door. That’s the 
fourth time she has sneaked in here, 
he sighed to Jack Riddell. She even 
follows me out at night, and writes 
up my house in Beverly Hills. . . 

Do you own a house in Beverly 
Hills? marveled Jack. 

Well, not exactly, hesitated Am- 
brose, but I have an understanding 
with the real-estate people. $1000 
down and $1000 a year for thirty-five 
years. I have the same understanding 
about my Rolls-Royce. And at nights 
it is filled with the Hollywood elect. 
. « He enumerated them vaguely 
from a little list in his hand. . 
Loretta Young, and Sue Carol, and 
Camilla Horn, and Mary Duncan, 
and Lilyan Tashman, and Mary Brian, 
and ZaSu Pitts. . . 

Ambrose, interrupted Jack Riddell 
suddenly, I have got to find out... 
I have got to know. What is the secret 
of your sudden popularity here? Why 
do these beautiful gals surround you? 
Why is all Hollywood at your feet? 

My fame as an author, blustered 


Ambrose. 
Nonsense, said Jack impatient- 
ly. One has only to read your 


books to know it couldn’t be that. 

Ambrose looked about him carefully 
and lowered his voice. 

Well, it’s really a secret, Jack, he 
began. When I came here, you see, 
I knew I should have to adopt some 
novel plan to secure the adulation I 
craved. So very subtly—I think I men- 
tioned the matter to Louella Parsons 
—I spread the word that I was going 
to write a novel about Hollywood. 
You know what these beautiful gals 
will do for a little publicity. The 
scheme worked like a charm. I awoke 
to find myself popular at last. And 
yet. 

Aren’t you satisfied? cried Jack, 
noting with astonishment the look of 
longing that had suddenly come over 
his friend’s face. 

And yet sometimes I long to be out 
of it all... Ambrose’s face shone with 
a new light. . . Sometimes I want to 
return to New York, and meet Carl 
Van Vechten and Carl Van Vechten, 
and Carl Van Vechten, Carl Van Vech- 
ten, and Carl Van Vechten, and Carl 
Van Vechten. .. After all, he is the 
only person who really appreciates 
me... 

Jack Riddell groaned. 

Hottywoop Boy. By Carl Van Veche 
ten. (Alfred A. Knopf.) 
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=> American 
Tradition 


Today . . . as when society went to the game in coach and four . . . the 
watch of those who set the nation’s style is Waltham. Never ... has 
Waltham offered so much... fashion in designs ... split-second ac- 
curacy you could not hope to find in a watch of less dependable origin 
... value made possible only through the production of 25,000,000 of 
< America’s finest timepieces. ... Awaiting your selection at a nearby 
\ jeweler’s is a watch or clock for you . . . carrying on the dial the name 


“A of America’s most distinguished timepiece. .. . 





MASSACHUSETTS 








WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, WALTHAM, 
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Oziteisa 
fluffy mass of 
hair like the inside of 
mattress. 
compressed under 8,000 pounds 
of pressure into a compact cushion! 


A Cushion for 










It is then 


your Rugs... 


to prolong their life..... 
to enhance their luxury 





ZITE says 

“Welcome” 
to every foot. Beneath 
every tread it yields softly 
and silently with the courtesy 
of an oriental. And Ozite gives 
every rug a longer ... and a softer 
life. 

If you have admired luxurious 
rugs in the homes of friends . .. if 
you have wished for rich, deep rugs 
of your own ... Ozite is your answer. 
It makes any rug, even the least ex- 
pensive, feel marvelously resilient un- 
derfoot. Silent, unseen, unattended, 
it cushions every footfall, so that your 
foot sinks deeply into the fabric... 
lending your home that quiet charm 
which comes with orientals and fine 
floor coverings. 

Ozite protects as well. When a heel 
comes pounding down, Ozite is be- 
neath the rug to absorb the blow. 





vite 









Therug, instead of 
being struck against 
the floor is cushioned 

and protected. All friction, 
all strain, all destructive shocks 
are absorbed by 
Delineator Home Institute proved 
that Ozite triples the life of floor 
coverings! Even old rugs are made 
young again with Oczite. 

How much does Ozite cost? Sur- 
prisingly little. We might say: “Noth- 
ing at all because it pays for itself 
many times.” In dollars and cents 
Ozite costs so little that you can 
afford it under every rug and carpet 


the cushion. 


«++ you can’t afford not to have it. 
At all furniture, rug and depart- 
ment stores. Write for booklet. 


Ozite is permanently mothproofed 
and unconditionally guaranteed to 
satisfy you in every way! 


Patented 
September 9 
1924 


i) ? 
| i < CLINTON CARPET CO., 130 North Wells Strect, Chicago | 
(American Hair Felt Co., Mfrs.) | 
| Kindly send me your free booklet, ““The Proper Care of | 
i] Rugs and Carpets,” and small sample of Ozite Cushion. | 
| Name | 
| Address VF 118 | 
ain iat iat enn netscape eatin man ihaiimmean Metsu ans ane a h 


Even hammer blows will not crush Ozite! 
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VANITY FAIR 


Oh! So Long Ago 


Being a Tender Glance Back into That Era 
Known as the Famous Winter of 1910-11 


By CHARLES G. SHAW 


HAT a full two centuries was re- 

quired to popularize the wearing 

of wigs—and an even longer 
period to establish the custom of tea 
drinking in polite society—must appear 
not a little odd to us now when we con- 
sider it was only seventeen years ago 
that in Denver, Colorado, Miss Laura 
Burdick was arrested for smoking a 
cigarette in public and A. J. Drexel 
of Philadelphia hung up a new world’s 
aviation altitude record by soaring to 
the silly height of approximately twelve 
hundred feet! The two-step was still 
the current ballroom frolic of Amer- 
ica, while half the nation whistled 
I Wish That I Had a Girl; 


Douglas Fairbanks grinned his way 


Gee 


through Thompson Buchanan’s The 
Cub and Mel Sheppard, blooming 


with Olympic laurels, romped the half 
mile for the Irish American A.C.; 
Shanley’s Times Square _ lobster- 
palace, had scarcely settled into its 
fresh coat of paint and countless paro- 
dies of Kipling’s A Fool There Was 
flooded the magazine market. In Lon- 
don, Dr. Hawley H. Crippen was 
hanged by the neck until dead on a 
charge of murder, three days subse- 
quent to the demise of Count Leo 
Tolstoy in far-off Astapova, while 
Officer Matt McGrath smashed record 
upon record in that diversion known 
as throwing the hammer. 

At the Eden Musée, Cyrus J. Willets, 
direct from Peru, Ind., viewed with 
open mouth the world in wax, Mary 
Roberts Rinehart had caused a mild 
sensation with The Man in Lower 
Ten, and a portion of the country 
was beginning to pass its evenings in 
figuring out the difference between 
the Republican and Democratic Par- 
ties. . 

But let us further plumb the period. 

Here and there one heard vague 
reports of something called the Tur- 
key Trot and Grizzly Bear, the Mara- 
thon craze still revealed symptoms of 
life, Editor Edward Bok of The Ladies’ 
Home Journal gave heart-to-heart ad- 
vice to all, while drug stores (incredi- 
ble as it may sound) dealt almost en- 
tirely in drugs! It was not the smart 
thing, then, for nice young ladies to 
pass their nights in smoke-soaked 
dance dives, nor even, for that matter, 
to visit such resorts. The automobile 
death rate, at the time, was less than 
two per hundred thousand population 
and Irene Castle had not yet clipped 
her locks, which was eventually to 
produce a nationwide crop of bobbed 
female heads. That the saloon would 
be but a memory a decade later seemed 
a thing too absurd to contemplate and 
Gargantuan were the free lunches that 
certain of these glad retreats dished 
out. The first Narcotic Act had only 
just been put into effect and one-way 
thoroughfares, the vitaphone, codpera- 
tive flats, butter-and-egg plutocrats, 
and non-alcoholic vermouth were, to 
all intents, yet unheard of. 

Lulu Glaser, in The Girl and The 
Kaiser was playing the Herald Square 
Theatre, Gaynor was Mayor of New 
York, and the knitted tie rage was at 


its pinnacle. Lots in swank Old West. 
bury sold for a paltry three hundred 
dollars, while a nine room Park Avenue 
apartment rented for but three thou. 
sand! This was an age innocent of 
chain hotels and dinner dances, but 
one which still celebrated New Year's 
calls and rejoiced in goggles, dusters, 
“banting”, “rats”, “puffs”, and muti- 
lated college hats. 

Joe Dawson, in a Marmon, had won 
the Savannah Cup and Caruso had 
opened the opera season as Renaud 
in Gluck’s Armide. Posters lauding 
the virtues of Colonel Ruppert’s “Beer 
That Satisfies”, Redfern’s whalebone 
corsets, and bottled Club Cocktails 
sprinkled the countryside for miles 
and miles around. The girls of the 
day flaunted feathered picture hats and 
the young men_ sported checkered 
flannel vests. H. G. Well’s The New 
Machiavelli had just made its ap- 
pearance, a group of Boston females 
were seriously taking up wrestling, and 
in Washington the proposal of a half- 
cent piece was presented before Con- 
gress. Still the press echoed with the 
Dr. Cook exposure, and Youssepof— 
“The Terrible Turk”, was a Madison 
Square Garden favorite, while in whis- 
pered awe the White Slave issue was 
surreptitiously discussed, the Trusts, 
in the meantime, along with Mr. J. P. 
Morgan, serving as the inevitable tar- 
get for the public’s slings and arrows. 

Divorce had not yet become the 
fashion it is now, and here and there, 
certain traces actually existed of that 
obsolete condition known as “family 
life”. The cigar market overshadowed 
the cigarette field, barber shops were 
spoken of as “tonsorial parlors”, and 
Anthony Comstock was czar pleni- 
potentiary of vice in general. 

Perhaps the chief change that began 
to make itself felt at this time and one 
which has since left its mark indeli- 
bly fixed, which put an end for good 
and all to the evenings around the 
fireside, was the dance restaurant, fore- 
runner of the later cabaret, and still 
later night club. Prior to this, res- 
taurants served exclusively as bibulous 
or gastronomic haunts. A few posses- 
sed orchestras but the joys of Terp- 
sichore were yet to visit themselves 
within their confines. Dancing was a 
thing apart. For this divertissement 
there were halls. Then, by degrees, 
the dance restaurant appeared upon 
the scene and flourished with such suc- 
cess that in a very short while a goodly 
section of the nation was swaying 
nightly to the clink of glasses and the 
rhythms of the moment. 

Boyish figures for girls had not at 
the time been designed nor had that 
institution of subsequent years—the 
country club—yet fully come into its 
own. In Viterbo, Italy, the trial of the 
Camorrists for the murder of the Cu- 
occolo family was conducted in cages 
and by a court decision the Corthu- 
sian Monks, of Chartreuse fame, won 
their fight against a New York cor- 
poration to prevent the latter from 
using their noted trade-mark. It was 

(Continued on. page 146) 
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THE ALL-‘WEA 


Outstanding among all fine cars on famous avenues and 
boulevards, Lincoln appearance unmistakably suggests 
Lincoln quality and fineness. Lincoln character and 
reputation do not need the emphasis of showy embel- 
lishment—that which is genuinely fine wins univer- 
sal recognition without display—those who design 
Lincoln bodies—famous custom body designers—seek 
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R BROUGHAM 


with beautiful body lines to express the innate fineness 
of Lincoln quality and performance. 

A glance at this beautiful Brougham (by Brunn) re- 
veals Lincoln distinction—it is as perfect in line and 
formasa sculptured masterpiece—its simplicity and gen- 
uine elegance appeal most invitingly to the educated 
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of people who invariably buy the finest things. 
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“What is back 
of these bonds?” 


When you buy bonds from The National City 
Company you get something more than dependable 
income and adequate security of principal. You get 

a broad choice of issues, and personal contact with 

bond men well qualified to help you select suitable 
offerings; you get quick service through a chain of 
investment offices in over fifty leading American 
cilies, offices interconnected by thousands of miles of 
private wires; you get ready access to up-to-date 
information on your various bond holdings; and, 
finally, you get the broad benefits which come from ~ 
dealing with an organization having a background 
of over a century of financial experience and main- 
taining close contact with investment conditions 
throughout the world. 








° e Our monthly list of rec- 
The National City Company ommended issues will 
keep you informed on 
attractive current offer- 


National City Bank Building, New York 
ings. It will be sent upon 


Offices or representatives in the principal cities of the United States, Canada, Europe, request 
China, Japan, India, Australia, South America, Central America and the West Indies. 





















The Fascinating New Sport 


in your 
own 





that is Sweeping America 


capes the sport of Kings! Set the 
pace to suit your fancy—get the 
tingling vibrant health-giving thrill of 
a brisk canter, a snappy trot, a racing 
gallop—without leaving your own 
home. Whip the rich color into your 
cheeks, send red blood coursing 
through your system; tone up your 
muscles; banish that dull listless feeling; 
get rid of flabby fat and build solid 
healthy flesh. Fifteen minutes daily 
astride this ingenious appliance will 
double your joy of living. The Battle 


figures, a zestful tonic—all in one. 

Hundreds of world-famous people, 
prominent statesmen, big business ex- 
ecutives, leading society women—are 
now using the “Mechanical Horse” to 
keep physically fit. The Battle Creek 
Health Horse reproduces exactly the 
health-giving benefits of horseback- 
tiding without the risk and expense 
of keeping a live animal. Easy to op- 
erate, sturdily built, always ready for 
service. Send for Free book “Ride 
Your Way to Health” telling about 

















A BRIDGE LAMP 
IN “ART MODERNE” 


sos yet sturdy in 


form—dressed in its bril- 
liant finish of hammered, 
polished steel —expressive of 
that rare individuality attained 


only by master craftsmen. 


One of the many lamps, 
torchieres, flower stands, con- 
soles and other charming 
originations for the modern 


home, interpreted by the 
craftsmen of SALTERINI. 


Every piece hears the name 
of SALTERINI — Seek 
them at -the finest Shops 
and Department Stores. 


Send for Booklet 


Creek Health Horse is a vigor the enjoyable new way to keep well “Te Grand Prix ss ad 
builder, a creator of fine youthful and young. Write today! oo -Jonn-B- Saltcrini- 
the Belgium In- 
SANITARIUM EQUIPMENT CO. Rios ternational Expo. . ‘“Wrousht-Iron- 
Suite AG-10L GOOD HEALTH BLDG. _ Battle Creek, Mich. Way your 35° 37- West: 23" Street: 
© s. E. co. HEAy. 9 ‘New York: 





‘The Battle Creek Gj” 





HEALTH HORSES 
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“SHOES MARK THE MAN” 











i 
Style 303 — one of fifty-seven 
outstanding models 


Of course, you 
domt need 
comfort shoes 


T. 
e ‘ 


why be satisfied merely with good style when you 
can have comfort too — in the same shoe—at the 
one price? 


Never has finer styling been built into shoes for men 
than Wright has put into the new models of the Arch 
Preserver Shoe. Here's style that is outstanding, that 
causes enthusiastic comment. 


Yet, every Arch Preserver Shoe has the patented 
natural walking base that emancipates even the 
weariest, most painful feet from all discomfort. 


With its arch bridge to prevent sagging and straining, 
its support for the metatarsal arch, and its flat inner- 
sole to insure freedom for nerves, muscles, and blood- 
vessels, the Arch Preserver Shoe puts new life, new 
energy, new happiness into every foot. No man can 
realize its amazing comfort until he wears it. 


Our new booklet is appropriately entitled ‘‘What the Well 
Dressed Foot Will Wear.”’ Send for it. 


E. T. WRIGHT & CO., INC. 
Dept. V-86, Rockland, Mass. 


Made in Canada by Scott-McHale, Ltd., London, Ont., 
licensed by E. T. Wright & Co., Inc. 


THE 


ARCH PRESERVER 


SHOE 
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Look for trade-mark. There is only one 
Arch Preserver Shoe. Its several ex- 
clusive features are protected by patents 
and cannot be duplicated. 


Made for men and bovs by E. T. Wright 
& Co., Inc., Rockland, Mass. — for 
women and girls by The Selby Shoe 
Co., Portsmouth, Ohio. 





“KEEPS THE FOOT WELL” 











VANITY FAIR 


Oh! So Long Ago 


(Continued from page 144) 


during these days, too, that the world 
of art was suddenly thrown into con- 
sternation by the abduction of Leo- 
nardo da Vinci’s Mona Lisa, from 
the galleries of the Louvre. 

Mr. Arnold Bennett was instructing 
the world in the problem of how to 
live on twenty-four hours a day and 
Miss Maude Adams delighted us in 
M. Rostand’s Chantecler. The cur- 
rent weeklies decried the evils of child 
labor, white enameled wooden beds 
with cane head and foot-boards were 
to be encountered in the best bed- 
rooms, while the chauffeurs of the 
period, in no uncertain terms, de- 
manded a “closed shop.” 

This was the year also that gave 
birth to that theatric abortion tagged 
the Winter Garden, runway 
creaked beneath the weight of hefty 
near-nude show girls, while at the 
Majestic The Blue Bird of M. Mae- 
terlinck glorified that elusive thing 
called happiness. The late John Drew 
magnificently stalked through make- 
believe drawing-rooms in Inconstant 
George. The Hen Pecks made 
merry at the Broadway, and the pro- 
lific Augustus Thomas had given us 
The Harvest Moon. The _ Scare- 
crow, with Edmund Breese, garnished 
the boards of The Garrick and from 
nearby Weber’s wafted the strains of 
Alma, Where Do You Live? while 
a few blocks further off Elsie Janis 
and Joe Cawthorn clowned it in 
Henry Blossom’s The Slim Princess. 

U. S. Steel was then selling down 
around seventy-two, though a tiny 
batch of letters, penned by James A. 
McNeill Whistler, brought as high a 
figure as $775.00 at public auction. 
John Paul Jones of Cornell had bro- 
ken the amateur mile record in four 
minutes, fifteen and two-fifths seconds 
and Governor Woodrow Wilson of 
New Jersey, in a speech before the 
Knife and Fork Club, heartily in- 
dorsed the recall: While one J. A. 
Irwin fumed against paying a cab 
driver two dollars for a taxi ride across 
Central Park, a group of members of 
the Ladies’ Four-in-Hand Driving 
Club made a fifty-four mile run, on the 
Club Coach, “Arrow”, from the Col- 
ony Club to Greenwich, Connecticut, 
and fifteen hundred suffragists marched 
in protest against a Legislature which 
had persistently refused to recognize 
women’s right to vote. In Oakland, 
California, a section of a girl's skull 
was cut away by a surgeon to cure her 
from committing further theft about 
the same time that an affluent, though 
bitter, farmer, in fired a 
charge of No. 7 shot into another girl, 
as a warning not to undress before an 
uncurtained window. By a unanimous 
decision of the Supreme Court, the 
Standard Oil Co. of N. J. was held to 
be an illegal monopoly under the Sher- 
man Anti-Trust law, Mr. Eugene Hig- 
gins startled the chess universe by 
defeating the Cuban maestro, Signor 
José Raoul Capablanca, in Paris, and 
the Territories of Arizona and New 
Mexico were admitted into the Union 
as States. 


whose 


Oswega, 


Only the previous summer in En- 
gland J. M. Barrie had declined a 
knighthood, women’s skirts still dan- 
gled shyly around the ankles, while 
Dr. Munyon, with upraised finger, in- 


formed us there was “hope”. Hunter 
Baltimore Rye, Wilson Whiskey, Great 
Western Champagne, and Evans’ Pale 
Ale gladdened the billboards through. 
out the land, best sellers fetched 
dollar and forty cents and linen col. 
lars sold at two for a quarter. In Phil. 
adelphia, with becoming modesty, a 
movement to drape statuary was 
launched and in California Boss Abe 
Ruef of San Francisco was bundled 
off to San Quentin Prison for a term 
of fourteen long years. 

It was during this epoch that Nora 
Bayes and Jack Norworth, straight 
from vaudeville, made their initial ap. 
pearance as stars in a hodge-podge 
entitled Little Miss Fix It, commen. 
orable for those ditties: I’ve a Gar. 
den in Sweden and Turn off Your 
Light, Mr. Moon Man. Carter H, 
Harrison, following the example set 
by his daddy, was elected Mayor of 
Chicago for the fifth time by a plural- 
ity of twenty thousand and Jack John- 
son was given jail for repeated in- 
fractions of the speed law. 

Along the Mexican border a steady 
unrest boiled, the Krupps of Germany 
had patented an anti-aircraft explosive, 
while M. Delcassé, of Paris, predicted 
that France’s navy for the year 1920 
would lead that of the Fatherland in 
cruisers. Money on the New York 
Stock Exchange loaned at 2% per 
cent and the Night and Day Bank had 
changed its name to the Harriman 
National, the trial of Joseph G. Robin 
was front page news for weeks, and 
through the Middle West, Black Hand 
threats and bombs shocked a peace- 
loving populace. The New York Yan- 
kees were known then as the High- 
landers, Samuel Butler's The Way 
of All Flesh was just commencing 
to cabbage attention, while the motor 
cars of the moment embraced the 
Baker Electric, the Rambler, Thomas, 
Stevens-Duryea, and Stoddard-Dayton 
makes, Orchestra seats at the Metro- 
politan Opera House were raised from 
five to six dollars and the Day Letter, 
for the first time, was inaugurated by 
the Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany. 

It was about this period, too, that 
William Gillette began a farewell en- 
gagement at the Empire Theatre in 
his sure-fire Secret Service. Richard 
LeGallienne tossed off verse for Har- 
pers Weekly and fat John Bunny 
puffed and blinked from the. silver 
screen, while Any Little Girl That's 
a Nice Little Girl is The Right Little 
Girl for Me floated through the half- 
twilight from the corner barrel organ. 

A day, true enough, devoid of ra- 
dio philosophy and the twelve mile 
limit, flesh-coloured stockings and air- 
cooled knees, cut-rate taxis and dress- 


suited gunmen, ultra-violet bathing 
parties and_ gilt-edged speak-easies, 


tabloid news and endurance dancing, 
but a day when a single nickel bought 
a schooner of suds the size of a bucket 
and a few simoleons produced a brani- 
gan that lasted a whole night. A day 
when there wasn’t a mad scramble to 
be everywhere at the same moment and 
a still madder scramble to make a 
million over night. A day when life 
flowed lazily by and the echoes of a 
rosy yesterday carelessly blended with 
those of a golden to-morrow. 
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ISOTT. 


First to introduce the “Straight-Eight” 
motor, Isotta Fraschini has built no 
other type since 1921. As strik- 
ingly advanced was their adop- 
tion of four-wheel brakes 


in 1910. 








FRASCHINI 


‘d As modern today mechanically as in 
the obvious originality of its body 
designs. Isotta Fraschini gives now 
the performance you shall ex- 
pect of other cars five years 
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Gn taste, grace of 
line and perfect 
style, as expressed by 


WETZEL, give the im- 
pression of unstudied 





smartness. 
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The Only Jeweled 
Piece of lis Kind 
intheWorld .. . 


OU can have it —a ring, brooch, 

pin or pendant—as utterly dis- 
tinctive as your own personality — 
and, happily, without the premium of 
fabulous price. 

We have on display many original 
pieces of jewelry of our own creation, 
but should you prefer something differ- 
ent, we will fashion it according to 
your wishes. 
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When worn on the 
shoulder onemerely 
turns the lower or- 
nament on its axis 


A gorgeous pendant 
watch of baguette 
cut diamonds and 
Indian cut emer- 
alds, typical of the and a downward 
beauty of Brand- . glance reveals the 
Chatillon jewelry. 7a ho ay hour. 
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CORPORATION 
773 Fifth Avenue 
Savoy—Plaza 


New York City 





VANITY FAIR 


Growing Pains 


By NANCY HOYT 


AM not attempting the 5000th apo- 

logia or indictment of an overdis- 
cussed generation which seems to me 
more significant to the census taker 
than to the moralists or commentators 
who persist in regarding it as a nat- 
ural phenomenon or an act of God 
when, as a matter of fact, this arbitra- 
rily labelled army is, like any other 
age-group, a large segment of the pop- 
ulation to which each year new hun- 
dred thousands are joined, whilst 
others, a:taining the dreadful age of 
twenty-five, are automatically discon- 
nected. But one phase of their de- 
velopment is new; not the young per- 
sons’ own interest in their growing 
pains and first reactions but the fact 
that magazine and book publishers are 
if anything more thrilled by these emo- 
tional sensations than the boys and 
girls themselves. As I am beginning 
to have faint doubts as to the pure 
philanthropy of publishers, as they 
are definitely business people and not 
educators or charitable organizations it 
stands to reason that a market exists 
for literary teethings. And what a 
market! 

The male undergraduate twenty 
years ago elected literature as a life 
work and with it took to his bosom 
poverty and struggle. There was a 
family gathering whose power was used 
to force the rebellious offspring into 
acceptance of the law or medicine as 
a life work. And now the college youth 
dispassionately considers the choice 
of four to seven years’ preparation for 
either of these careers, thinks of the 
small profits to be garnered after this 
long training and jumps for writing 
every time. Glibly, they awe their peo- 
ple with tales of A.’s novel published 
when he was twenty-two and its finan- 
cial gains. Movie rights and serializa- 
tion clauses dance before their eyes. 
How much easier to pen one’s feelings 
towards the first short clothes, school 
room and love affair, how much pleas- 
anter and no garret to frighten them 
off, no time of semi-starvation for the 
father to use as a bogey-man to bring 
his son back to the folds of the 
parental business. 

They have crashed the gate of maga- 
zines and publishers with such pleasant 
ease that instead of throwing them oui 
on their sterns in the winter snow they 
are beginning to receive invitations 
to the next dance. 

What in another age would have heen 
discarded, rewritten or retained onl\s 
as an object lesson of how not to write 
is now placed reverently in a file to be 
sold when the name is made and the 
editors are willing to take almost any- 
thing. The trunk full of rejected MSS 
begins to assume the aspect of a safe 
deposit box full of securities which 
soon will pay. Even in my time things 
have changed; the doors are opening 
more facilely for eager hands and 
less and less vain hammering is neces- 
sary. A lovely lady at the head of a 
great publishing house took me out 
to lunch for the purpose of finding if 
I knew any new talent coming alone. 
“Really young novelists”, she said. 
“Twenty-one or two”—which brings 
bitter thoughts to twenty-five who must 
relinquish the child-prodigy game and 
is faced with the need to produce work 


good enough to be taken on its merit, 

A twenty year old boy editing a ol. 
lege paper writes that most magazines 
are not up to his standard; he would, 
however, not object to doing a piece for 
the X Review. I reread the letter with 
a pitying grin and then see his article 
in print just where he wanted it. 

It must be that gusto has become a 
marketable asset. This the very newly 
hatched chickens have to a wonderfy] 
degree. The first novel has an engaging 
vitality, a passionate egotism which is 
quite impossible to fake. 

The dreadful anti-climax of the young 
novelist’s second book is only compar. 
able to the empty dreariness of New 
Year’s Day which, in my childhood, 
provided us with a ghastly comedown 
after the tense festivity of Christmas 
morning. There was no excitement, no 
bulging stocking, no gold pieces, no 
gaiety; even the hefty dinner was greet. 
ed by a faintly billious eye, too familiar 
with turkey and mince pie and their 
after-effects to welcome their re-ap. 
pearance. We had learnt a certain cau- 
tion by New Year’s and politely de. 
clined second helpings of everything, 
The gusto, in short, was lacking. 

It is this stored up supply of immense 
vitality that makes big successes of first 
novels which are not otherwise very 
valuable. Twenty-one or two years of 
generating this volatile elixir and the 
accumulated store runs sparkling and 
crackling over every page, even though 
the young writer has done his best to 
keep the story sad, world weary and 
as worn out and super-civilized as its 
author feels himself. Some of tthe most 
preposterous plots ever conceived, crazy 
plots full of grotesque errors in con- 
struction, laden with personal asides 
to the reader which will later bring 
the blush of shame to the author's 
cheek, get by purely on the glamour 
and gusto which bathe the whole 
hook. They are as charming as a snub- 
nosed débutante, fussing with her first 
really low-cut evening dress, command- 
ing an indulgent attention from the 
mother and dressmaker she is scold- 
ing. They are as terribly important and 
interesting as the shiny new top-hat 
which the prodigal son is adjusting 
in front of his mirror, grimly clench- 
ing his jaw over the necessity of mov- 
ing it just one fraction of an inch to 
the left. The first novel feels so beau- 
tifully grown-up. 

Suppose it makes a success, ranging 
from the book that sells 10,000 copies, 
still hugging itself over its narrow es- 
cape from the horror of flopping, to 
the 100,000 copies best-seller which 
pushes the young writer inio a blaz- 
ing limelight of temporary importance. 
Uncomfortable as the limelight is, he 
would feel chilly without its glare. 
Until this moment, he has, perhaps, 
written a few short stories, frequently 
rejected, edited a college paper for a 
while and been known to his friends 
and contemporaries as a lad who— 
sorta—writes, crazy but kinda—liter- 
ary. All that was necessary to main- 
tain this reputation was a_ battered 
typewriter, seldom used, a library of 
vividly bound essays and criticism by 
very modern authors and an air of in- 
tense preoccupation when sitting out 

(Continued on page 150) 
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Never mind 


the fashionable colors! 


... wear your colors this winter 


O—we don’t advocate total dis- 
i, oe of what is fashionable .. . 
we merely want to point out the impor- 
tance of being sure the colors you wear 
are correct for you. 


Strong-Hewat manufacture a multitude 
of colorful fabrics for men’s clothing... 
there are all sorts of shades in all the 
colors used in gentlemen’s attire. We 
know we cannot tell every man to wear 
brown, for instance—in this era of col- 
orful clothes there are browns that one 
man can wear that would be fatal for 
another. 


But every man can wear colorful clothes. 
And to help him select his colors we 
have devised a color chart, not alone for 
suits and overcoats, but for the accessor- 
ies as well. These charts are free... 
send for yours. 


— 


STRONG, HEWAT & COMPANY, INC., 25 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 




















ee. — | COLORS aO WEAR | -————— 

This is the Strong- i leh et O Light Hair | 

Hewat Color Har- Well Dressed Man O Dark Hair 

mony Chart. Check © Auburn Hair | 
| yourcolorhairand i BEES 

mail this coupon STRINGHEYAS vay > brgell td © Black (and ] 

for a free copy— Freee Gray) Hair | 
IL usually buy my clothes att...........ssssssssssssseecesseesensees 
| My favorite Brand is.............sscssssssssssesseensesssessessenseseesees 
IN GIVE sic. ssisscinedaccecouctovburcecinvynsuoseracond sacs tusdasesasiesnbevnedsecapenssses 
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mg Golf tournaments have 
produced another fa- 
mous “We.” 


This time the team com- 
prises the champion 
and his “Twin-Grip” 
Golf Shoes—the shoes 
whose sturdy foot-com- 
forting cooperation isas 
essential to your game 
as your favorite clubs. 
Staunch non-skid spikes guard your stance. Comfort, fit and 
style leadership make them apt companions for the smartest 
of sports wear. And their durability in hard play is astounding. 
“Twin-Grips” are the playing partners of Armour, Diegel, 
Espinosa, Turnesa, Klein, Cooper, and hundreds of leading 
pros and amateurs. 

A wide range of styles and leathers (some with rubber soles) 
is available for your choice. 


Your request sent to Golf Department, 61 Melcher Street, Boston, 
will bring a folder on other ““Twin-Grip” models 
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RETAIL SHOPS 


DETRO 
230-234 Michigan Ave. 
Also 


Browning, King & Co. 
Washington Blvd. at 
Grand River 


This mark on the 


tifies them as genu- 
soles of shoes iden- 


ine Goodyear Welts 


NEW YORK 
350 Madison Ave. 
153 Broadway 
131 West 42nd St. 


1263 Broadway 
1843 Broadway 


CHICAGO 
106 Michigan Ave. (S.) 
16 S. Dearborn St. 


so 
Browning, King & Co. 
Monroe & Wabash Ave. 


CLEVELAND MINNEAPOLIS 

BROOKLYN 1935-1945 E. 9th St. 3 South 7th St. 
367 Fulton St. MILWAUKEE ST. PAUL 

8 Wisconsin Ave. 339 Robert St. 


BOSTON 
212 Washington St. 
430 Stuart St. 
PHILADELPHIA 
100 South 16th St. 


We also operate the shoe departments in most Browning, King & Co. stores 
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ST. LOUIS 
Browning, King & Co. 
916-918 Olive St. 
Agencies in other 
principal cities 


KANSAS CITY 
1002 Walnut St. 


SEATTLE 
1214 Fourth Ave. 
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HE value of Tebo Yacht 

Basin Service to owners of 
yachts lies in our straightfor- 
ward contractual relation with 
a one point contact. 

Owner satisfaction is assured, 
through having complete facili- 
ties for all operations that have 
to do with repair, recondition- 
ing, overhaul and conversion lo- 
cated within the confines of this 
yard, and conveniently accessible 
for owner supervision within 
15 minutes of lower Manhattan. 


TODD DRY DOCK ENGINEERING & REPAIR CORPORATION 
Foot of 23rd Street. Brooklyn, New York 

















VANITY FAIR 


Growing Pains 


(Continued from page 148) 


dances with attractive young females. 
Now there are contracts and agents and 
syndicates who cannot be put off with 
vague discussion. Besides, he has a 
curious new ambition to write some- 
thing really good, something that will 
knock “em out of their seats, something 
that will please his own sense of artis- 
lic integrity. The gentle persuasion of 
his publisher and the insistent cries 
of his agent to keep on doing the same 
kind of stuff only serve to irritate him. 
Ile determines to disappear into the 
wilds of Left Bank Paris or the South 
Seas and there hew out a book more 
worthy than this childish effort. 

Having had twenty-one years to de- 
velop personal opinions and original 
reactions for his first book and only 
one scant year to incubate this new 
one he finds it hard to create fresh 
characters. Plot and situation which 
he handled so blithely before worry 
him considerably. He is determined to 
get this book right. Three dreadful 
discrepancies which crept into the other 
and could not be blamed on the printer 
come to his mind. Certain lush errors 
in taste remind him to prune his too 
luxurious imagination. After a year of 
sweat and labour he returns at last 
bearing his chastened offspring. It is 
a good book. Even the publishers think 
so. There is some central idea this time 
in place of that wildly disordered 
hodge-podge which marred his first at- 
tempt. No glaring faults, the writing 
improved, but the Gusto is gone. 

Alas, even the fuss and chi-chi 
of notices, the first reviews, the men- 
tion in a famous critic’s column have 
lost their charm for him. When he real- 
izes that the book is not going to reach 
even a third of its predecessor’s sales, 
he shrugs and thinks harshly of the 
public’s taste. Christmas is followed 
by the indigestible emptiness of New 
Year’s Day. 

Probably it is a better book. Re- 
reading This Side of Paradise and 
Wife of the Centaur does not con- 
vince you that they are any better or 
in fact nearly as good as The Beautiful 
and Damned and Cruel Fellowship. 
Scott Fitzgerald and Cyril Hume, being 
young men of talent, talent which it 
would be senseless to dispute, have 
each pulled past the second-novel-dol- 
drums due to exhausted egos and are 
back again in the lively currents of 
success. But it takes real ability to do 
this; the depression attendant on see- 
ing a failure follow a best seller might 
easily leadsone to the fatally easy open- 
ing in Uncle’s big linoleum works. 

What of gusto? Why can’t one write 
a decent improvement on a childish 
first flight and still keep the flavour? 
No one can describe their initial bottle 
of champagne in a boite de nuit twice. 
With added years, they may even find 
they prefer a wine non mousseuse. Per- 
sonally, I prefer the slightly dreary 
tone of the normal second novel to 
the work of those writers who, at the 
ghastly age of 25 (and that is old if 
they started publishing three or four 
years earlier) insist on still shrieking 
joyously over jazz bands and repeating 
the kiss-in-the-taxi-scene. 

Gusto, dear gusto, is bound to fade 
at the onslaught of time, marriage, 
the need to earn, and the inevitable 
contact with a hard world. Something 


else in compensation usually steps into 
the breach. And there are always new 
hordes of the young who arrive, simply 
bursting with it, so why try to cling 
to its vanishing coat tails? Sometimes, 
I wonder just how ecstatic will be the 
reactions of the children of the moment 
when, in a few years, they become the 
boys and girls of the moment. Wij] 
they squeak with delight at anything? 
An excellent school in New York pre. 
fers to start their pupils at the age of 
eight months, the Cosmopolitan Clu} 
announces a lecture on The Mental 
Hygiene of Infants, no one dares de. 
prive their small boy of the benefits 
of a good psychiatrist and at Barloy, 
North Dakota, there is a colony school 
for inverts under four years of age run 
by a Czecho-Slovakian scientist who 
has dazzled at least one Junior League 
parent into such admiration that she 
wrote all about it to the Junior League 
Magazine. I am not exactly sure just 
what an invert under four years old js 
like but the term seems to mean a shy 
and repressed child. Will they be too 
wise for gusto, these curiously cul- 
tured children? I hope not. From the 
publishers’ announcements the crop of 
first novels seems still to be plentiful, 

There are of course the serious artists 
(O, awful phrase) like Thornton Wild- 
er and Hemingway. Not one word will 
some secret task master allow them to 
change or adjust to the bogey of popu- 
lar taste. They are not given to personal 
disclosures but persist in believing 
that the result of sustained thought or 
inspired observation (God help Hem- 
ingway’s companions when that sharp 
eye rests upon them) is more inter- 
esting than an artificial plot upon 
which are hung all the small troubles 
and pleasures of the last twelve-month. 
This ability to wonder about other 
people’s symptoms is a source of open- 
mouthed admiration to me. Trained to 
regard myself as a minor infant prodigy 
trailing along miles after the glowing 
Fitzgeralds and Humes it will always 
be my own temperature chart which 
excites my interest. Wilder, in The Ca- 
bala, tracked down the sentiments and 
manners of a group of other people, 
not his own individual struggles with 
the ills of the flesh. With far greater 
tenderness in The Bridge, he watched 
over another group even more remote 
from his personal life. This quality of 
detachment from self and interest in 
others must mean that he is not likely 
to suffer from spiritual exhaustion. 

While Hemingway has sufficient hu- 
man mice to gambol before his pounc- 
ing paw and accurate eye, what can 
stop the man? This powerful search- 
light turns its white radiance on every- 
thing about it and the operator seldom 
leaves his post to posture in the light 
himself. 

Who is to stop the very young from 
throwing all their store on paper at 
the first opportunity? What literary 
doctor will preach conservation as a 
means of preventing deflated egos? 
Unless something happens to the mar- 
ket the number of vivid first novels 
will increase and so will a resulting 
number of young authors written-out 
before they are old enough to realize 
the need of a spiritual savings bank 
for those declining years after the age 
of twenty-five. 
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Wild ‘Turkeys Browned and Golden 


and venison and purple grapes 


for these we o ley thanks 


ROST came with the nights. 

The corn stalks withered 
and the hills were fire and scarlet. 
Partridge drummed and a fox 
barked behind the ridge. The 
stockade gates were shut. Out of 
New Hampshire rose the Harvest 
Moon. 


“For these we offer thanks.” A 
voice in the wilderness raised in 
thanksgiving...spreads and be- 
comes the voice of a continent. A 
settlement grows and becomes a 
nation. Each year the nation offers 
thanks for the harvest. Each year 
the harvest is richer...in happiness 
...in material prosperity...in the 
joy of living. 

* * * * 

A great part of the harvest of 
America today is the hatvest of 
industry. Endless research and 
experiment, a divine curiosity, the 
open mind, these have brought 
new products and a new and better 
way of living. 

And part of the march of 
progress, contributing to a safer, 
happier life, is Frigidaire, the auto- 
maticrefrigerator...now providing 
priceless health protection in over 
500,000 successful installations. 


But Frigidaire has not been sat- 


isfied with this achievement. And 
now, after 16 years of constant 
experiment, twelve years of practi- 
cal experience in production comes 
the New Frigidaire... beautiful, 
powerful, convenient, incredibly 
quiet...an entirely new conception 
of automatic refrigeration. 


The New Frigidaire has reserves 
of power for every emergency. Its 
cabinets are built to harmonize in 
line and color with the modern 
kitchen. It is incredibly quiet in 
operation. 


The New Frigidaire safeguards 
health. It prevents food spoilage. 
It freezes ice. It saves time and 
work and money. It provides safe, 
dependable, care-free refrigeration 
...under all conditions. 


* * *e * 


Wild turkeys,brownedand golden, 
and venison and purple grapes. 
For this material evidence of a 
successful harvest the Pilgrims 
offered thanks. The harvest of 
1928 is nearly in. And already 
in thousands of homes the New 
Frigidaire has begun its work... 
quietly, surely protecting the 
health of the family...contribu- 
ting toa safer, happier life. Frigid- 
aire Corporation, Dayton, Ohio. 





» FRIGIDAIRE & 
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‘Rich, Resonant Chime 
—Electrically Accurate 


TIME 


ibe of rare beauty, with melo- 

dious chimes, striking each quar- 
ter-hour with amazing accuracy . . . tak- 
ing correct time-impulses right from 
your electric outlet! Clocks that have 
no springs, no escapement,—that need 
no winding, regulating, oiling or clean- 
ing, yet give you Observatory time, 
month after month. Clocks exquisite in 
design and finish . . . and in many 
styles. Only Revere Clocks, Telechron 
motored, offer you so much in beauty, 
tone and accuracy! 


Your jeweler, department store or 
electrical dealer will demonstrate 
Revere Clocks to you. Mail coupon 
for interesting brochure. 


REVERE CLOCK COMPANY 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 








MOTORED 
The CHIMING ELECTRIC CLOCKS 


Also available without chime feature, if desired. 


MAIL THIS COUPON FOR LITERATURE + 
fi REVERE CLOCK COMPANY | 
Dept. FF, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Please send me complete information about Revere Chime and 
Strike models, which will give me correct time from my electric 
| light current. 
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DISTINCTION 
IN EVENING WEAR 


In styling, fabric and workman- 


ship, Michaels-Stern clothes for 
evening wear are comparable with 
the products of the finest custom 
tailors. They possess the added at- 


traction of moderation in_ price. 


Dinner Jackets and Full Dress Suits 


in all favored models 


MICHAELS - STERN 
CLOTHES 


MICHAELS, STERN & CO., ROCHESTER, N.Y. 








VANITY FAIR 


Tombs in the Garden of Love 


One of Fate’s Little Ironies West of Broadway 


By NIB 


HE rising curtain discloses Norah, 

a slender, quite beautiful young 
woman, strangely engaged in view of 
the many agreeable occupations. open 
to the beautiful and slender. 

She is holding a small kettle high 
up over a feeble gas flame. The room 
is bare of furniture save for a cot bed, 
covered with a rusty, tweed coat, a 
kitchen chair (painted blue) and a 
table on which are two or three worn, 
dramatic parts and some meagre tea 
things and a shabby coin purse. 

A moment: then the tired caryatid 
makes tea—there’s only a miser’s pinch 
left—and listlessly waits. Through 
the one small window early stars are 
Suddenly, with an appealing 
gesture as if these far-off planets were 
a warm, adoring public, Norah begins: 


Seen, 


Fa 


Ise to his bed! What is it to be 
false? 

To lie in watch there and to think 

on him. 


To weep twixt clock and clock? ... 


There is a knock. Eve enters. Ah, 
Eve! True daughter of the flesh pots: 
rosy, replete, Celtic, noisy. She drops, 
panting, into the blue chair. 


Eve: Well, dearie, so it’s here... 
Oh, those stairs! ... Wait! I can’t get 
my breath. (A moment for recovery.) 
It’s here that you are. Well (bridling), 
aren't you going to say Hello? You're 
crazy at seeing an old pal. 

Nora (without enthusiasm): Yes, 
of course. But I didn’t suppose— 

Eve: That anybody knew where you 
were? They didn’t. But I’m not the 
kind to let a pal disappear without 
‘round. So I asked 


even turning 

Manny— 

Noran (startled): Manny doesn’t 
know. 


Eve: No and you're very silly. He’s 
got a grand sketch for you in the new 
show. 

Norau (deprecatingly): Oh! 

Eve: But after the trick you played 
him, slinking off without even leaving 
your "phone number, he says he'll be 
damned if you deserve it. 

Norau: It doesn’t matter. 

Eve: Just the 
message for you if I found you. He 
knows you're somewhere ‘round here. 
Been tracking you, see? Well: I had 
the bright idea to ask at the telegraph 
off on the corner. Yes, they thought 
you must be the young lady that’s 
heen coming in about a wire. N’ then I 
vamped ’em into giving me 
address. (Slyly) Who is it, dearie? 
I hope he’s rich. You look as if you 
could do with a bit of the ready. Good 
God, what a rat hole! (She takes in 
the room with a shudder.) 

Norau (dully): The people are kind. 

Eve (contemptuously): Kind! Don’t 
talk about kindness in a world that 
lets a decent kid sink to a slum like 
this! A girl’s gotta be kind to her- 
self, in her own way, too. Now listen: 
That’s what I’ve come about. Manny 
says, “Tell her,” he says, “the part’s 
hers, the whole show’s hers, as soon 
as she’s ready to come back n’ behave 
herself. ” 


same he gamey a 


your 


Norau (tensely): I don’t want it. ] 
want nothing more from Manny. 

Eve (going blandly on): You can 
name your own figure, too. There’s 
kindness, if you ask me. And _ the 
sketch, oh, lalalala! 

Norau: Please! I don’t want to hear, 

Eve: You’re a poor little innocent 
girl, see? It’s in Paris, on the lonely 
outskirts. There’s a terrible rain storm 
... Ain’t it funny what a lot o’ drama 
they’ve discovered in rain? ... You're 
obliged to take a cab, gotta get to the 
Convent of the Sacred Heart, or some- 
thing. Well, the rain gets worse n’ 
worse. N’ there you sit— 

Noran (vehemenily): Never! I tell 
you I won't 

Eve: There you sit in the rickety 
cab, n’ the rain terrible. All of a sud- 
den the cabby, he’s a red-nosed, leery, 
lousy old thing, the cabby climbs down 
from the box and insists on gettin’ 
inside with this _pure, sweet, 
young convent violet. Can’t you see 
the business? (She rocks with laugh- 
ter.) Its a wow! 

Norau (excitedly, beginning to walk 
up and down): It’s sickening. You 
don’t understand. I’m done with all 
that. Done with it, done with it, DONE 
with it! Here (with an effort at 
calm), I’ve just made tea. Have some? 

Eve (injured): I could do with 
something. Here I climb five filthy 
flights of stairs to bring you a piece of 
good news, and then— 

Norau (handing her v cup which 
empties the tea pot): Tm afraid ... 
there seem to be only two _ biscuits 
left. (She turns up a small tin.) 

Eve: That'll do for me. I’m on a 
diet. God! I might as well be dead. 
I can’t eat de foy graw . .. can’t eat 
cavyare ... can’t drink. Can’t drink a 
drop! Imagine thirsting for fizz. . . 
your tongue hanging out... n’ a cellar 
full of it! I'm cirrh-ot-ic. (She pro- 
nounces the word carefully.) I asked 
the doctor what that meant. He gamey 
a queer look n’ said it was from the 
Greek, it meant “tawny.” That’s pretty 
good, ain't it? (Laughs.) He’s the 
most expensive doctor in New York 
n’ he gives me ‘a nice, gold-colored 
disease. (She speaks with her mouth 
full; she fails to notice that there is 
nothing for Norah.) But what I want 
to know dearie, n’ you gotta tell me, 
what’s the idea? 

Noranu: The idea? 

Eve: What’s this holy, touch-me-not 
game? ... Chucking the old crowd? 
You don’t look as if you’d found any- 
thing better to take its place. "Mem- 
ber the C’rinthian Revue? .. n’ your 
little dance? ... n’ how you had ’em 
all crazy? (Smiles poisonously.) You 
didn’t wear any wings then, did you 
dearie? I can’t believe you're the 
same girl. 

Norau: I'm not. 

Eve: Well, you needn’t blow about 
it. You were all right. Look at the 
men you had! Not forgetting Mr. 
Morry Mannheimer. You're terribly 
dainty about him now, but you were 
his little white-haired boy once, n’ 
you knew your luck. What’s up? 

(A moment.) 
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ly | of wing-tip shoes. Now, designing a correct 
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IRYDONS 
HOLLY Wee) 


Modern art - vivid and 
brilliant...» and dis- 
tinactive adaptations 
of age-old art forms 
oes fimd expression im 
designs for Christmas 
Greetings, Socal Sta- 
tionery and Playing 
Cards, at Chrysom’s... 
Done in water color, ; DIAMONDS, PEARLS and 
wood block, dry point, PRECIOUS STONE JEWELRY 
steel or copper en- 
graving.. Announcements and Wedding MOST OF THE FINER EXAMPLES OF 

Invitations executed SPAULDING JEWELRY ARE MADE IN 


A truly remarkable Brooch 9 
Diamonds and carved Emeralds 
—the modernistic trend is evi- 
denced inthe quite unusual design 








OUR OWN WORKSHOPS FROM OUR 
s 
for America’s social OWN ORIGINAL DESIGNS - - PRICES 


leaders .. Emtrust your ARE ALWAYS FAIR AND CONSISTENT 
orders to Chryson’s 


and be assured of ex- SPAULDING & 0. 


clusive creations...» 
Chryson’s also import 


JEWELERS & SILVERSMITHS 


1e exotic gifts from abroad Michigan Avenue «+. GHRICAGO 

’ ssrestesaty seattentene Orringron Avenue | | | EVANSTON 

y ee Chryson’s ses at 6926 8 ae 
Hollywood Boulevard, 


Hollywood, California. 
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Out of your morning fog 
in ten seconds 


pe bape you were out most cf 
the night. No need to tell the 
world about it. Greet the cold, grey 
dawn with a smile—with a sparkle 
in your eye, instead of the “burnt 
holes in a blanket’ effect. Chase 
the tired, sleep-famished look from 
your face. The set wooden expres- 
sion that everybody knows is the 
“morning after” look. 

All you have to do is pat a few drops 
of Fougere Royale Lotion on your 
face after shaving. Thousands have 
discovered that 10 seconds with this 
magic lotion gives precisely the 
same effect as a 20 minute massage 
by an expert barber. Peps you up 
like a cold shower. Puts good red 
color in your cheeks. Stimulates 
circulation and washes away fatigue 
lines, sleep wrinkles. Tightens up 


ugcre Koyale 


Pronounced Foo-Zhaire Royal 
After-Shaving Lotion 


After-Shaving Lotion, 75c 
Shaving Cream, 50c 
Shaving Stick, 75¢ 


Talcum, 50c 


Eau Vegetale, $1.25 
Facial Soap, 50c 


pouchy fat and gives you the firm, 
taut, youthful look of an athlete. 
Also styptic—heals cuts, etc. Use 
it in the office, too, when you need 
“waking up.” 

And if you want a modern miracle 
in shaves—one that is smooth, fast, 
genuinely comfortable, try Fougere 
Royale Shaving Cream. It’s sheer 
luxury—nothing less. Positively 
cannot burn or irritate, because it’s 
scientifically balanced—non-caustic. 
Both cream and lotion are mildly 
perfumed with Fougere Royale 
(Royal Fern), a wholesome out- 
door fragrance. At druggists every- 
where—or generous samples for the 
coupon below. 








poceun Inc., Dept. vg. | 
539 West 45th Street, New York City 





You may send me without charge trial 
containers of Fougere Royale After- 
Shaving Lotion and Shaving Cream. 


if. Eee 


Address... --- pees e | 




















VANITY FAIR 


Tombs in the Garden of Love 


(Continued from page 152) 


Norau: Oh...I'm trying to get into 
something different, that’s all. I 
couldn’t stand the old life. 

Eve (derisive): Converted? Splen- 
did! Nothing new about it but it’s 
grand publicity. What’s the apostle’s 
name? Do I know him? What! (With 
a suspicious glance.) It wasn’t, now 
don’t tell me it was, that boy with the 
rude grey eyes? That clam? Not that 
I ever wanted him to notice me. Him! 
A rusty Johnny with just enough to 
pay for his hall bed room Sat’day 
night n’ ten cents left over for the 
plate next morning. 

Norau (in a smothered voice): Vd 
rather you wouldn’t speak of him. 
You didn’t know him. 

Eve: But what’s become of him... 
your pious prince? (She looks around 
the room with mock care.) Why isn’t 
he here? 

Norau (with an effort): He went 
to the war... and never came back. 

EvE (staring ; incredulous, scornful): 
Well, of all the complete dumb bells! 
Look here, you don’t know, I suppose, 
that the war’s over ... been over a 
hundred years. But you're still going 
on... n’ not getting any younger, 
believe me. 

Norau (fiercely): What has that 
got to do with it? You shan’t... I 
can’t have you talking him over... 
as if he were just the usual sort. He 
was the bravest, finest, truest man I 
ever knew. He was a hero. 

Eve: A live manager’s worth a dead 
hero anyday. 

Norau (oddly): That’s just it. He 
isn’t dead. 

Eve: Wh-a-a-a-t? 

Norau: I feel so strongly that he 
isn’t dead. He was only reported 
“Missing.” And the strangest things 
have happened; men, after shock, 
wander off, not coming to themselves 
sometimes for years. Then something 
happens, counter-shock, they call it, 
and it all comes back. I’ve heard all 
about it from his Colonel. 

Eve: I bet his Colonel doesn’t think 
he'll come back. Does he? (Pins her 
down.) Does he? 

Noran (evasively): He—he doesn’t 
feel as I do, perhaps. But then the 
whole thing was so close to him. Be- 
sides, it was in the Chemin des Dames. 

Eve: The sh’man d’what? 

Noran: It means The Ladies Way. 

Eve: Mmm. That’s real pretty. 

Norau: It wasn’t pretty, I believe. 
It was terrible. 

Eve (briskly): Well, dearie, you're 
the one that’s “wandered,” if you ask 
me. Aw! (Roughly.) Don't be an idiot! 
There isn’t one mother’s son of ’em 
that’s worth an inch of threadbare 
crepe, a single sob. Don’t I know? 
Didn’t I want to kill myself when Joe 
. . - Member how crazy I was about 
that beast? ... when Joe chucked me 

. . n’ smashed me? But did I stay 
down? (Her voice grows bitter and 
shrill.) Did I crawl into any tenement 
grotto and lock my door on a nice big, 
gamey world? No fear! I said I'd get 
my own back from Joe’s tribe, and 


I’ve gotten it all, believe me. (She 


laughs.) 

Norau (detached): The man I 
cared for was different. He made the 
whole world changed, and lovely. I al- 
most think he . .. gave me a soul. 


Eve: I bet it was the only thing he 
did give you. 

Norau (carried away, a little wild. 
ly): L owe him everything I value now, 
Ideals. Ambition. It’s like a ruby 
glow over life. I’m happier, even to. 
day than when— 

Eve: Yes, you look so happy. As for 
your ruby light, is it always so cheer. 
ful and gloomy here? The place gives 
me the creeps. But the point is, are 
you so damned happy that you don’t 
want a good job? 

Norau: I do. But not the old one. 
Even if I hadn’t promised. I couldn't 
be the only one of us that wasn’t fine 
... that couldn’t take a chance. Sup. 
pose it was true. Suppose he never 
came back. 


Was it enough for him to scale the 
sky 

Against the slippery adamant of 
fame 

And, giving youth, give all? 


No. It wasn’t enough. (For a@ moment 
she seems to have forgotten Eve's 
presence; then, conscious of her stony 
incomprehension, she drops brusquely 
into a@ propitiative brightness, rushing 
her words.) But I’m going to be all 
right, I think. I’ve: already had a 
small part; the sister of Saint Odile, 
the blind girl, you know, who was 
saved by the rocks opening and swal- 
lowing her. It was quite touching, the 
desert scene with the sister left shut 
out, alone. 

Eve (dryly): I can’t see Odol run. 
ning, even with that rock business. 

Norau: Ah, but wait! The man who 
produced it thinks he can get me a 
splendid engagement. The telegram’s 
coming from him. I haven't dared to 
go out for three days, for fear of miss- 
ing it. It seems that some one is to be 
slipped into the part at a moment's 
notice, and if I’m there, and ready for 
it, he thinks they'll take me. Oh if 
they do! (She clasps her hands.) 

Eve: What’s the show? 

Noau: Cymbeline. 

Eve (blankly): Sounds like one of 
the new fabrics. Look here, dearie. 
(Her voice shades to the note of a 
souteneuse.) Chuck all this nonsense 
about dotty saints and tinkling cym- 
balines. Come back! The straight-’n- 
narrow’s no place for a girl unless she’s 
got her own motor car, and is well 
wrapped up. Let me just say the word 
to Manny— 

Noran (flashing): Thank him, and 
tell him not to trouble about me again. 
I am never going back. (With sudden 
apathy.) I don’t know why I’ve talked 
to you about things this way. I see 
so few people that— 

Eve (carelessly, getting up to go): 
Don’t worry, dearie. I haven't heard 
half you said. I’ve been too busy 
thinking what a pathetic little fool you 
are. A girl who might have every- 
thing . . . Lovers! .. . Luxury! ... 
Clothes! . All that! And who'd 
rather live in a garret with a ghost! 
(She turns at the door.) A ghost! 

Norau: You're all right? 

Eve (easily): Oh, he'll do, m’ busy 
friend. "Member the old song? 


He’s got miss-firing tonsils, 
(Continued on page 
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And, of course you must 
see the wondrous Isle of 
Pines—the valley of the 
Yumuri—the Valley of 
Vinales — Matanzas— Pi- 
nar del Rio, home of 
burning romance” in leaf. 
Information from Cuban 
National Tourist Com- 
mission, Havana, or 
from any Cuban Con- 
sulate or Tourist Agency. 








Havana, smartest city in 
America, offers you thirteen 
daily hours of sunshine for 
sport—golf, yachting, tennis, 
motoring on velvet highways 
(bring your car in free of 
duty), bathing, deep-sea fish- 
ing, polo—horse-racing on 
the prettiest track you've 
seen, a Jockey Club where 
you may play, dine, dance or 
watch the races—Jai-Alai, 
fastest game on earth—And, 
the Casino, luxurious shrine 
of a fickle goddess, with the 
best cook this side of Paris. 
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A Christmas Gift 
that “Carries On” 


There are more practical, last- 
ing good wishes packed in a 
Hartmann Wardrobe Trunk than 
in any other Christmas gift—and 
there is room for more. 


At travel times—in the home 
—a Hartmann Wardrobe Trunk 
is a sturdy, useful friend to each 
journey’s end. A lifetime of 
service is packed—with recollec- 
tions of you as a friend! —if you 
send a Hartmann as your Christ- 
mas gift. 

A model, style and price for 
every purpose, taste and purse 
—and HARTMANN ona trunk 
is the insignia of quality. 

Authorized Hartmann dealers 
will aid you in selection and 
understandingly arrange appro- 
priate delivery. 


HARTMANN TRUNK CO., 
RACINE, WIS. 


M.L ir Mfg. Company, Ltd., Toronto 
Licensed Canadian Manufacturers 
J. B. Brooks & Co., Ltd., Great Charles St., 
Birmingham, England 
Licensed Distributors for Great Britain 
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TRUNKS 
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4 PRONOUNCED GWAH- STEE be 


COOKING SHERRY 


**¢ SALTED }-- 


Permit No. L. A. Cal. H10033 


O epicures who dine bon vivants 

and to those below stairs who 
cook for them the news of Guasti 
Cooking Sherry is as welcome as the 
white horses to Sister Ann. 

For it means a rare, delightful, old 
time cookery flavor has returned to 
help restore the almost lost art of 
dining. 

Guasti Cooking Sherry is the same 
fine sherry that has made the name 
of Guasti famous for years—with. 
enough salt added to remove it from 
the beverage class yet just enough to 
season foods for the average taste. 


If your grocer can not supply you, 
send his name with 50 cents to our 
nearest branch for a bottle of one of 
theGuasti Cooking Aids listed below 
—enough to prepare several meals. 


“Treasured Flavors” 

A book of favorite recipes of fa- 
mous chefs. Allow us to send you 
“Treasured Flavors” with our com- 
pliments. Please address our nearest 
branch. Dept. 701 


Italian Vineyard Co. 
operating the largest vineyard under one 
ownership in the world. Established 1883 


Los Angeles, Calif. New York 
1248 Palmetto St. 11 Hubert St, 
Chicag New Orleans 


o 
400 W. Kinzie St. 628 Godchaux Bldg. 


The Guasti Cooking Aids 


SALTED . .. For Roasts, Soups, Sauces 


© Guasti Cooking Sherry C) Guasti Sauce ala Bordelaise 
(0 Guasti Sauce a la Bercy CD Guasti Sauce ala Newberg 


SWEET. .. For Fruit Cocktails, 
Puddings, Desserts 


CO Guasti Sweet Sherry Flavoring 
O Guasti Sweet Port Flavoring 
DC Guasti Sweet Sauterne Flavoring 


(Send 50 cents for each bottle ordered. Postpaid) 
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A Luxurious Necessity 
For The American Gentleman 


RIOLILS RAZOR 





, HONED IN THE CASE FLAT TO THE FACE Ai 
L : a 


A One Blade Safe- 
ty Razor that will 


A toilet requi- 
site thatany man 
will take pride give a lifetime of 


in possessing perfect shaves 





ROLLS RAZOR is simplicity itself—just one safety blade 
and its handle in a compact metal case containing the 
strop and hone. 

The blade, of finest Sheffield steel, is of the old straight 
razor type and hollow ground but slightly shorter of course 
to fit into all the nooks and crannies of the average face. 
Properly handled it will give a lifetime of perfect shaves. 

Stropped in its case before shaving—honed in its case when 
necessary, the blade, kept ever keen, shaves flat to the face— 
not at right angles. It cuts the hair—does not pull it out. 

En route or at home, compact in its case, the Rolls Razor 
eliminates entirely the necessity for worry as to where the next 
package of blades is to be purchased. 

A British Importation For Sale in the Better Shops 
Imperial No. 1—Silver plate in leathered container $15 
Imperial No. 2—Nickel plate in cardboard container $10 


We recommend Imperial Rolls Shaving Soap for a_su- 
perior shave. Packed in hygienic indestructible bowl—$1.50 


Descriptive Folder Sent on Request 


LEE & SCHIFFER, Inc. 7 East 44th St., N. Y. C. 


U. S. Distributors 


NOT JUST ANOTHER SAFETY RAZOR 
ACTUALLY ANOTHER KIND OF SHAVE 
RE FH RE Cok A TORE EEE 








VANITY FAIR 


Poetry and Prose 
An Ocean-Going Study in Counterpoint 
By IRENE FRANKLIN 


T had all come true! After the years 

of dreaming it WAS a deck chair 
that enfolded her slender, tense form. 
She was so glad the steamer rug was 
that soft, woody green. It so beauti- 
fully blended with the pale sapphire 
the sea had so graciously decided to 
be today. Think of it! Her first trip 
abroad. The family all seemed to have 
been everywhere but she didn’t “seem 
to get to go”. But oh! the seas and 
the far countries she had travelled in 
her dreams. It got to be quite funny 
to the family—‘Margaret, dear, if 
you're not too far up in the Himalayas 
today will you make a fourth for 
bridge at the Casino at two?”—or 
“Margot, darling, do come in off Como 
and telephone the furrier to call for 
the coats and things.” She finally 
stopped talking about the lands of her 
dreams for she was a sensitive and 
shy little creature but some day... 

And to think of it! This beautiful 
blue and gold day had been the day! 
The noise and confusion of the de- 
parture were over and it did seem 
almost too much that a shadowy sug- 
gestion of a new moon should be 
drifting into the picture away off 
there. What a glorious night! Her 
book slipped to the floor, her Bon 
Voyage gift from Cousin Theodore. 
A beautifully bound volume _intri- 
cately tooled and lettered My Trip 
Abroad. Aunt Elinor had said, “Every- 
one has at least four of these things 
thrust upon them and no one has ever 
been known to write anything in them 
but the addresses of some of the 
passengers and you simply cannot 
match up the people with their names 
and addresses a week after you land! 
But if you must keep a record of your 
trip do start it the first day, my dear. 
A conscience such as you have may 
force you to continue!” Addresses of 
passengers indeed! She had never 
been able to tell anyone the beautiful 
things she saw all about her and with 
Devon, Pisa, and Venice all before 
her ... the little book was a blessing! 
And so the Lady writes: 

“The cool swish of the spray as it 
whirls and sighs lazily against the 
side of the big liner. . . . It is one of 
those still, black velvet nights, almost 
tropical in its hush, with a veil of stars 
powdered across its breast! .. . the 
stillness! . . . the quiet! ... just the 
swish of the waves and the salty tang 
of the freshened wind... ” 

A Man’s Voice: “Brother, I'll say 
the chow is THERE on this skiff, and, 
what I mean, when you have nothin’ 
to do for six, seven days I'll say you 
want to be well-stoked!” 

The Lady: “The slender curve of a 
new moon a silver scythe to 
mow down moonbeams at dawn per- 
hapel 5° 

A Girl’s Voice: “I can do it swell 
in my riding breeches but the damned 
skirts hamper me and cramp my style! 
After all, the Charleston is a ques- 
tion of loose knuckles. Up to a year 
ago no sane woman would acknowl- 
edge she had any! Oh! well, other 
times other features! Come on up on 
the back porch of the boat and I'll 
show you that IN and OUT step. I’m 
dressed for it!” 


The Lady: “One Iast little fluff of 
fleecy cloud crosses the moon . . 
Naughty little cloud! and what have 
you been up to so late? ... Maybe a 
kind little cloud veiling the moon to 
shield a lover’s kiss! . .. ” 

A Man’s Voice: “Well, I’m going to 
look this Italy thing over but, believe 
me, it’s got to go some to beat little 
Swampa Vista in Florida! I want to 
get a peek at this Lido place and 
maybe get some ideas for our new 
development. We’ve got gondolas! Yep, 
male and female! Ha! Ha! And a 
lot of peppermint-stripe umbrellas! 
And those rubber sea-horses. Next 
year we're goin’ to build!” 

The Lady: “The breeze quickens... 
makes a gay little singing sound... 
playfully ruffles the water away way 
off there . . . Was that a porpoise? 
Not so late at night surely? ..., 
They are such darlings! . The 
carefree happy children of the sea...” 

A Woman’s Voice: “My dear, I 
simply didn’t bring a stitch to wear 
with me. I always get everything in 
Paris! I'd rather be seen about in 
bath towels than wear the ghastly 
things one gets on the Avenue, clothes 
being what they are. I’ve just enough 
to cover me until my new things come 
home from Lanvin! Believe me or not, 
I’m reduced to my last fourteen sport 
suits, twenty or so evening rags and a 
few trunks of mouldy afternoon things. 
A mere handful, my dear. I feel so 
draughty and naked! But we stayed 
on South longer than we had thought 
for, hoping SOMETHING would 
happen and it NEVER did! And here 
am I, two weeks behind in fittings 
looking as though I had been dressed 
by a kindly Sergeant of the Salva- 
tion Army! How can I face dear 
Chanel ?” 

The Lady: “Lights! . twinkly, 
flirty lights . . . ever so far off ... 
There! ... a ship! ... Mysterious 
and beautiful stranger bound to far 
off . .. Oh! where shall we make it? 
. . . The Orient usually wins! ... 
Cargo? . . . Funny shaped lacquered 
tins of tea... sandalwood .. . ivory, 
not carved but in great rugged pieces 
... bolts of silks, raw silks from dark 
bazaars in smoky Autumn hues .. 
that Chinesy sort with knots in it— 
spices . .. myrrh .,.. camphor ... 
amber... ” 

A Man’s Voice: “See’at ship? Know 
who is she? *At’s a Mulligatawny of 
the Joy Line bound for Alaska loaded 
with dolls’ eyes”. 

A Woman’s Voice: “Oh! Ain’t you 
the ONE!” 

The Lady: “The strange ship voices 
a friendly call over the still night to 
us... . We answer but ever so much 
louder and in a powerful bass. Maybe 
ours is a MAN boat! A dashing Gal- 
lant of the Sea flashing his shiny 
brass and satiny white paint at all 
the passing female craft making them 
hours late at their ports because they 
would linger and look back for one 
last glimpse of his thrilling silhouette 
against the skyline! ...” 

A Woman’s Voice: “Esterella! 
Esterella! Stop that running around 
and come here to Mother! Romping 

(Continued on page 158) 
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Premature Baldness 
is often a Confession 
of scalp neglect 


oe 
Pee 





rn is almost entirely 
the result of scalp neglect and 
abuse. Unfortunately, we're not 
conscious of the damage we're doing 
until it’s often too late. 


How can you expect hair to grow 
on a scalp that gets no exercise? Yet 
most of us never stimulate our 
scalps. We let the circulation get 
sluggish. We wash out the natural 
oil and leave the scalp tight and dry. 
As old hairs fall, we let the follicles 
close up, so no new hairs can come 
through. 


And all the while it’s so easy to 
give your scalp correct treatment— 
to ward off baldness permanently. 


Just follow these few important 
“Do's” and “Don'ts.” 

Do’s Give yourself regular scalp 
massage with “Vaseline” 
Hair Tonic. Every day if your hair 
is in bad condition. Otherwise, 
every other day. Apply a little of 
the Tonic directly to the scalp. 

















changes o 


“Vaseline” Hair Tonic is sold in two convenient sized 
bottles. Specially designed shaker tops make it easy 
and economical to use. Buy a bottle today. 


Work it in with the finger tips, 
using a rotary motion. This massage 
attracts the blood to the scalp where 
it’s needed. Stimulates circulation. 
Loosens tightness. Removes in- 
crusted dandruff or scaly skin. Opens 
up the hair follicles. Supplies valu- 
able oil to relieve dryness. 


Don’tsubject your scalp 
to sudden extreme 
temperature—such as 
rushing from heating exercise to a 
cold shower. 








Don’t shampoo your hair without 
first giving yourself a scalp massage 
with “Vaseline” Hair Tonic. 


If you follow this treatment, 
there’s no reason why you should 
lose your hair prematurely. Or for 
that matter, why you should ever 
be bald. “Vaseline” Hair Tonic is 
sold at all leading drugstores. Buy a 
bottle today. Made by the Chese- 
brough Mfg. Co., 17 State Street, 
New York. ©Chesebrough Mfg.Co., 1928 


Vaseline 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


HAIR TONIC 











VANITY FAIR 


Tombs in the Garden ot Love 


(Continued from page 154) 


But he’s thousands rich in consols, 
And I might learn to love him later on. 
(As she sings she executes a few steps 
in an accomplished jazz-baby manner.) 
Well, so long, dearie. If you ever need 
anybody, mind I’m still your pal. I 
don’t forget the times you staked me. 
Lord! When you had it you knew how 
to let it go. I will say that for you. 

A curious gleam comes into the 
other girl’s eyes. 

Norau (with great hesitation): Just 
at this moment, as it happens... I 
feel quite sure of this part, of course 
. . » But until then . . . This place is 
so cheap, it’s absurd, but I am... If 
you... (She flushes; breaks down. 
Something in Eve’s face checks her.) 

Eve (with a warding-off hand): 
Sorry, dearie, but if you’re trying to 
touch me for a loan, I can’t see it. 
That’s where m’ boy friend draws the 
line. “Anything you want,” he says, 
“but when it comes to slipping odds n’ 
ends of cash to your down-and-out 
pals, it’s all off,’ he says. You see, it 
wouldn’t be right, would it? (Plain- 
tively.) I gotta be faithful to him 
somehow, haven’t I? No, I was think- 
ing more of coming to cheer you up 
when you felt blue. 

Norau: Goodbye. 

Eve (glancing at a diamond-en- 
circled dial sunk in her fat wrist): 
Well, will you look at the time! Good 
Lord! I gotta call up right away. I 
say dearie, lend me a nickel, will you? 
I haven’t got anything small. (She sees 
the purse on the table, picks it up and 
coolly digs into it. Norah makes an 
instinctive gesture of dismay. But al- 
ready Eve has extracted the coin.) 


Thanks, dearie. It’s like old times, 
ain’t it? Helping ourselves to 


each other’s things. Well, bye-bye. 


Best of luck. It'll all come out right, 
She goes out, and down the stairs. 
humming: “I might learn to love 
him later on.” Norah turns back ‘into 
the room. It seems drearier, some. 
how, than before. Eve’s splendor, her 
jewels, her furs, had fairly illumi. 
nated it. There is a furtive knock, 
Mrs. Shea, the landlady puts in her 
head, then gives Norah a telegram. 
Mrs. Suea: It’s a shame, Miss. This 
came last night. “Give it me,” I says 
to the lad, “I’m going up to the lady’s 
floor.” I put the tilligram in me bosom 
and then—(Thus, on and on, in volu- 
ble exculpation. Norah tears open the 
message . .. Stares at it... and 
stares.) Nobody dead, or nothink, J 
hopes, Miss? 

NoraH (in a@_ voice unnaturally 
bright, almost gay): Yes, Mrs. Shea, 
Some one has died. But it was only 
My Chance. This is a call to rehearsal 
eight hours ago. 

The woman vanishes mumbling 
sorries and something about “Mind, 
or-you won't have no light, Miss.” 
Norah looks up. The gas flame is 
sinking. The meter, tragic-comedian, 
is giving its sordid cue to the credi:- 
less poor: A-nickel-a-nickel-or-we'll 
cut-off-your-supply-a-nick—M echani- 
cally Norah picks up the purse for 
the reviving coin, then remembers 

.. it us empty. Eve! 

The gas dies out. For a moment 
the girl stands irresolute, then with 
a little cry she flings herself on to 
the bed, drawing around her the old 
tweed coat. 

Somebody lights up a neighboring 
loft just then; a ray steals in through 
the one small window, touching the 
soft form lying there in the dark. 

THE CURTAIN FALLS 


Poetry and Prose 
(Continued from page 156) 


like that when you’ve just had one 
each of the desserts! My Goodness! 
Look at you. All het up!! And I didn’t 
bring the electric iron because I was 
told that European connections were 
different. How am I going to get the 
wrinkles out of you? You’re making 
too much noise and Mother has a 
headache. I always have headaches 
when I live American Plan. I can’t 
think WHY! Go and play up on the 
front deck where those people are 
and Mother can’t hear you. Be an 
angel and don’t sit in anything.” 

The Lady: “Now one small beam of 
light touches the water and becomes 
a path of silver... a path to Happi- 
ness ... two figures pause at the rail 
charmed by the beauty of the night 
. - - Lovers surely...” 

A Woman’s Voice (at the rail): 
“God! Five more days of this and I'll 
be Queen of the Cuckoos! This layout 
would make a swell scenario for a 
Sunday School picnic in Des Moines! 
Nothing missing but the deviled eggs. 
The Smoking Room stuffed with a 
bunch of Kill-Me-Quick Imbibers and 
a Hellish game of Euchre going on in 
the Lounge! And because it’s Sunday 
the orchestra feels called upon to play 
William Tell!” 

A Man’s Voice (at the rail) : “Well, 


Cheerful, you were for Europe just 
because the nice people go regular! 
I told you to stick at Atlantic City, 
didn’t I, where the laughing water was 
guaranteed and the company select? 
I knew you wouldn’t like the ocean! 
And they tell me there’s no action in 
this foreign Scotch—it’s too old and 
it’s lost its jolt! Don’t blame me. 
You would have your Grand Canal 
and here you’re up to your neck in 
it!!! There goes the dance orchestra. 
Now we don’t have to talk to each 
other!!!” 

The Lady: “A rush of wings... 
ghostly looking gulls . . . vagabonds 
of the sea and air . . . majestic sweep 
of wing and weird, shrill cry ... 
silent witnesses of destruction and 
Geath? 5.” 

A Man’s Voice: “How about a few 
beers and a few bars of cheese and 
crackers? Gosh! the emptiness out 
there gives me the shivers! All that 
water makes me thirsty! This way to 
the Bar, gents! ...” 

The deck is silent. 

The small figure of the Lady rises 
suddenly and wraithlike from her chair. 
Gliding swiftly to the rail she is seen 
to hurl the beautifully bound book 
and the elegant pencil far into the 
rippling, moonlit sea. 
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our doctor 
will tell you 








THAT more often he prescribes “plenty of exercise” than 
he does drugs as curative and preventative. Right eating 
and exercise is the first simple rule for health. 


But, you may say, I can govern my diet, but where and how get the 
systematic exercise, when time is fleeting, and business and social de- 
mands are many and multiplying? Walking, golfing, swimming — even 
the matutinal daily dozen—require time and wherewithal! 

Your doctor has an answer—“SAVAGE HEALTH MOTOR,” the 
scientific vibratory mechanical exerciser and reducer. He knows that 
for ailments due to under-exercising and over-eating, The Savage Health 
Motor is beneficial and economical, because its pleasant, stimulating, 
vibratory massage enlivens the vital organs, speeds circulation, aids 
digestion, elimination and sleep, in fact, rejuvenates the entire system. 

The illustration tells the story. Place this portable health motor on 
table, desk or window ledge; its adjustable anchor strap holds it against 
the pull of the oscillator belt (easily removable); attach cord to nearest 
electrical outlet, touch the switch and away go lethargy and lassitude. 

The Savage Health Motor is compact, portable, vibrationless and silent 
in operation. And its price ($122.50 East of the Mississippi) is well 
within the means of the many. 

The interesting story, “The Spirit of Health,” gives details. Ask for 
it today. Address. 


SAVAGE PRODUCTS DISTRIBUTING CORPORATION, Utica, N.Y. 
Subsidiary of Savage Arms Corporation 


Makers of the famous Savage-Stevens Sporting Arms the Savage 
Wringerless Washer and Savage All Electric Ironing Machine. 


GREAT BRITAIN: Bedington Liddiatt & Co., Ltd., London, Eng. 


SAVAGE 
HEALTH MotTror 


@® Exerciser AnD REDUCER 





Patents applied for by J. G. De Remer 


SAVAGE PRODUCTS DISTRIBUTING CORPORATION, Dept. F Utica, N. Y. 
I am interested in keeping and looking fit. Send me your story, “The Spirit of Health.” 











VANITY FAIR 


The “Conquered” Air 


A Notable Triumph of Imagination Over Facts 


By NEON 


“CYCIENCE” is the fetish of today 

and is endowed in the popular 
imagination with supernatural powers. 
As Anatole France has aptly said, 
“The worst of science is, it keeps you 
from thinking.” Mechanical flight, the 
most spectacular of man’s accomplish- 
ments appears so wonderful that it is 
not surprising that the marvel of its 
achievement has fascinated the imag- 
ination of the public and encouraged 
the idea that man has conquered the 
air. It has moreover tended to increase 
the very general belief that, given time 
and money for experiment and re- 
search, there is little that “Science” 
cannot accomplish—that nothing is im- 
possible. 

Those whose interest and calling 
it is to proclaim the future of the 
air seem to resent any suggestion that 
narrow bounds have been set to mechan- 
ical flight. They never tire of recalling 
that when railways were first intro- 
duced sceptics doubted their future 
and some “nervous people” urged that 
the speed of trains should be limited. 
But the special pleaders of today are 
no better than the sceptics of the past 
for they fail to distinguish between 
difficulties that knowledge and experi- 
ence can remove and disabilities which 
are inherent. The development of steam 
engines and railways presented no in- 
superable problem to able engineers: 
and those who thought speed should 
be curtailed had probably very good 
grounds at that time for their qualms— 
even today we have reason to limit 
the speed of engines on tracks not 
suitably made. 

But speed, which tends towards dan- 
ger on the ground, is an essential ele- 
ment of safety in the air. An ordinary 
aeroplane may have an engine speed of 
80-125 miles per hour and, provided the 
wind and weather are favourable, it 
can reach its destination safely if not 
too far distant, at an average speed 
not far short of 100 miles per hour. 
Yet the question of speed in an aero- 
plane presents a curious paradox. 
Speed is a paramount necessity in the 
air: it is the one thing a plane must 
have and for two totally distinct rea- 
sons—to overcome the force of gravity 
and keep the machine in the air, and 
to counteract the over-ruling effect of 
adverse air currents. But speed, which 
is safety in the air, is a source of 
danger when attempting to land and 
may cause mishap or disaster, for the 
greater the speed in the air, the 
higher must be the landing speed. 
Major de Havilland, the famous aero- 
plane manufacturer writes: “It is im- 
possible to get a landing speed small 
enough to give the safety we are all 
trying to make inviolable without los- 
ing a top speed which it is absolutely 
essential to have.” 

In considering the question of air 
transport it is well to remember that 
it was the internal combustion engine 
which made both motoring and flight 
possible and to note the astounding 
progress of the one in the face of 
restriction and taxation, and the lag 
of the other despite all efforts to en- 
courage it by propaganda and lavish 
subsidies. 


At the beginning of the 19th century 
Sir George Cayler showed that mo. 
tion through the air in a heavier-than. 
air machine would be possible if a source 
of power could be found of sufficient 
lightness to support itself in the air 
against the force of gravity. No such 
engine was then in existence though the 
gasoline engine had been slowly devel. 
oping. It is an interesting fact that whey 
Siegfried Markus of Mecklenberg de. 
veloped his gasoline engine in 1860 he 
had aerial navigation in his mind for 
he was contemplating its installation in 
an airship. Suddenly in a flash of 
inspiration, the idea of using it in a 
mechanically propelled vehicle on the 
open road occurred to him, and the 
automobile was born. After 1860 ad. 
vance was steady, so much so that the 
motor engine was at the beginning of 
this century a really practicable engine 
for its purpose. Here was an engine 
which was nearly light enough for 
mechanical flight. 

The Wright Brothers set themselves 
to the problem and on December 17th, 
1903, at Dayton, Ohio, Orville Wright 
flew a distance of 284 yards. Thereafter 
on both sides of the Atlantic, brilliant 
engineers concentrated on aero-engines 
and planes, enthusiastic flyers made 
daring pioneer flights in test of prog- 
ress, and_ striking advance was 
achieved. Much encouragement by way 
of prizes was given, the late Lord 
Northcliffe of the Daily Mail of Lon- 
don alone giving in the four years 
1908-1911 money prizes amounting 
to £20,210: in 1910, £10,000 was paid 
to the pilot who first accomplished the 
flight from London to Manchester (a 
distance of some 180 miles) with one 
stop: in 1911, £10,000 was awarded 
for the first circuit of Britain. Advance 
was so marked in this period of infancy 
that in 1913, within 10 years of the first 
controlled flight of one-sixth of a 
mile, the distance from Paris to Lon- 
don was safely flown. 

The late war gave further impetus 
to the development of aircraft in all 
countries—indeed, the impetus was 
tremendous. No money was spared by 
the combatant nations, the most skilled 
engineers devoting themselves to the 
task. Governments distributed orders 
with the utmost prodigality and unique 
opportunities were afforded for the 
construction of aircraft of every type 
and the trying out of new designs; 
expense was a matter of no concern. 
It would be impossible to compute the 
hundreds of millions of pounds spent 
on aircraft during these four years by 
the nations of the world, though some 
idea can be gathered from the fact that 
the 34,147 planes ordered from the 
first of November, 1917, to the first of 
November, 1918, by Britain alone are 
officially stated to have cost £150,000.- 
000. 

The “infancy” of the aeroplane—its 
experimental stage—has well passed. 
It is freely admitted that the aero en- 
gine, as we know it, has been brought 
almost to the ultimate point of per- 
fection. It can lift and carry along 50 
much, but only so much, per horse 
power: when in the air it must support 

(Continued on page 162) 
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Rr safeguard it always 


HE best thing about the goodies that come out 

of a General Electric Refrigerator is that they’re 
always healthfully fresh. This quiet, automatic refrig- 
erator maintains the scientifically correct tempera- 
ture that checks the growth of bacteria. 


For this perfect refrigeration, food must be kept at 
a temperature below 50 degrees—always. Kitchens 
are almost as warm in winter as they are in summer. 
That’s why correct refrigeration is now recognized 
as a vital year-round necessity. 


The General Electric Refrigerator is different from 
all others. It is actually “years ahead” in design. All 
the mechanism is up on top, sealed in an air-tight steel 
casing—forever safe from dust and difficulties. 


General Electric Refrigerators are guaranteed for 
perfect refrigeration—quiet, automatic and econom- 
ical. For details, drop us a card for Booklet N-11. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
Refrigerator 


“Makes it Safe to be Hungry" 








ELECTRIC REFRIGERATION DEPARTMENT of GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
HANNA BUILDING CLEVELAND, OHIO 




















VANITY FAIR 


The “Conquered” Air 


(Continued from page 150) 


and carry along itself and its fuel, and 
the plane and pilot, in addition to the 
load. In no other form of mechanical 
transport is the engine obliged to 
support itself, its fuel and its load, be- 
sides moving all along. A train relies 
upon the force of gravity to keep it 
on the rails but an aeroplane to keep 
in the air must expend nearly four- 
fifths of its energy in resisting the force 
of gravity which is always pulling the 
plane and its load to earth. A bird 
in the air with perfect wings but 
subject to the constant pull of gravity 
expends, it is computed, 700 times 
more energy than is required by a 
fish swimming in the sea. 

It is clear that an aeroplane can be, 
at best, only a short distance carrier. 
Its maximum life is fixed and there- 
fore its load including fuel is strictly 
limited. For short distances some 
weight can be reserved for paying 
load. In a long flight no paying freight 
whatever can be carried, for all the 
available load must be in petrol and 
oil, yet even then the venture may end 
in disaster from shortage of fuel. A 
flying boat is even more unsuited for 
long flights: if it is strongly built it 
will be heavy, moreover it must lift 
and carry along an anchor; indeed 
all the efforts to make the boat sea- 
worthy render it less capable of flying 
any distance and experienced seamen 
are agreed that at best a flying boat 
“offers a chance of a few more hours 
of life to derelict airmen on the ocean.” 
Flying boats or seaplanes need refuel- 
ling stations within easy range and this 
disability explains the projection of 
the most fantastic arti- 
ficial island harbours brilliantly lit, 
with petrol supplies and with hotels 
where voyagers may rest—islands that 
cannot be anchored, yet must keep po- 
sition and always head to wind! 

Long distance attempts even in light 
aeroplanes mean much fuel and oil, 
no comforts, no useful load, nothing 
save the barest necessities; they are, 
in fact, spectacular flights having no 
commercial value, but they do reveal 
in a strong light the tremendous ob- 
stacle offered to aerial operations by 
adverse wind and weather. The over- 
powering influence of the wind has 
been examined at length in The Great 
Delusion: it is there shown how com- 
pletely it dominates aircraft. The wind 

the moving air—surrounds the aero- 
plane (or airship) and carries it along 
wiih it and at its own speed. The pilot 
knows his engine speed and steers his 
intended course and were he not on 
what may be likened to a moving plat- 
form he would arrive at his des- 
tination at the expected time. But be- 
ing ignorant of the direction and rate 
of the wind he can only guess his 
course and the progress he is making 
over the sea or land, unless he can 
recognise landmarks—or learn his 
whereabouts by directional wireless 
from ships or land stations. But wire- 
less-receiving and transmitting sets 
are seldom carried on long flights for 
they mean weight and therefore less 
fuel, and are especially liable to get 
out of order in a plane; they are 
subject to “interference” and may 
completely fail, while in electrical at- 
mospheric conditions they are dan- 
gerous. In a long flight position may 


schemes of 


be completely lost, the course. may 
be heading to disaster and fuel may 
be giving out: even in a short flight, 
weather is a strong determining factor 
and the wind may be so adverse that 
fuel is sometimes exhausted before 
the destination is reached, the pilot 
making of necessity a forced landing, 

The limitations and disabilities of 
aircraft are many: their poor carrying 
capabilities, the necessity of continu. 
ously counteracting the force of gravity 
to keep in the air, the dangers attached 
to engine failure and loss of speed, the 
domination of wind and weather, the 
extreme difficulties of navigation, the 
unreliability of the service—these set 
definite bounds to the activities of 
aeroplanes, even apart from the seri- 
question of expense. For or. 
dinary commercial purposes an aero- 
plane can never compete with natural 
and therefore cheaper forms of trans- 
port. It is not a common carrier. It 
offers speed and where speed is de- 
sired an aeroplane can supply it at 
a price. In emergencies, when other 
means of transport are not available, 
for speedy conveyance of valuable com- 
modities and for other purposes it 
may be a great convenience to have an 
aeroplane at command; but what ad- 
vantage would be taken of air transport 
if users were obliged to pay the whole 
cost is a matter which can only be 
surmised. There can be no justification 
for the mulcting of taxpayers to sup- 
ply a service which is not generally de- 
sired and is only within the reach of 
the few even with the aid of vast sub- 
sidies. 

When peace was established thou- 
sands of aeroplanes were acquired for 
“next to nothing”, pilots were available 
on every hand and civil transport was 
thus started under the most promising 
conditions. But experience everywhere 
shows that civil aviation is a commer- 
cial failure. It has been abundantly 
demonstrated that aerial transport can- 
not pay its way and would practically 
cease if left to support itself, for all 
aerial services operate at public ex- 
pense. In America nearly half the cost 
of the Air Mail is supplied by Govern- 
ment funds: in Germany more than 
£23 is taken from the pockets of the 
general public for each and every air 
traveller: in Britain according to the 
latest return the taxpayer contributes 
3s.9d. for every milé flown by Imperial 
Airways on the home routes and 21s.9d. 
a mile on the Eastern Route: yet the 
Director of Civil Aviation has _inti- 
mated to a public looking for some 
relief from excessive taxation, that heav- 
ier subsidies will in future be neces- 
sary, while France is coniemplating 
the expenditure on civil aviation of 
140,000,000 francs a year for 10 years. 
Rivalry among the nations is proceed- 
ing apace and their pursuit of this 
will-o’-the-wisp, “supremacy in the air’, 
goes persistently on. This rivalry, fos- 
tered by the interests concerned, and 
assuming the guise of national pride 
and prestige, is responsible for the 
large and increasing subsidies to avi- 
ation. 

The international campaign is to 
persuade the public that the inherent 
limitations of aeroplanes can still some- 
how be set aside or conquered by 
what is popularly called “Science”. 
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Sculptured by Bitter, 1895, for Pennsylvania Railroad’s Broad Street Station, Philadelphia 








A BUSINESS THAT LOOKED UP! 


Thirty-five years ago a Pennsylvania Railroad 
executive saw a vision of passenger cars being 
transported through the air! 

Was he laughed at? . . . You who some 
time may have faced a hostile board of direc- 
tors with an untried plan can well imagine 
it! For it is one thing for a business man to 
have vision; but it is quite another thing to 
believe in it so firmly as to have it carved in 
stone and placed high in the concourse of a 
great station where millions may see it, to 
scoff at it. . . or to be inspired by it. Above 
all, it is a most wonderful thing to witness the 
sweep of progress finally overtake the vision 
and transcend it! 

The Pennsylvania Railroad is now actually 
preparing to transport passengers on wings 
thousands of feet above the earth! 

A passenger for Los Angeles will leave 
New York from the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Station at night in a Pullman, and sleep 
soundly until daylight finds him beyond the 
Alleghanies. . . . At Columbus, Ohio, he 
will transfer to a giant tri-motored plane, 
capable of carrying fourteen passengers, with 
all the comforts and conveniences of a yacht, 


and the service of a steward. Flying at a 
hundred miles an hour, he will pass St. Louis 
and Kansas City, and alight at Wichita, 
where a commodious Pullman train waits 
for the night run. . . . Daylight will find 
him in New Mexico, where another plane is 
waiting. Before nightfall he is in Los Angeles! 

A wonderful achievement? Certainly! Yet 
the transcontinental Air Mail has been in suc- 
cessful operation since 1920! 

Railroads through the Northwest have 
already in operation passenger planes between 
Chicago and Minneapolis and St. Paul... . 
The Santa Fe is co-operating with the Penn- 
sylvania. . . . The New York Central is 
closely surveying air travel in Europe... . 
The Hudson River Day Line is considering 
the extension of its boat service, via air, from 
Albany to Montreal. . . . Many Atlantic 
liners now provide plane service to carry pas- 
sengers quickly to their land destinations. 
. . . Commercial air routes are projected to 
Bermuda, Canada, and across the Gulf of 
Mexico. . . . And Air Tours and indepen- 
dent passenger Air Lines are starting up 
almost spontaneously everywhere. .. . 


During the past three years 6,600,000 
pounds of freight and express and 4,900,000 
pounds of mail have been cleared from the 
Cleveland municipal airport, exceeding both 
Tempelhofer Field, Berlin, and Croydon, 
England. During the month of June, 1480 
planes were cleared. Nine private companies 
are located on this field, and six mail lines cross 
it, with three more in prospect! 

Aviation in America has already reached 
the proportions of a $100,000,000 industry; 
and airplane transportation has within two 
years become a positive factor of industry and 
commerce. ‘The wonderful record of Ford 
tri-motored, all-metal planes, designed to 
carry fourteen passengers, is the best evidence 
of this fact. 

Traveling on regular flights, these planes 
have transported over six million pounds of 
freight and mail. The number of passengers 
carried cannot be accurately stated, for Ford 
planes have flown in service on this continent 
under all conditions from Labrador to the 
high plateaus of Mexico. 

They have totaled a million miles of 
successful commercial flight. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
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Pyramiding Sales Records 


CHRYSLER 
the Authority! 


Re-Affirm 


HATisthetruesignificance 

of the universal approval 
of the new Chryslers—“65” 
and “75”"?...G Doesn't it simply 
prove once more that whatever 
Chrysler does marks the way for 
all automobile design?...4@ How 
else explain not merely the tens 
of thousands but the hundreds 
of thousands of discriminating 
buyerswhohavecrowdedChry-~ 
sler showrooms everywhere?... 
G How else explain that in a few 
brief weeks these new cars 
have established sales records in 


practically every city in the 
country — records that contin~ 
ued to grow week by week until 
today there are ten times as 
many orders for Chrysler-built 
cars as a year ago?... GAnd 
this vast chorus of approval 
has been equally as great over-~ 
seas as at home... GDoesnt 
this demonstrate that what 
Chrysler builds establishes the 
vogue of the industry even 
more emphatically than did the 
first Chrysler of four years ago? 


New Chrysler “75” Prices—Royal Sedan, 
$15 35; Coupe (with rumble seat); $; 535; Roadster 
(with rumble seat), $1 5555 Lown Sedan, $1 655; Crown 
Sedan, $165 5; Convertible Coupe (with rumble seat), 
$1695; 5-passenger Phaeton, $1795; 7-passenger 
Phaeton, $1865; Convertible Sedan, $2245; (6-ply 
full-balloon tires.) 


New Chrysler *65” Prices—Business Coupe, 
$1040; Roadster (with rumble seat), $1065; 2-Door 
Sedan, $1065; Touring Car, $1075; 4-Door Sedan, 
$1145; Coupe (with rumble seat) $1145. All prices 
f.0.b. Detroit, wire wheels esctra. 
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STEINWAY 


“THROUGH THE LOOKING GLASS” 


Although the reputation of Deems Taylor 
rests largely upon his opera, “The King’s 
Henchman,” he has composed many other 
lovely things. His suite, “Through the 
Looking Glass,” is a delightful fantasy, 
peopled with the strange and charming 
creatures which Alice found in fairy-land. 


It 1s almost taken for granted today 
that a well-appointed home shall con- 
tain a fine piano. Among cultivated 
people it is little short of a necessity. 
And in every walk of life it is accepted 
as an index and warrant of good taste. 

In homes of this sort the numerical 
superiority of the Steinway is over- 
whelming. And its margin of physical 
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by FRANK McINTOSH 


superiority is no less striking. There 
is no other piano to compare with it in 
the depth and beauty of itstone . . . its 
power ... its sensitive and incredibly 
fluent action. 


That is why virtually every musician 
of note from Franz Liszt to Deems 
Taylor has chosen the Steinway, both 
for personal and concert use. It is the 
fundamental reason why the Steinway 
is the leading piano wherever good 
music is known and appreciated. 


Yet for all its obvious advantages, 
the Steinway is not an expensive piano. 
When one considers that it will last 30, 
40, and even 50 years or more, its real 


THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS e oe 


SUITE, painted for the STEiINWAY COLLECTION 


economy becomes apparent. Long after 
a commonplace instrument has gone its 
way the Steinway will continue to serve 
you well. ... You need never buy 
another piano. 


VeSETERE ETT VEEEETY ET 


There is a Steinway dealer in your community, or 
near you, through whom you may purchase a new 
Steinway piano with a 10% cash deposit, and the 
balance will be extended over a period of two 
years. Used pianos accepted in partial exchange. 


Prices: $875 
10% down 


STEINWAY & Sons, Steinway Hall 
109 West 57th Street, New York 


and up—plus 
transportation 


balance 
in two years 
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